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What this Guide is for: 


Dear Student: : 

The Course Selection Guide is designed to make detailed course descrip- 
tions available to you when crucial decisions must be made - “What courses 
am I going to register in for next year’? 

This Guide contains only “elective courses” offered on the Loyola Campus 
- that is ; courses open to you outside your major field of study. The 
descriptions include course goals, content, teaching methodology, evaluation 
techniques and bibliography. Although all departments on campus were 
invited to submit course descriptions, there may be some “elective courses” 
not contained in this Guide. For descriptions of these courses, please consult 
the Departmental Booklets issued by each department; these contain full 
descriptions of all their programmes and courses. The 1977-78 Concordia 
University Calendar lists all courses offered on Concordia’s two campuses, as 
well as admissions information. You may also take courses on the Sir George 
William’s Campus. 

If you have questions or problems feel free to consult the Registrar's office 
at 482-0320 local 681 or 682, the Guidance Centre, local 473 or 474, or 
Student Services, AD 130, local 358. 

The selection of your programmes and courses is one of the most im- 
portant decisions you make with respect to your learning experience at 
Concordia. We urge you to make the decision carefully and to consult all 
possible sources of information. We hope the information contained in this 
booklet will provide you with a more realistic expectation of your courses, 
encourage you to select from a wider range of courses and lead to a richer 


The people to see: 


learning experience. 
Ron Smith 
Co-ordinator Learning Development Office 


PREREGISTRATION FACULTY ADVISOR GUIDE 


LOYOLA CAMPUS 


Loyola Faculty of Arts and Science : 
This year, students will be required to obtain the authorization of each department in 
the Loyola Faculty of Arts & Science for courses in which they wish to enroll, as well as 
their Faculty Advisor(s)’ authorization of their entire programme of study. 
Authorization must be shown in the appropriate column on the Preregistration form. 
Preregistrations in courses offered by other Faculties can be approved by your regular 
Faculty Advisor. 

Returning Students 

Monday, March 21 to Friday, April 1 9:00-12:00; 14:00-17:00 

Optional student counselling period prior to these dates. 

For specific information, contact department(s) concerned. 

New Students ; 

Monday, May 2 to Wednesday, May 4 9:00-13:00 

Thursday, June9; Monday, June 13; Tuesday, June 14 13:00-16:00 

Course Changes 

Course changes will be permitted only during the above listed periods as well. 

Forms will be available at the Registration Office, Room 215D, Central Building. 
Faculty of Fine Arts (Loyola Campus) 

Students are encouraged to arrange their appointments as early as possible in the 
preregistration period, by contacting one of the offices listed below. 

Division of Performing Arts _ 

Major in Music - 482-0320 Local 614 

Major and Specialization in Theatre Arts - 482-0320 Local 583 ‘ 


Faculty of Engineering 

All Engineering students should visit Room RF 326 or telephone Local 350 for an ap- 
pointment. 

Faculty of Commerce and Administration 

As far as possible, the Faculty will have available to students the names of professors 
assigned to courses by April 12, the beginning of the official period for pre-registration 
of current students without appointment. 

Pre-registration of all students will take place in the Cloran Building, 7282 Sherbrooke 
St. West, between the hours of 9:00-12:00 and 14:00-17:00 on the dates specified 
below. 

Students currently registered in the Bachelor of Commerce or Bachelor of 
Administration Programmes: 


Commerce students wishing to pre-register for courses offered by the Faculty of Arts & 
Science must obtain approval of the Arts & Science department concerned between 
March 21 - April 1 (9:00-17:00), or between May 2 - 4 (9:00-13:00). Please identify 
yourself as a Commerce student to the department Chairman. 

Students may obtain counselling and-or pre-register in Commerce courses during the 
period March 21 - April 7 by appointment only. For an appointment, please contact 
Mrs. M. Stacey in Room CL. 310 or at 482-0320, Local 230. 

Official Pre-registration Dates 

The official dates for pre-registration, without appointment, are as follows: 

April 12 - 13: 

Students who will require, by September 1, 1977, thirty credits or less to graduate. 

April 12 is reserved for those whose surnames begin with the letters A- ; and Aprika3_ 
for those beginning with L-Z. - 
April 14-15: 

Students who will require, by September 1, 1977, between 33 and 60. credits to 
graduate. 

April 14 is reserved for those whose surnames begin with the letters A-K; and April 15 
for those beginning with L-Z. 

April 18-19: 

Students who will require, by September 1, 1977, more than 60 credits to graduate. 
April 18 is reserved for those whose surnames begin with the letters A-K; and April 19 
for those beginning with L-Z. 

The final dates for pre-registration of former students will be April 25 - 29, by ap- 
pointment only. For an appointment, please contact Mrs. M. Stacey in Room CL. 310 
or at 482-0320, Local 230. 

Changes to Commerce courses for which students have pre-registered may be done 
during the month of May and until June 15, 1977, by obtaining the appropriate form at 


the Registration Office and having it approved by a representative of the Commerce 


Faculty in the Cloran Building. 

Changes to Arts & Science courses must be approved by the department concerned on 
May 2-4 (9:00-13:00) or on June 9, 13 and 14 (13:00-16:00). Please identify yourself 
as a Commerce student to the department Chairman. 

New Students and Transfers from Other Faculties: 

New students may pre-register into Commerce courses during the period April 25 - June 
15 by appointment. For an appointment, please contact Mrs. M. Stacey at 482-0320, 
Local 230. 

Counselling of new students is available at any time prior to April 25, except for the 


period April 12 - 19. For an appointment, once again please contact Mrs. Stacey at 
Local 230. 
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Department Department Head Room Local 
5 Number 
Accounting Dr. H. Mann CL312 650 
Andragogy Professor D. Potvin RC 402 
Biology : Rev. Dr.R. Cronin DS434 302 
Bio-Physical Education Dr. E. Enos PE4 732 
Commerce & Administration Professor B. English  CL301 666 
Canadian Studies Dr. G. Decarie CH22 477 
Chemistry Dr. M. Doughty DS309 331 
Classics Dr. S. Casey HB206 467 
Communication Studies Dr. J. Tierney BR121 275 
Computer Science Dr. K. Menon RF219 298 
Economics Dr. A. Lallier HK302 679 
Engineering Professor G. Joly RF301 350 
English Dr. P. Holland HB305 535 
French Studies Professor M. Tiffou HB405 567 
Geography Professor R. Duffy DS205A 497 
Health Education Mrs. G. Lennox HK317 427 
History Dr. R. Tittler CH16B 460 
Interdisciplinary Studies Dr. M. Hogben CH23B 477 
Library Science Mrs. A. Galler VL125 422 
Mathematics Professor R. Smith HK402 362 
Medieval Studies Dr. P. Cohen RC MR217 ,615 
Modern Languages Dr. H. Famira BB 292 
Performing Arts Professor J. Cazalet HB232 612 
Philosophy Professor A. Kawczak CH28B 418 
Physics Rev. Dr. M. Dubas DS214 309 
Political Science Dr. E. Price CH27B 472 
Psychology Dr. M. Shames BR336D 496 
Social Responsibility in Science Professor J. Crelinstein CH22 772 
Sociology Dr. G. Dewey CH31B 548 
Theatre Arts Dr. P. Spensley HB214 = 582 
Theological Studies Dr. S. McEvenue - HB325 552 
Third World Studies Professor L. Evoy CH30C 772 
Women’s Studies Professor A. Furlong CH22C 772 


*s 


Biology 


Fundamentals of Human Biology 
-BIOLOGY 300Z 


Taught last year by S. Drummond, S.J. Sec. 01 
Taught this year by S. Drummond, S.J. MWF 
TYPE OF COURSE 9:00-9:50 


This is an elective course for students who may lack formal science courses, but who 
have an interest in human biology. 


PREREQUISITES 
There are no prerequisites other than an interest in the subject 
OBJECTIVES > 


The purpose of the course is not to accumulate scientific terminology and factual in- 
formation. It does not include laboratory work. The life processes are discussed in a 
non-technical manner, employing lectures, demonstrations, audio-visual presentations 
and discussions. The organization and function of the human body are explored with a 
view to an understanding and attainment of a meaningful and happy life. 
CONTENT 
The cell is the unit of structure and function. The fertilized egg is independently 
capable of developing all the interrelated systems of the adult, requiring only food and 
protection from outside itself. These systems are considered at various levels: 

a) the working unit 

b) the support unit 

c) the control unit 

d) the defense unit 

e) the hereditary unit 

The senses (the windows of the mind) and the brain centers (for storage and retrieval 

of sense data) serve as the basis for intellectual activities. 
Each of us can apply the principles, outlined in the course, along the lines of our in- 
dividual interests. Fundamentally they should provide enlightment concerning per- 
sonal health and interpersonal relationships. They should aid in an understanding ot 
Biological, Philosophical and Theological Principles. Generally, the course should 
prove useful for those engaged in such studies as Psychology, Sociology, Political 
Science, Economics etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY’ 
The basic text will be: The Human Organism, Russel DeCoursey, 4th edition 
McGraw-Hill, 1974. Reference works and paperbacks will be discussed in class. Class 
notes will be provided as appropriate. Illustrations, slides, films, etc. will be provided 
for individual study. 
EVALUATION 
To be arranged with the participants in the course. 


Concepts of Modern Biology 
BIOLOGY 304Z 


Taught this year by: Dr. J.D. McLaughlin MWF 

TYPE OF COURSE 9:00-9:50 

An elective course to introduce non-science majors to the fundamentals of biological 
science including the cell, genetics, animal and plant diversity, basic life processes and 
ecology. This course will not stress human biology as such (See Biol. 300) although 
some discussions will include human examples. 

OBJECTIVE 


The main objective of the course is to provide factual information relating to the daily 


biological interactions which occur continually around us and to develop an awareness 
of the complexity of living things (including man) around us. 


COURSE CONTENT 

Introduction to Cell Biology Digestive System 
Energy and Energetics Respiratorory System 
Respiration Nervous System 
Mitosis Reproductive System 
Meiosis Ecology 

Genetics and Heredity Nutrient Cycles 

Plant Diversity Niche and Habitat 
Plant Growth and Development Succession 

Animal Diversity Carrying Capacity-Predation 
Basic Function of an Systems 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

3 lectures per week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Current text to be replaced. 

EVALUATION 

3 tests to be arranged in class. 
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TODAY, WE 
MUST 
DISSECT 
FROGS. 


WHEW. DISSECTION. 

THAT SEEMS 
RELATIVELY 
HARMLESS. 


GEEZ, WHAT A 
WEEK TVE HAD. 
WHAT COULD 
POSSIBLY” HAPPEN 
NEXT ? 


General Zoology 
BIOLOGY 321 A/B 


BIOL 321A-2 BIOL 321B-4 

Sec. 01 Sec. 51 Sec. 01 Sec. 51 
TTH Wed. TTH Wed. 
9:00-10:15 19:00-22:00 9:00-10:15 19: 00-22 :00 
Sec.0l Lab Sec. 51 Lab Sec. 01 Lab Sec. 51 Lab 
Mon. Fri. Mon. Fri. 
14:00-17:00 19:00-22:00 14:00-17:00 19:00-22:00 
Tue. Tues. 

14:30-17:30 14:30-17:30 

Taught last year by: Dr. P.J. Albert 

Taught this year by: Dr. P.J. Albert 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is a compulsory course for students within this discipline. 
PREREQUISITES 

CEGEP sciences 

OBJECTIVES 


To gain factual knowledge of the animal phyla, through classification, structure, 
function and behaviour studies of the various groups. 

CONTENT 

Introduction; Protozoa; Porifera; Coelenterata; Platyhelminthes; Aschelminthes; 
Annelida; Arthropoda; Echinodermata; Mollusca; Hemichordata; Chordata- 
Amohibia: Reptilia; Aves; Mamalia. Selected members of these groups are studied. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two one and an half hour lectures per week 

One 3-hour lab per week 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Storer et al. General Zoology. 5th edition. McGraw-Hill Ryerson Ltd. 1972. 899pp. 
EVALUATION 

Mid term test 10 per cent 

Labs 20 per cent 

Lab Exam 20 per cent 

Final Exam 50 per cent 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

A pass mark must be obtained on both the lab and theory portions of the course in 
order to obtain any credit. Students repeating the course must take both labs and theory 
over again. 
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Environmental Biology | | 
BIOLOGY 331A 


MWF 

12: 00-12 :50 

Taught last year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 

Taught this year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 

Number of years with the course: 3 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is an introductory course open to the general student body interested in a besa 
general background in ecology and the environment. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining some factual knowledge of the fundamental concepts and principles underlying 
the relations between living organisms and their environment. 

CONTENTS 

Being an introductory course, a wide range of topics are considered. The main area of 
emphasis is the study of basic features of production, consumption and decomposition 
together with energy flow and nutrient cycling in the ecosystem. The course also deals 
with simple population dynamics and community ecology; the relevance of ecology to 
human affairs is also discussed. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three one-hour lectures per week; 
material. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

No assigned text, however certain tests are recommended. The student is also en- 
couraged to read the references available in the Library. 

EVALUATION 

Two class tests: 20 per cent each 

Final Exam: 60 per cent (3 hours) 


short films are shown to complement lecture 


Environmental Biology Il 
BIOLOGY 333B 


MWF 

12:00-12:50 

Taught last year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 
Taught this year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 
Number of years with the course: 3 
TYPE OF COURSE 


This is a general course open to all university students interested in the basic issues of 
environmental science. 

PREREQUISITES 

None, but Biol. 331A an advantage. 

OBJECTIVE 3 

The main objectives of the course are to look at the specific problems of pollution, 
population growth.and the misuse of the environment and natural resources. 

COURSE CONTENT 

This course deals with the effects of man-made environmental pressures and pollutants 
on ecological systems. A wide variety of topics are discussed, including topics in the 
areas of air, land and water pollution, population growth and world food production. 
The course also discusses some aspects of the misuse of both renewable and non- 
renewable resources. The student is also made aware of man’s sociological respon- 
sibilities. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three one-hour lectures per week; films are shown to complement the lecture material. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Turk, A., J. Turl, J. Wittes and R. Wittes, Environmental Science. Saunders. 1974. 
EVALUATION 

Dependent upon class size and will be arranged with the participants in the course. 


Elementary Genetics 
BIOLOGY 335A—B 


BIOL 335B-4 BIOL 335A-2 
TTH TTH 
10:30-LL:45 10:30-LL: 45 


Course taught by: C. Beckman 

Number of years with the course: 1 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This half course is an elective available to all university students other than biology 
majors. It is an introductory survey of the field of genetics. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To impart knowledge about the field so that the student can make more informed 
decisions about the role that genetics will play in his or her future. 

2. To gain some understanding of the field for purpose of general education. 
CONTENT 

The topics covered are classical mendalian genetics, linkage and chromosome mapping, 
explanation of conditions, and elementary survey of molecular genetics, information 
on the role of genetics in evolution and a survey of recent developments in genetics. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

The course meets for 2 one and an half hour sessions per week. The format consists of 
lectures, demonstrations, films and problem sessions. 

EVALUATION 

Examinations which are given in the classroom consist of problems and essays. Three 
examinations are given and each counts 33 and a third per cent towards the final grade. 
Examinations are designed to test the comprehension ot the student. No emphasis 
whatever is placed upon the writing skills, opinions or cultural backgrounds of the 
students. 

TEXT 

To be announced 


Fundamental Nutrition 
BIOLOGY 341A 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab » Sec. 51 Sec. 51 Lab 
MW Mon. Mon. Mon. 
12:00-12:50 14:00-17:00 19 :00-22:00 19: 00-22 :00 


Taught last year by: R.G. Omran 
Taught this year by: R.G. Omran 
Number of years with the course: 3 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective for Biology majors and non majors. 
PREREQUISITES 
Biol. 230Z or equivalent. 
OBJECTIVES 
To provide basic knowledge of nutrition, food composition (carbohydrate, protein, 
fat, vitamins, etc.) and to show students how to evaluate their nutritional status and to 
correct any nutritional imbalance. 
CONTENT 
The course will deal with food materials (carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins, etc.), 
their absorption and utilization, the role of excesses, toxins, additives, energy balance 
and caloric requirements, malnutrition causes and obesity. In addition to lectures, 
there is a laboratory. Different foods will be analyzed for the content of sugars, fats, 
vitamins, etc. Also speakers (Nutritionists) movies and group discussion. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Lectures: 2 hours per week 
Lab.: 3 hours once a week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Introductory Nutrition by H. Guthrie, Mosby cA, 
EVALUATION 
Theory: 60 per cent 
Lab including term report: 40 per cent 


Applied Nutrition 
BIOLOGY 343B 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab Sec. 51 Sec. 51 Lab 
MW _.. Mon. Mon. Mon. 
12:00-12:50 14:00-17:00 19: 00-22 :00 19 :00-22:00 


Taught last year by: R. Omran 

Taught this year by: R. Omran 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for biology major and non major 

PREREQUISITES 

Biol. 341A 

OBJECTIVES 

The main objective is to familiarize the student with food and this stability of nutrients. 
The biodeterioration of food. 

ex: post harvest changes in fruits and vegetables and to deal with the current problems 
of nutrition. 

CONTENT 

This course deals with the science of food and health with particular emphasis on 
current problems in-human nutrition, effects of commercial processing on the com- 
position of fruits and vegetables, the problems of food additives and the use of food 
preservatives, identification of food-borne: disease and methods of prevention and 
control. 

Also a laboratory to examine the effects of different diets tha food additives on ex- 
perimental animals. The determination of mercury and lead in food and the 
microbiological examination of some food products. Speakers, movies, projects and 
group discussion. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY - 

Lectures: 2 hours per week 

Lab.: 3 hours once a week 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

There is a short required reading list and handout 

EVALUATION 

Theory: 60 per cent 

Lab.: 40 per cent 


Comparative Vertibrate Anatomy 
BIOLOGY 420Z 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
a lig a Thu. 
10:30-LL: 45 14: 30-17 :30 


Professor this year: K. Dhindsa 

Professor last year: K. Dhindsa 

PREREQUISITES 

Biology 321Z or equivalent 

DESCRIPTION 

A comprehensive study of the anatomy, development and evolution of vertebrate 
systems, from the lower chordates through the Agnathas, fishes, amphibians and the 
reptiles to the birds and mamals. Comparative anatomical changes are correlated with 
the adaptive radiations, evolutionary trends and biological-ecological systems of 
chordates. The Lectures begin with an introduction of the nature, principles, domain of 
comparative anatomy and vertebrate pedigree. The comparative study of the ver- 
tebrate organ systems, for the various groups discussed are: integument and its 
derivatives, supporting tissue and the skeleton, muscles, body cavities, respiratory 
structures, alimentary systems, excretory and reproductive systems, circulatory 
systems, sense organs, nervous system, endocrine glands. The laboratories involve 
extensive morphological study and general survey of the major groups of chordates. 
Comparative study of the vertebrate systems through dissections (molgula, shark, 
turtle, pigeon and the cat), series of skeletons, prepared slides, preserved and mounted 


ES ES SEES SE LTTE STC I IDOLE A LS PEEVES OT SAE AIDS OED EALERTS A CTIA PCN EESTI? 


dissected specimens. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Vertebrate Body, A.S. Romer, W.B. Saunders Co. 

Manual of Comparative Anatomy, B.M. Harrison. The C. Mosby Co. 

Biology of the Vertebrates (A Supplement Manual), K.S. Dhindsa 

EVALUATION | 

Grades are compiled from the results of periodic quizzes, laboratory reports and 
demonstrations plus mid term and final laboratory and theory examinations, as 
follows: 

Quizzes 20 per cent 

Laboratory 30 per cent 

Mid Term 10 per cent 

Final (Lab & Theory) 40 per cent 


Cellular Metabolism | 
BIOLOGY 435A 


Taught last year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 
Taught this year by: Dr. B.S. Mangat 
TTH 


10:30-11: 45 
TYPE OF COURSE 
The course is intended for students with introductory university courses in Biology 
and Chemistry but with no formal background in Biochemistry and the course is 
designed to give fundamental information on the physiological and biochemical aspects 
of cell metabolism. 
OBJECTIVES . 
Introduction to the basic biochemical and physiological information about anima, 
plant and bacterial cellular metabolism. 
CONTENTS 
Being an introductory course, a wide range of topics are considered such as the 
organization of living cells, cell walls and membranes, their structure and function; 
enzymes and their simple kinetics, carbohydrate metabolism and the role of T.C.A. 
cycle in cell metabolism. Bioenergetics of cells and the reduction of sulfate and nitrate 
are also dealt with; consideration is also given to the metabolism of lipids and nucleic 
acids and the role of the latter in protein synthesis. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Two 90-minute lectures per week. No labs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
No text at present, however certain books will be recommended and the student is 
encouraged to read the material available in the Library. 
EVALUATION 

Two class tests: 20 per cent each 

Final exam: 60 per cent (3 hours) 


Animal Physiology 
BIOLOGY 440Z 


Taught this year: Dr. N.N. Kapoor 
Present instructor taught this course last year 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab Wed. 
» MF Mon. 14:00-17:00 
10:00-11: 20 14:00-17:00 Thu. 
14: 30-17 :30 
TYPE OF COURSE 


The physiology of the major systems of the vertebrate body with emphasis on 
human. It is an important basic course for those intending to pursue a career in 
Biology, Medicine, Dentistry and Veterinary Medicine. 
PREREQUISITES * 
Biology 320 (General Zoology); knowledge of basic chemistry and biochemistry is 
useful in understanding this course. 
OBJECTIVES 
Gaining factual knowledge of basic physiological phenomena of the human body, 
and other vertebrates, (laboratory work). To gain some knowledge of basic in- 
struments used in physiological work. 
COURSE CONTENTS 
Extensive lecture material supplements textbook. Students are encouraged to study 
the material from various sources. Labs are important and form an integra] part of the 
course. Live animals are used for experiments which may involve some simple 
surgical procedures. A good lab write-up is expected. 
TEACHING FORMAT 
Two t-hour lectures per week; one 3-hour laboratory per week - for two semesters. 
Some labs require a continuous group study of an experiment for several days. 
EVALUATION 

Lab reports: 25 per cent 

Class tests: 15 percent 

December exam; 20 per cent 

Final exam: 40 per cent 
RECOMMENDED TEXT BOOKS 

1. Human Physiology - Vander et al McGraw-Hill, Toronto. 

2. Laboratory Experiments in Physiology. 


Histology 
BIOLOGY 527A 


Professor this year: K.S. Dhindsa 
Professor last year: K.S. Dhindsa 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
Mon. Fri. 
~ te 10+06-10750 *44:00-17: 00% bee i nt RK me ee 
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PREREQUISITE 

Biology 420Z or equivalent or permission of the instructor. 
DESCRIPTION 
The theory consists of a comparative study of the microscopic characteristics and 
organization of cells, tissues and organs of the vertebrates. The histology ot the 
following tissues is interrelated with their ultrastructure, histochemistry and 
physiology of cell organelles: modern concept of cell and principles of histological 
studies: epithelial tissues, connective and supporting tissues (cartilage and bone), 
muscular tissue, circulatory system -blood and lymph; histology of respiratory 
systems, histology of excretory system, nervous tissue, brain and sense organs, 
histology of endocrine glands. The laboratories consist of a survey and study of the 
tp od tissues through prepared slides. Laboratory outlines are handed out in class. 

Essentials of Histology, G. Bevlander & J.A. Ramaley. The C.V. Mosby Co. 
REFERENCE LIST 
A Text Book of Histology, Bloom & Fawcett. W.B. Saunders Co. 

An Atlas of Human Anatomy,M.S.H. DiFiore. Lea and Febigen 

Atlas of Microscopic Anatomy, Bergman & Afifi. W.B. Saunders Co. 

Histology, Lesson & Lesson. W.B. Saunders Co. 
EVALUATION 
Grades are compiled on the results of periodic quizzes, laboratory reports and final 
lab and theory examinations, as follows: : 2 

Quizzes 20 per cent 

Laboratory 30 per cent 

Final (Laboratory) 20 per cent 

Final (Theory) 30 per cent 


Microscopal Techniques 
BIOLOGY 529B 


Professor: this year: K.S. Dhindsa 
Professor: Last year: K.S. Dhindsa 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
Mon. M-F 
10:00-10:50 9:00-17:00 
DESCRIPTION 


This course deals with the modern histological-histochemical techniques used in the 
study and preparation of animal tissues. The lectures and laboratories deal with the 
theory and actual preparation of animal tissues. The lectures and laboratories deal 
with the theory and actual operation of: fixation of the mammalian tissues, the 
biochemical characteristics of histological fixatives, the theory and biochemistry of 
staining-and various kinds of histological stains, methodology and instrumentation of 
tissue sectioning, interpretation and identification of the cell organelles, organic 
constituents of cells (nucleic acids -RNA, DNA; proteins, carbohydrates, lipids...) with 
specific staining methods. Techniques of autoradiography, principles of 
photomicrography. The students work in teams and are expected to submit a complete 
report of the methods followed along with photomicrographs of the tissues prepared. 
Periodic progress reports of the work carried out are also submitted. 
TEXT 

Microsopical Techniques, K.S. Dhindsa 

Microtechnique, R. Willey. The MacMillan-Co. 
EVALUATION 


Grades are compiled on the basis of reports, assignments and the manual dexterity 


precision, demonstrated inthe techniques‘carried out. 


; 
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Bio-Physical Education _ 


Philosophical and Sociological Foundations 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


BIO. P.E. L201A 


Taught last year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 
Taught this year by: Dr. J. McGraw and Dr. B.M. Petrie 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An introductory course designed to allow the student to manipulate the ideas that 
serve as a philosophical and sociological bases for current practices in health, physical 
education and recreation. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand the educational thought that is the basis for the place of health, 

physical education and recreation in today’s society, 
2. To look at the current practices and beliefs in a critical manner, 
3. To begin to identify personal philosophical alignments. 
COURSE CONTENT 

The course will investigate, in the broadest sense, the influence that play, sport, 
physical education, recreation, and a concern for human well being, have in our 
society. 

The meaning of past philosophical contentions and practices, along with current 
trends, should allow the student to gain a comprehensive background from which a 
personal philosophy can develop. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three class meetings per week. Meetings will involve presentations, lectures,by 
visiting scholars, and discussion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T.B.A. 
EVALUATION 

Objective and subjective tests will be assigned in order to evaluate the student's 
understanding of the text, selected readings, and class presentations. 


Introduction to Motor Learning 
BIO. P.E. L211 


Taught last year by: Richard Desjardins 
Taught this year by: Richard Desjardins 
TYPE OF COURSE 

Compusory course offered to first year students. This course will consider deter- 
minants of skill acquisition. Theories of learning will be studied and evaluated in 
relation to the psychomotor domain. Students will also. be required to conduct, 
analyze and report on a number of laboratory experiments. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVES 

To develop a general understanding of the principles, theories and models of motor 
learning. To investigate the developmental, social and environmental factors in- 
fluencing behavior. To study teaching and research implications. 
COURSE CONTENT 

Material presented in this course will include: Introduction to and the importance of 
the psychomotor domain: main considerations of skill acquisition; learning theories 
and models of skill acquisition; perceptual and cognitive processes; teaching im- 
plications; motivation; reinforcement feedback and knowledge of results; transfer 
retention: and social influences. 
TEACHING METHODS 

Two 1 - hour lectures per week plus laboratory activities (1 to 2 hours per week). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Signer, Robert N., Motor Learning and Human Performance. Collier Macmillan. 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Second Edition, 1975. 
EVALUATION 

Written examination; Laboratory experiments. 


Motor Learning and Human Performance 
BiO: PE: L213 


Taught last year by: Richard Desjardins 
Taught this year by: Richard Desjardins 
TYPE OF COURSE 

Compulsory course offered to first year students. This course will consider the 
underlying processes of man’s ability to perform and learn motor skills. Students will 
also be required to report on laboratory work. 
PREREQUISITES 

L211 
OBJECTIVES 

To develop a broader understanding of skill acquisiton through the use of behavioral 
systems, information processing and teaching implications. 


COURSE CONTENT 

Material presented in this course will include: Limitations and applications of 
human information processing; human performance model; attention; signal 
detection; absolute judgement; measurement of information; anticipation; reaction 
time; movement control; feedback; motor programs; behavior systems analysis; and 
teaching implications and models. 
TEACHING METHODS 
Two 1-hour lectures per week plus laboratory activities (1 to 2 hours per week). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY é ; 
Signer, Robert N., Motor Learning and Human Performance. Collier Macmillan. 
Macmillan Publishing Co., Second Edition, 1975. 
EVALUATION 

Written examination; Laboratory work 


Recreation & Leisure in 
Contemporary Society 
BIO. PE. L241 A/B 


Taught last year by: A. Wright and B.M. Petrie 
Taught this year by: A. Wright and B.M. Petrie 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This is an introductory course investigating basic theories of leisure and recreation 
and their effect on individuals and communities. It is open to all students, and com- 
pulsory for those in the Recreation and Leisure Studies programme. 
PREREQUISITES 
None are required as this course deals with fundamental theories 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To analyze various concepts of recreation and leisure. 
2. To study people's attitudes towards recreation and leisure, with a view to creating 
conceptual models for recreation services. 
3. To study the impact of recreation and leisure on the lives of individuals and various 
communities. 
COURSE OUTLINE 
The course provides a basis for understanding the increasing importance of 
recreation and leisure in our society. In an era of rapidly changing lifestyles, with a 
high incidence of anxiety and frustration, the value of leisure in maintaining mental and 
physical health is presented. Topics discussed include: Significance of leisure in 
meeting man’s needs, and leisure as an agent for changing values. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY : 
The class will meet for three one hour sessions per week, where the material will be 
presented and discussed in seminar form. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Required Text: Krause, R. Recreation and Leisure in Modern Society, Appelton- 
Century-Crofts 1971 
Suggested Readings: AAHPER, Leisure and Quality of Life, AAHPER: 1971 
Brightbill,* C.K., The Challenge of Leisure, Prentice-Hall Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1960 
Suggested Reading: Dumazedier, Joffre, Towards a Society of Leisure, New York Free 
Press: New York 1967 
Ellis, M.J. Why People Play, Prentice-Hall 
EVALUATION 
Problem-tasks will be set at the beginning of the course and students will work on them 
systematically at their own speed. Furher evaluation will be based on a class test anda 
final exam in the gym-rink. 
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Sports Science 
BIO. P.E. L251 


Taught last year by: Richard Desjardins 
Taught this year by: Richard Desjardins 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An introduction is provided to the science of sports. Various physiological and 
social psychological parameters influencing and limiting human performance are in- 
vestigated. Students will also be required to report on laboratory work. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
To develop a general understanding of the scientific principles governing sport ac- 
tivity. 
COURSE CONTENT 
Material presented in this course will include: Understanding the components and 
principles of exercise and physical fitness; studying the basic purpose and structures 
underlying human movement; physical and emotional health; weight control; social 
psychology; and physical activity. 
TEACHING METHODS 
Two 1-hour lectures per week plus laboratory activities (two hours per week). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Martens, Rainer, Social Psychology and Physical Activity. Harper and Row 
Publishers, 1975. 
EVALUATION 
Written examinations; laboratory work. 


Health Science 
BIO. P.E. L331 


Taught last year by: Dr. William R. Sellers 
Taught this year by: TBA 
TYPE OF COURSE } 
This course is an elective for students within and outside of the Department of Bio- 
Physical Education. ‘ 
PREREQUISITE 

None 
OBJECTIVES 

A personal health course that examines all aspects of health from strictly a biological 
base. The material presented is factual, yet it is applied so that students can improve 
the quality of their own health and that of others they contact. Students are taught to 
be good health consumers. They are taught the underlying causes of illness and 
injury so they can better evaluate and understand the treatments available. The course 
also stresses a preventitive approach to health and informs students what they can do to 
maintain their health. The course is open to all University students interested in their 
own health care. 
CONTENT 
I History of Health 
11 Health Problems (Morbidity and Mortality) 
Ill Genetics: A Basis of Health 
IV Sexual & Reproductive Health Problems 


I I TE OS TTI ES EI IS FL OE SE IE TL IGLESIAS LE I SS OE A ES ETT SIT CIS 


V_ A Scientific Approach to Family Living 
VI Pathogenic Organisms: Disease and Illness 
VII Cancer: What Does Research Say? 
Vill Heart Disease and Circulatory Disorders 
IX Nutrition: A Proper Diet 
X Physical Activity a Health: A Preventive Approach 
XI Respiratory Ailments 
XII Alcohol: The number One Health Problem? 
XIII Physiological Approach to Drug Abuse 
XIV Smoking and Its Consequences 
XV_ Environmental Problems and Our Health Risk? 
XVI Mental Health: Understanding Stress 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

a) Three 1 - hour lectures per week 

b) Audio visual aids: 3-D slides, films, filmstrips 

c) Guest lecturers 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Finch et al, Life Science and Man: A Biological Approach to Health, Holt Rinehart, 
Winston Publishers. (required text) 
EVALUATION 
Three one hour exams in the classroom (including the final) 

Term paper (1) 


Personal and Community 
Health Problems 
BIO. P.E. L333B 


Taught last year: Dr. Gary Moran 
Taught this year: TBA 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An option course for all other students on campus. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJERCTIVES 
The course examines causes, and symptoms of individual and community health 
problems and proposes steps that can be taken toward solving or dealing with these 
problems. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three 1 - hour lectures per week. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Good Health, Miller and Burt 
EVALUATION). 
A. Course Marks: Class Examinations 100 per cent. 


Tests, Measurements, and the Research 
Processs in Physical Education 

and Recreation 

BIO. P.E. L411A 


Taught last year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 
Taught this year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An upper level professional course for BIO P.E. majors and others interested in the 
research process as it relates to the expansion of knowledge; evaluation of programmes 
in community, therapeutic and preventative medicine; and to the critical evaluation of 
published studies. 
PREREQUISITES 
BIO P.E. 410Z Post secondary school math course. 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To understand the relationship between theoretical and empirical research in 
science, 
2. To understand basic research procedures in the initiation, conduct, and literary 
presentation of a research project 
3. To understand elementary statistical procedures, 
4. To interpret and understand research data reported in professional journals, and 
5. To provide the opportunity to utilize standardized tests in the areas of, 
a) health, 
b) physical education, and 
c) recreation. 
COURSE CONTENT 
The first part of the course deals with the development of an understanding of the 
scientific method and leads to the essentials of theory construction. Following this, the 
focus of the course deals with the development of hypotheses, sampling and 
measurement, and the selection ot appropriate statistical techniques. The problems 
of bias, error, validity and reliability, as they relate to research design and practice 
logically follow. The final part of the course deals with the sequential development of a 
research study with a final emphasis upon academic craftsmanship. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three class meetings per week. Meetings will involve presentations, discussion, and 
student prepared seminars. All students are expected to take part in laboratory ex- 
perimentation to become familiar with the use of standardized tests in programme 
evaluation. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Isaac. S. and Michael, W.B. Handbook in Research and Evaluation. San Diego. 
Knall. 1974. Library readings and source books to be assigned. 
EVALUATION 
Two examinations (mid term and final), research project involving the use of 
standardized tests, and a seminar presentation. 
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Chemistry - 


General Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 112 


Taught last year by: Staff 
Taught this year by: G.J. Trudel (for the 12th time) 

1 YPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for students continuing in any B.Sc. degree in a Quebec 
university. This is an introductory course. It is essentially the same as all “freshman” 
chemistry courses in North American universities. There are therefore international 
standards as to curricula and performance. 
PREREQUISITES 
From a curricular point of view, the course starts at the fundamentals of chemistry. 
Students do not, therefore, have to have previous chemistry courses. However, the 
pace of the course is such that beginners have to work very hard to remain competitive 
with the other students. 

OBJECTIVES 
Gaining factual knowledge - terminology, classifications, etc., about chemistry; and 
learning fundamental principles, generalizations, or theories, methods, etc., of 
chemistry. 
COURSE CONTENT 
The course follows closely to the chapters in the text which is well known in its field. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three one-hour lectures per week, one 3-hour laboratory per week - for two semesters. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY - 

1. Masterton and Slowinsky: Chemical Principles. 

2. Sorum: Introduction to Semimicro Qualitative Analysis, 4th ed.|. 

EVALUATION 
Class Test No. 1, October 1 hour 10 per cent 
Mid-year exam December 2 hours 20 per cent 
Class Test No. 2, February 1 hour 10 per cent 
Final Exam April 3 hours 33 per cent 
Laboratory 27 per cent 

In order to pass the course, students must obtain a passing mark in both theory and 
laboratory sections. 


Concepts in Science 
CHEMISTRY 300 


MWEF 

14:00-14:50 

Taught in previous years: J. Crelinsten 1975-76 and M. Hogben 1973-75 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for students outside the science discipline who perceive that a lack of 
science background may alienate them from much of the world’s activities and writing. 
PREREQUISITES 

None. This course is not open to students who have successfully completed Chemistry 
112 or Physics 101 or an equivalent course at CEGEP. If in doubt, ask the instructor. 
OBJECTIVES 

To learn the fundamental principles of concepts within the physical sciences with an eye 
toward developing a fuller appreciation of our different perceptions of the universe an 
of our own place within it. 
COURSE CONTENT 

Most of the following topics will be covered: 

The electronic and nuclear structure of atoms. 

The phenomena of light and optics 

Chemical principles: stoichiometry, bonding. 

Heat and thermodynamics. 
Newtonian and quantum mechanics. 

Relativity. 

Nuclear energy and radioactivity. 
Life: the difference between living and non-living molecules, the chemical basis of life. 
Principles of astronomy: structure and evolution of stars and galaxies. 
Cosmology and cosmogony, the origins of life. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Normal lectures with occasional two-hour sessions involving practical work in 
photography (dark room) and astronomy (telescope and planetarium). 

EVALUATION 
Class tests, assignments, projects and sessional exams, the proportions of which to be 
determined by both professor and class. 

PROBABLE TEXT 
Introduction to Concepts and Theories in Physical Science by G. Holton, 2nd Edition, 
Addison Wesley. 
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Introductory Organic Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 312A-314B 


MWE 

11:00-11:50 

Taught by R.H. Pallen for the 8th time. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for all general, major and honours chemistry students. 
PREREQUISITE 

Chemistry 112 or equivalent 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain factual knowledge and an understanding of the theory of atomic structure and 
chemical bonding at an elementary level. This is used to explain the properties of 
elements and their behaviour. - 

COURSE CONTENT 

(Course outline available.) 

In 312A. Development of theory of atomic structure, wave mechanical approach, 
periodicity of properties of elements. Periodic table. 

In 314B. Theory of bonding - ionic and covalent bonds valence bond and molecular 
orbital approach. Some spectoscopic data. Chemistry of non-transitional elements. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three one hour lectures per week. 

TEXTS 

1. Day and Selkin: Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry (Van Nostrand) 

2. List of reference books given to student that he-she is required to read. 
EVALUATION 

Each halt course has at least one class test, usually two (40 per cent) and a final exam 
(60 per cent). 


Photographic Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 315A-317B 


Sec. 01 Sec. 02 
Wed. Fri. 
14:00-17: 14:00-17 :00 


Taught last year by: D. Hui 

Taught this year by: D. Hui 

TYPE OF COURSE 

These are elective courses for any non-Science student. Chemistry 317B is a con- 
tinuation of Chemistry 315A. 

PREREQUISITES 

High school chemistry is sufficient. Students with no previous chemistry are 
discouraged from taking these courses. 

OBJECTIVES 

This is a scientific and systematic exploration of the chemistry of the development 
process. 

Students should not expect to learn darkroom tricks from these courses. Rather the 
theory and principle of the development process will be investigated from the science 
point of view i.e. the courses explain what has really happened to the photographic 
material after exposure and after each of the development steps. From this factual 
information students will be able to correct their own faulty habits in the darkroom, 
improve their darkroom techniques and understand the photographic process. 
COURSE CONTENT 

Chem. 315A 

Basic chemistry theories for the photographic process. 

Photographic emulsion; developer ingredients, water impurities, control of 


development: relationship between temperature, agitation, concentration and degree 
of development. 

Chem. 317B 

Theory of formation of latent image; theory of development of the silver halide grain; 
fixer ingredients; thoroughness of fixation and washing; reversal processing. 

At the end of this course, students will have a chance to demonstrate their knowledge of 
photographic chemistry by working on‘a self-initiated or assigned project. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

One 3-hour perioa per week (approximately 1 hour lecture and 2 hours laboratory). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1. G.T. Eaton: Photographic Chemistry in Black and White and Color Photography. 
2. M.J. Langford: Basic Photography. 

EVALUATION 

Laboratory 35 per cent 

Assignment or project 10 per cent 

Class test ((1 per term) 15 per cent 

Final exam 40 per cent 


In order to pass the course students must obtain a passing grade in both theory and lab. 


Introductory Organic Chemistry | 
CHEMISTRY 326A 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
MWEF TTHF 
11:00-11:50 14:00-17:00 


Taught last year by M. Baldwin, (lectures) 

This year by M. Bladwin, M. Doughty (lectures); D. Hui (labs). 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course forms the first part of an introductory survey of organic chemistry for 
bioscience students. Available as an elective to students with the necessary 
prerequisites. 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 112 (General Chemistry) or equivalent 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge and learning fundamental principles of organic chemistry 
with emphasis on biological examples. 

COURSE CONTENT 

Structure and reactions of aliphatic and aromatic hydrocarbons; stereochemistry; 

introduction to mechanisms of reactions. The laboratory work covers fundamental 
techniques of separation and purification of organic compounds, and some simple 

reactions. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three 1-hour lectures per week. One of these hours will occasionally be devoted to a 

problem-solving tutorial session. 

One 3-hour laboratory session per week for all students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

To be announced. 

EVALUATION 

Theory, (Class tests & final exam) 85 per cent 


Laboratory 15 per cent 
A passing grade must be obtained in both the theory and laboratory parts of this course 


in order to obtain credit for the course. 


Introductory Organic Chemistry II 
CHEMISTRY 328B 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 

MWF TTHF 

11:00-11:50 14:00-17:00 

Taught last year by M. Baldwin, (lectures); D. Hui (labs). 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course completes the second part of the introductory survey of organic chemistry 
for bioscience students. Available as an elective to the students with the necessary 
prerequisites 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 326A or equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge and learning fundamental principles of organic chemistry 
with emphasis on biological examples. 

COURSE CONTENT 

Chemical reactions and properties of some functional groups including alcohols and 
phenols, carbonyl compounds, carboxylic acids and their derivatives, amines and some 
nitrogen containing compounds. Practical applications to such groups as detergents, 
foods, drugs, pesticides and compounds of biological interest. 

The laboratory work covers examples of reactions of typical functional groups and 
some simple and multi-step syntheses. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three 1-hour lectures per week. One of these hours will occasionally be devoted to a 
problem solving tutorial session. 

One 3-hour laboratory session per week for all students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

To be announced. 

EVALUATION 
_Class tests and final exam 85 per cent 

Laboratory work 15 per cent 


A passing grade must be obtained in both theory and laboratory sections of this course 
to obtain credit for the course. 
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Physical Chemistry for Chemists 
CHEMISTRY 336Z 


Sec. 01 

MWEF 

9:00-9:50 

Taught this year by G.J. Trudel 

Taught last year by K. Ekler 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for students seeking a B.Sc. in chemistry and for students taking a 
general B.Sc. It may be the only courses he or she takes in Physical Chemistry. 

This is an introductory course in physical chemistry, therefore many subjects are 
looked at but never gone into in depth. 
PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 112, General Chemistry or its equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES 

The course is not designed to be a mere collection of facts, but rather an introduction to 
ways of thinking about the foundations of physical chemistry. The concepts of 
physical chemistry are transient states in the progress of science. This course intends to 
help the student reach this understanding. 

COURSE CONTENT 

A course outline is handed out in the first lecture. The student will usually find the 
subject matter discussed in lectures well covered in the text assigned. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three 1-hour lectures per week for two semesters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Barrow (McGraw-Hill), Physical Chemistry, 3rd Edition 

EVALUATION 

A) Schedule: 

Test, November - 1 hour. 

Test, December - 2 hours. 

Test, March - 1 hour. 

Final Exam, April - 3 hours. 

b) Course marks: 

Tests 60 per cent 

Final exam 40 per cent 


Physical Chemistry for 
Biochemistry Degree Students 


CHEMISTRY 338Z 


Sec. 01 

MWEF 

10:00-10:50 

Taught last year by K. Ekléer 

Taught this year by K. Ekler 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for students taking a B.Sc. with a major in Biochemistry and 
Medicinal Chemistry. 

The course is an introductory course in Physical Chemistry. The course is not intended 
to convey disciplinary instruction in physical chemistry but is rather a cursory look at 
the foundations of physical chemistry and an attempt to show how physical chemistry 
impinges on biology. 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 112 - General Chemistry. 

OBJECTIVES 

The course is not intended to be a rigorous (by which is usually meant, mathematical) 
treatment of the subject of physical chemistry but an attempt to arouse the students’ 
interest in acquiring an understanding of the basic concepts of physical chemistry as 
they apply to living systems. Biological subjects in general tend to be more descriptive 
than are their cousins of the physical (or exact) sciences, which students assume can 
only be conveyed as an endless succession of mathematical equations whose com- 
prehension and manipulation demand a great knowledge of mathematics. In this 
course, a minimal amount of mathematics is employed. 

COURSE CONTENT 

A course outline is handed out in the first lecture and followed reasonably. The student 
will usually find the subject matter discussed in lectures well covered in the text 
assigned. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three 1-hour lectures per week for two semesters. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Barrow: ‘Physical Chemistry for the Life Sciences, (McGraw Hill). 

EVALUATION 

a) Schedule: 

Test - November (1 hour) 

Test - December (2 hours) 

Test - March (1 hour) 

Final exam - April (3 hours) 

b) Marks: 

Test 60 per cent 

Final exam 40 per cent 
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Analytical Chemistry I 
CHEMISTRY 342A 


Taught last year by R.H. Zienius 

Taught this year by G.J. Trudel 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for students taking a B.Sc. in Chemistry at all levels. This is an 
introductory course to analytical chemistry. 

Analytical chemistry is one of the active areas of chemical research and researchers in 
chemistry, and many of the other physical and biological sciences rely heavily upon the 
results of chemical analysis. 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 112 or equivalent 
COURSE CONTENT 

The course is intended to present the basic theory and practice of classical volumetric 
and gravimetric analysis. No attempt is made to treat the subject in an exhaustive 
manner, but rather to present detailed discussion of a relatively few examples as a 
means of demonstrating the applicability of each analytical method. 

A course outline is given out in the first lecture and followed with reasonable closeness. 
The student will usually find the sbuject matter discussed in lectures covered in the text 
assigned. 

TEACHING FORMAT 
Two one and an half hour lectures per week; one three-hour laboratory per week for 
one semester. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Peters, Haves, and Hieftje, Chemical Separations and Measurements 
EVALUATION 

Assignments 10 per cent 

Class test 20 per cent 

Final exam 45 per cent 

Laboratory 25 per cent 


In order to pass the course, students must obtain a passing mark in both theory and 
laboratory sections. 


Analytical Chemistry II 
CHEMISTRY 344B 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
TTH TTH 
10:30-11:45 14: 30-17:30 


Taught last year by R.H. Zienius 

Taught this year by R.H. Zienius 

Present instructor has taught one or two sections of this course in each of the past ten 
years. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Compulsory for chemistry and biochemistry students. Available as an elective to any 
student who has the necessary prerequisites. 

This course is intended to be an introduction to basic spectroscopic methods of analyses 
used in all analytical laboratories - chemical, pharmaceutical, medical, geological, 
forensic, etc. 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 342A and an organic chemistry course. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge, and learning fundamental principles of basic instrumental 
methods of analysis. 

COURSE CONTENT 

Emission spectroscopy, flame photometry, atomic and molecular absorption spec- 
troscopy, flame photometry, atomic and molecular absorption spectrophotometry, 
infrared spectroscopy, nuclear magnetic reasonace spectroscopy and fluorimetry are 
covered in lectures. The laboratory provides the student with experience in the use of 
simple instrumentation. Solution of problems based on these techniques is an im- 
portant part of this course 
TEACHING FORMAT 

Three hours of lectures per week. One of these hours will frequently be devoted to 
discussion of assignments (seven submitted by the class). 

One 3-hour laboratory session per week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Willard, Merritt and Dean, Instrumental Methods of Analysis 

EVALUATION 

Mid-term exam (one and a quarter hour) 15 per cent 

Assignments (eight) 10 per cent 

Laboratory work 25 per cent 

Final exam 50 per cent 

A passing grade must be obtained in both the theory and laboratory parts of this course 
in order to obtain credit for the course. 


Biorganic Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 4272 


Sec. 01 

TTH 

10:30-11:45 

Taught this year by M. Baldwin 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An intermediate organic chemistry course with strong emphasis on biomolecules. 
Available as an elective to students with the necessary prerequisites. 

PREREQUISITE ; 

Chemistry 322Z or Chemistry 326A-328B or equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES . 

To extend and apply fundamental principles of organic chemistry to molecules of 


biological interest. 

COURSE CONTENT 

Aspects of molecular structure and reactions of the organic components of cells, in- 
cluding carbohydrates, amino acids and proteins, liquids, nucleotides and nucleic 
acids. 

Chemistry and biological implications of a selection of natural products such as 
steroids, terpenes and alkaloids are also discussed. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Lectures: 3 hours per week. 

EVALUATION 

Finai format to be decided. 

Combination of class tests, examination and term paper on a selected topic. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Selected readings from journals and monographs. 


Industrial Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY 452Z 


MWF 

11:00-11:50 

Taught last year by R.H. Zienius 

Taught this year by R.H. Zienius 

Present instructor has taught one or two sections of this course in each of the past ten 
years. 

TYPE OF COURSE’ 

Compulsory course for major chemistry students. Available to a student who has the 
necessary prerequisite. In past years this course has been successfully taken by biology, 
engineering and psychology students. 

This course in intended to show the student how chemistry is applied in various in- 
dustries. It is intended to be a very practical course. 

PREREQUISITES 

Any introductory organic chemistry course. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge in the sense of learning to apply a student's basic knowledge 
of chemistry to industrial scale processes. 

COURSE CONTENT 

History of the chemical industry, development of industrial processes, unit operations 
and equipment, petroleum, petrochemicals, plastics, tibres, fuels, water treatment, _ 
pharmaceuticals, pulp and paper, wood chemicals, fertilizers, heavy inorganic 
chemicals, and pollution are some of the major topics covered in lectures. 

Students are expected to participate in 10 to 12 half-day plant tours which serve to 
illustrate the lecture material. Likely plants to be visited this year are: Armstrong 
Cork, Goodfellow. Combusion Ltd., Gulf Oil, Monsanto, Merck Frosst, Canadian 
International Paper, Canadian Industries Limited, Richelieu Fabrics, etc. These 
tours are considered to be an integral part of the course. 


THATS THE NICE THING 
ABOUT A SMALL COLLEGE 
/7'S SO PERSONAL.. HELL 


AH, GRADUATION! 

THAT STIRRING CEREMONY 
DURING WHICH THE 
PRESIDENT LAYS OUR 
DIPLOMAS ON US.. 


\> 
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‘ 
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Sy 
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SO MUCH FOR 
THE LAST SHRED 
OF MY IDENT ~ 


TEACHING FORMAT 

‘inree hours or lectures per week. Group discussion will be encouraged. Ten to twelve 
half-day pliant tours. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Recommended references are: 

1. J.A. Kent, Riegel’s Industrial Chemistry 
2. R.N. Shreve, Chemical Process Industry 
3. F.A. Henglein, Chemical Technology 
EVALUATION 

Class test - early November 25 per cent 
Class test - late January 25 per cent 

Final examination 25 per cent 

Term Paper 25 per cent 


Biochemistry 
CHEMISTRY 490Z 


Sec. 01 Sec. 01 Lab 
MWE MTTH 
12:00-12:50 14:00-17 :00 


Professor last year T. Nogrady 

Professor this year J. Parkes and T. Nogrady 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Compulsory for Biochemistry majors, elective for Chemistry students and Biology 
majors with the necessary prerequisites. 

PREREQUISITES 

Chemistry 326-328, Chemistry 338Z or equivalent, and an introductory General 
Biology course (university level). Biology students may be admitted without physical 
chemistry. Concurrent study of Chemistry 427Z is strongly recommended. 
OBJECTIVES 

To gain factual knowledge in the chemistry of biologically important molecules and 
study intermediary metabolism and bioenergetics. Understanding of correlations 
between chemical and biological aspects is stressed. The course, in its present form is 
self-contained and is identical to the one offered at the Sir George Williams campus. 
COURSE CONTENT 

After a brief introduction to protein chemistry enzymology and bioenergetics are 
discussed. This leads to study of metabolic pathways for carbohydrates, proteins, 
lipids and nucleic acids, gylcolysis and respiration. The second term deals with 
photosynthesis and biosynthetic reactions on a wide variety of biomolecules. 


Classics 


A.Literature 


The Beginings of European 
Literature (Greek Literature) 
CLASSICS L211 


TIME: TTH10:30-11:45 
PROFESSOR 

TBA 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for those within or without the discipline. A survey of Greek literature. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVE 3 

Gaining a broad understanding of the development of Greek literature from Homeric 
times to the Alexandrian age. 
CONTENT 

The Emergence of Greek Epic - Homer and Hesiod - Lyric Poetry - Tragedy and 
Comedy - Philosophy and Historiography - Rhetoric - Alexandrian Poetry. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Homer - Iliad 

Aeschylus - Oresteia 

Sophocles - Antigone and Oedipus 

Euripides - Bacchae 

Plato - Symposium 
EVALUATION 

Final exam /9 per cent: Term paper 25 per cent 
CREDITS 

, 


The Beginings of European 


Literature (Latin Literature) 
CLASSICS L212 


TIME: TTH 10:30-11:45 
PROFESSOR 
TBA 
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The laboratory deals with reactions and determination of biomolecules followed by 
experiments on metabolism using isolated cells systems as well as animal organs. 
Modern instrumental methods are stressed. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three one-hour lectures per week with discussion (size of class permitting). Three 
hours of laboratory in groups of 12-15. 

TEXTS 

Stryer: Introduction Biochemistry or Lehninger: Biochemistry, 2nd edition 
EVALUATION 

A minimum of three class tests (1 hour duration) during the year, plus one short term 
paper; three-hour final exam, 45 per cent term work and 15 per cent laboratory. Both 
theory and lab has to be passed to complete the course. Short tests are given in the 
laboratory before the experiment is started, to assure full understanding of practical 
work. 


Nature and Analysis of Pollutants 
CHEMISTRY 541A 


Taught last year by R.H. Zienius 
Not given this year. 
The present instructor has taught this course since its introduction a few years ago. 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective: Available to any student having a background in analytical chemistry. This 
course is intended to prepare a student already familiar with the basics of analytical 
chemistry, including instrumental analysis, to carry out air and water pollution studies. 
PREREQUISITE 
An introductory course in analytical chemistry. 
OBJECTIVES 
Gaining practical factual knowledge. 
COURSE CONTENT 
Following a survey of major industrial and municipal pollutants, a description is given 
of measuring systems, sampling procedures, and concentration and separation 
techniques. Topics such as continuous monitoring systems, automated analyses, and 
the like are also discussed. 
TEACHING FORMAT 
Three hours of lectures per week. 
EVALUATION 
Class test 30 per cent 
Final examination 70 per cent. 


TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for those within or without the discipline. A survey of Roman literature. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVE 

Gaining a broad understanding of the development of Roman literature from Plautus 
to the end of the Roman Empire in the West. 
CONTENT 

Greece's legacy to Rome - Origins of Roman literature - Development of Comedy - 
Rhetoric - Philosophy and the Ciceronian Legacy - Tacitus and Roman Historiography 


- the Poetry of Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Juvenal - the Decline of Roman 
Literature. 


TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Lucretius - De Rerum Natura 

Catullus - Poems 

Virgil - Aeneid, Eclogues 

Ovid - Metamorphoses 
EVALUA LION 

Final exam 75 per cent; Term paper 25 per cent 
CREDITS 

3 


Greek Drama: Theatre and 
Democracy in Fifth Century Athens 
CLASSICS L220 


TIME: TTH 9:00-10:15 
PROFESSOR 

D. Taddeo 
TYPE OF COURSE 

This is a general course open to all students and offered as an elective within the major 
for Classics majors. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVES 

To examine the origins of drama. To become acquainted with the Greek plays. To 
see how they reflected the thoughts and feelings of the times. To consider them as 


literature expressing the aspirations of people of all times. 
CONTENT 


Tragedies and comedies of the fifth century B.C. selected from the works of 
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Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures, class discussions. Research project and readings outside of class time. 
EVALUATION 

Open to discussion at the start of the course. Last year’s system was: research paper 
or final exam - 40 per cent. short essays written in class on prepared topics - 60 per cent. 


no final exam. 
CREDITS 


B. History 


The Ancient Near East 1 
CLASSICS L230 


(Also given as History L219) 

TIME 

MWE 9:00-10:00 

PROFESSOR 

B. Wardy 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An historical survey from late prehistory to the first Persian conquest of the Middle 
East. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

CONTENT 

A short introduction on the Neolithic Period will be followed by the history of Egypt, 
with emphasis on economic, political and religious factors. 


FORMAT 

Lectures, seminars, students’ projects. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

G. Steindorff and K. Seele - When Egypt Ruled in the East 
EVALUATION 


Term mark 60 per cent 
Final exam 40 per cent 
CREDITS 

2 


The Ancient Near East 2 
CLASSICS L231] 


(Also given as History L221) 

TIME 

MWFE 9:00-10:00 

PROFESSOR 

B. Wardy 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An historical survey from late pre-history to the first Persian conquest of the Middle 
East, 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

CONTENT 

The purpose of this course is to give a survey of the history of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Ancient Israel and the Hittites. Ancient sources will be used whenever possible. 
FORMAT : 

Lectures, seminars, students’ projects. 

BIBLLOGRAPHY 

S.N. Kramer - The Sumerians 

A.L. Oppenhein - Ancient Mesopotamia 

O.R. Gurney - The Hittites 

A.T. Olmstead - History of the Persian Empire 


EVALUATION 

Term mark 60 per cent 
Final exam 40 per cent 
CREDITS 

3 


Greek History 
CLASSICS L240 


(Also given as History L223) 
TIME: MWEF 13: 00-14 :00 
PROFESSOR 

L. Sanders 
TYPE OF COURSE 

A survey of Greek History from Minoan-Mycenaean times to the Roman conquest of 
Greece, viewed primarily through the eyes of contemporaries, emphasizing those issues 
that have excited and continue to arouse interest and controversy among historians. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
CONTENT : 

Though Athens for its unique cultural and political achievement inevitably occupies 
the central interest, due attention will be paid her critics as well as her admirers. The 
credibility of the ancient evidence will be carefully assessed and emphasis will be placed 
on social as well as political matters. 

TEACHING METHODOLGY 

3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M.I. Rostovtzeff- Greece 

D. Kagan - Problems in Ancient History, Vol. I 

W.G. Forrest-The Emergence of Greek Democracy 
EVALUATION 

Final Exam 60 per cent 1 term paper 40 per cent 
ac a ; 


Roman History 
CLASSICS L241 


(Also given as History L225) 
TIME: MWF 13:00-14:00 
PROFESSOR 
L. Sanders 
TYPE OF COURSE 
A survey of Roman History from 776 B.C. to 476 A.D. viewed primarily through the 
eyes of contemporaries, emphasizing those issues that have excited and continue to 
arouse interest among historians. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
CONTENT 
The central interest will inevitably be Rome's administrative genius and imperial 
successes. Social and economic as well as political data will be considered and the 
credibility of the ancient evidence will be carefully assessed. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
M.I. Rostovtzeff - Rome 
D. Kagan - Problems in Ancient History, Vol. II 
F.E. Adcock- Roman Political Ideas and Practice 
EVALUATION 
Final exam 60 per cent; 1 term paper 40 per cent 


Continuity and Change: An Intellectual 


History of the Late Roman Empire 
CLASSICS L346 


(Also given as History L324) 
TIME : THURSDAY 9:30-11:30 

PROFESSOR 

S. Casey 
TYPE OF COURSE 

A seminar open to major and honours students in second or third year of any 
department who are interested in investigating the roots of Western civilization. 
PREREQUISITES 

At least one course on the ancient or medieval world. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

An examination of the main intellectual and social forces of the Roman Empire that 
influenced the formation of European ‘society. Among the topics studied will be: Neo- 
Platonism, Gnosticism, the Greek and Roman system of education, commerce and 
finance, public and private-welfare policies, the Greek and Roman city, Roman law,the - 
Mystery Religions, early Christianity, Roman engineering, art, and architecture, 
decline and influence of Roman Empire. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
1 weekly session 
EVALUATION 
Short presentation at each weekly session 


quman Beginings: The Stone Ages 
CLASSICS L449 
(Also given as History L442) 


TIME: TUESDAY 9:00-11:00 
PROFESSOR 

D. Brown 

TYPE OF COURSE 


Seminar 


PRIMUS EG I Oe 


PREREQUISITES 

Honours standing in History or Classics 
CONTENT 

The origin of man and man’s place in evolution and in nature, Man the toolmaker: 
australopithecines, homo habilis, homo erectus, Peking man, Java man, Solo man, and 
others. The fossil evidence and taxonomic problems. Man the hunter: meat-eating, 
intelligence, and sexual differentiations. Territoriality and aggression. The struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest: Darwinism, Marxism, and sociology. 
Palaeolithic cultures: | Abbevillean, Acheulean, Clactonian, and Mousterian. 
Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon mixtures? Man the artist. From Perigordian to 
Magdalenian. Epipaleolithic and Mesolithic societies. The Neolithic revolution. 
Stone Age cultures of today. Importance and relevance of pre-history. Homo ludens. 
FORMAT 

1 meeting per week 
ss ogee 


C. Culture and 

Civilization 
Women in Classical Antiquity 
CLASSICS L254 


TIME: MWF 14: 00-15:00 
PROFESSOR 

L. Sanders 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An examination of the social status and political influence of women in Ancient 
Greece and Rome. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
CONTENT 

Particular emphasis will be placed upon the apparent contradiction between the 
seemingly inferior position occupied by women in fifth century Athens and the general 
enlightenment that characterized the epoch. Within this context, the influence of war 
upon the struggle for feminine emancipation, as seen through the eyes of tragedians, 
comic writers, philosophers and historians, will be considered. Roman women will be 
viewed with particular reference to the question: to what extent the essentially hostile 
scandalmongering of the sources is reflective of veracity of fact of an essentially non- 
liberal environment. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Sarah B. Pomeroy - Goddesses, Whores, Wives and Slaves 
EVALUATION 

Final exam 60 per cent 2 term papers 40 per cent 
CREDITS 

6 


Myth and Mythmaking 
CLASSICS L260 


TIME: MWF 11:00-12:00 
PROFESSOR 

B. Wardy 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An examination of the universal features of myth. Different theories of the 
recurrence of myth patterns in different cultures. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 
CONTENT ‘ 

Near Eastern Mythologies (Mesopotamia, Ugarit, Canaan, Egypt). Major classical 
myths on the origin of the gods, the feats of heroes and the adventure of mortals in 
Homer, Hesiod, the Greek tragedians, the Platonic dialogues, Ovid. Special attention 
will be given to such major myths as: the creation, the flood, afterlife, the golden age, 
Oedipus-type myths, rivalry between brothers, fratricide, Androgynos-Man, (Sym- 
posium, Midrash), the myth of the hero. The course might also include myths from 
other peoples depending upon the qualifications and interests of the students. This 
come is designed to encourage varied kinds of readings, short papers and discussions 
in class. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
3 lectures per week 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
P.K. Sanders - The Epic of Gilgamesh 
M. Grant - Myths of the Greeks and Romans 
S.H. Hooke - Middle Eastern Mythology 
EVALUATION 

Term mark 60 percent Final exam 40 percent 

CREDHS 


An Introduction to Archaeology 
CLASSICS L264 


TIME: TTH 16:00-17:45 
PROFESSOR 
D. Brown 
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TYPE OF COURSE 

Archaeology asa science; its purpose, methods, theories and techniques. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
CONTENT 

The relationship of Archaeology to Pre-History, Ancient History, Fine Arts and 
Anthropology. The Neolithic Revolution and the emergence of the earliest 
civilizations: Mesopotamia, Egypt, India and China. The Bronze Age in Crete and in 
Greece. 
FORMAT 

2 lectures per week Most of the course will consist in the presentation, classification, 
dating and interpretation of selected artifacts. Some work at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T.B.A. 
EVALUATION 

2 objective-type essays 
CREDITS 

3 


Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology 
CLASSICS L265 


TIME: TTH 16:00-17:45 

PROFESSOR 

D. Brown 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

The archaeology of Greece and Rome with particular attention to painting (especially 
ceramics), sculpture, and architecture. The concept of “style” in archaeology and in art 
history and criticism. The-works of Exekias and Douris, of Phidias and Praxiteles, and 
of Iktinos and Kratinos as representative of the “ideal” in Classical Greek Art. Roman 
Art as Greek and Etruscan derivative as well as evidencing and the peculiarly Roman. 
The falsifications of history and the truth that can be recovered by the archaeologist. 
FORMAT 

2 lectures per week Some work at the Montreeal Museum of Fine Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Richter - A Handbook of Greek Art 
EVALUATION 

2 objective-type exams 
CREDITS 

3 


Mesoamerican Archaeology 
CLASSICS L268 


TIME: TUESDAY 19 :00-21:30 

PROFESSOR 

D. Brown 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 
An archaelogical and anthropological study of the Pre-Columbian peoples, cultures, 
and civilizations of ancient Mexico, Belize, Guatemala and Honduras: the Olmec 
“mother culture” Izape, Monte Alban, Tlatilco, and Teotihuacan. The glory and the 
grandeur of the Maya. Form and iconography in Mesoamerican art. From the Toltecs 
to the Aztecs. An aesthetic appreciation of Pre-Columbian art and architecture. What 
does it all mean? ur :nt excavations, theories, and controversies among 
Americanists. 
FORMAT 

1 lecture per week Some work at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T<Biva 
EVALUATION 

2 objective-type exams 
CREDITS 


South American Archaeology 
CLASSICS L269 


TIME: TUESDAY 19:00-21 :030 

PROFESSOR 

D. Brown 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

An archaeological and anthropolological study of the Pre-Columbian peoples, 
cultures and civilizations of ancient Peru, Columbia, Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile: the 
“mother culture” of Chavin de Huantar. Valdivian pottery and stone age (Jomon) 
Japan. The great empires of Peru before the Incas: Huari-Tiahuanaco, Chan Chan, 
and Chimu. Paracas, Nazca and Mochica art. The “tears of the sun” and the coming 
of the Incas. Characteristics of Inca civilization. A survey of current excavations and 
research. 
FORMAT 

1 meeting per week Some work at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T.B.A. 
EVALUATION 

2 objective-type exams 
CREDITS 
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D. Classical Philology 


Elementary Greek 
CLASSICS L280 


TIME: MWF 10:00-11:00 

PROFESSOR 

S. Casey 
TYPE OF COURSE AND OBJECTIVES 

Open to students of all departments who may wish to begin acquiring a skill in 
reading the Greek classics in the original. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 
FORMAT 

Meetings three times a week for two semesters 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Thrasymachus (Wilding) 
EVALUATION 

Two tests each term. 
CREDITS 

6 


Intermediate Greek 
CLASSICS L380 


TIME: MWF 10:00-11:00 
PROFESSOR 
L. Sanders 
TYPE OF COURSE 
_ Work beyond Classics L280 or equivalent towards ihe acquisition of a reading 
command of the language. 
PREREQUISITE 
Classics L280 or equivalent 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
3 lectures per week. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A.H. Nash Williams - The Spirit of Greece 
Plato - Apology and Crito 
EVALUATION 
3 term tests 60 per cent Final exam 40 per cent 
CREDITS 
6 


Elementary Latin 
CLASSICS L290 


TIME: MWF 12:00-13:00 
PROFESSOR 
P. Widdows 
TYPE OF COURSE AND OBJECTIVE 
Open to students of all departments who may wish to begin acquiring a skill in 
reading the Latin Classics in the original. 


AFTER You 


COME CN, 
IWouD ’ «——— 


MIND IF... 


JE N'A FeERfis 
RIEN ! 


NO, PLEASE, 
GO AHEAD 


ra = No, REA oe a 


PREREQUISITES 
None 
FORMAT 
Meetings three times a week for two semesters. 
EVALUATION 
Several tests each term 
i 


Intermediate Latin 
CLASSICS L390 


TIME: MWF 14:00-15 :00 

PROFESSOR 

B. Wardy 
TYPE OF COURSE 

Grammar, Composition and Literature 
PREREQUISITES 

Classics L290 or High School Latin 
FORMAT 

Three lectures per week 
EVALUATION 

Term Work - 70 per cent 

Final Exam - 30 per cent 
i ea 


Greek Literature (Advanced) 
CLASSICS L480 


TIME: TBA 

PROFESSOR 

TBA 
TYPE OF COURSE 

Selected works of Greek authors for students with Honours standing in Intermediate 
Greek. 
PREREQUISITES 

Classics L380 or equivalent 
ei? 


Latin Literature (Advanced) 
CLASSICS L490 


TIME: TBA 
PROFESSOR 
S. Casey 
TYPE OF COURSE ; 
— works of Latin authors for students with Honours standing in Intermediate 
tin. 
PREREQUISITES 


Classics L390 or equivalent 
CREDITS 
6 
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Commerce and 


Financial Accounting 
ACCOUNTANCY 213 


Taught this year: S. Bratt, G. Kouri, K. Arthur, H. Mann, L. Robertson, H. Dauderis 
Taught last year: K. Arthur, G. Kouri, S. Bratt , 

TYPE OF COURSE & CONTENT 

This course examines the theory and practice involved in recording and reporting an 
organization’s financial information for interested parties. It includes the preparation 
and analysis of financial statements. This course is required for all Commerce and 
Administration students and is recommended for non-Commerce and Administration 
students, particularly those considering graduate studies in business administration. 
PREREQUISITE 

None. 

COURSE TEXT 

Slavin, Reynolds, Dauderis - Basic Accounting First Canadian Edition, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston of Canada, Ltd. 1975. 

Sanders, Dauderis - Student's Self Study Guide for Basic Accounting, First Canadian 
Edition 

EVALUATION 

Class tests, Business Game, Final Examination 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


Two one and a half hour classes per week 


Business Law 
MANAGEMENT 211 


Taught this year: D..Franklin 

Taught last year: J. Lanthier 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A general survey of the law obtaining in the Province of Quebec with special emphasis 
on the aspects thereof relating to business and commerce. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To familiarize students with the basic laws of Domicile, Marriage, Persons, Property, 
Ownership, Contracts of Sale, Lease and Hire, Mandate, Partnership, as well as certain 
other areas. 

COURSE TEXT 

Quebec Civil Code, tranklin and Franklin, Introduction to Quebec Law 
EVALUATION ; 

Class work and final examination - grading scheme to be announced in class 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Commerce and Administration students may not take this course for credit. 


Foundations of Behavior 
MANAGEMENT 213 


Taught this year: E. Kaplan, M: DeBeaupré 

Taught last year: (not offered) 

TYPE OF COURSE : 

A basic course in psychological and sociological concepts relevant to the study of 
organizational problems. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

CONTENT 

Topics include personality, interpersonal behaviour, group behaviour, intergroup 
behaviour, perception, attitudes, and motivation. 

OBJECTIVES 

To familarize students with the basic concepts of psychology and sociology as applied 
to business organizations. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two one and a half hour classes per week. Lectures. 

COURSE TEXT 

To be announced 

EVALUATION 

Final examination, Mid-year examination, individual project 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

As this is a lecture course, class sizes will be larger than usual for commerce offerings. 


istration 
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Management: Theory and Practice 
MANAGEMENT 266 


Taught this year: M. Jamal, P. Filiatrault, Lawson, R. Dainow 

Taught last year: (not offered) 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An introductory course in management theory and practice in which management will 
be viewed as a discipline and as a process (planning, organizing and evaluating). The 
evolution and scope of management will be considered with illustrations drawn from 
Canadian experiences. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this course is to introduce the student to basic management principles, 
theory and practice. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two one and one half hour classes per week. Lectures and cases. 

COURSE TEXT 

Robbins, Stephen P. The Administrative Process: Integrating Theory and Practice 
EVALUATION 

Mid-Term, Final exam. 
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The Marketing Process (Introductory) 
MARKETING 213 


Taught last year: B. Barbieri, P. Lynagh, U. Todorovic, V. Jones 

Taught this year: B. Barbieri, P. Lynagh, U. Todorovic, K. Simon, J. Skelton, Z. 
Gidengil, P. McElligott, J. Ahmad 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for students in Commerce and Administration. The course is 

also recommended as an elective for non-commerce University II or III students. It 

involves an introductory look at basic marketing concepts. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide the student with a broad understanding of the Marketing concept and how 

it functions as an essential aspect of the business (or other) enterprise. 

CONTENT 

This course involves an introductory study of the major concepts that are required to 


Introduction to Scientific Computing 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 211 


Sec. 01 Sec. 03 Sec 51 
MWE TTH Wed. 
11:00-11:50 9:00-10:15 19:00-21:50 
Sec. 02 Sec. 52 
MWEFEF Thu. 
12:00-12:50 19 :00-21:30 
TYPE OF COURSE 


May be taken as a half-course Universitylevel elective, or as a Collegial level course in a 
make-up program. It is equivalent to the CEGEP course 420-902. Students in the B.Sc. 
program for a Specialization in Computer Science are required to complete this course 
as a prerequisite for the University program, and may not take it for University-level 
credit. Students in the B. Comm. Computer Science program should take Computer 
Science 221 instead of Computer Science 211. 
The introductory courses Computer Science 211, 221 and 301 cover the same 
description of the digital computer, but differ in the area of applications. A student 
~ may not obtain credit for more than one of these courses, because of their similarity. 
PREREQUISITES 
No previous knowledge of computers is required. 
OBJECTIVES 
To overcome the fear of computers; to correct popular misconceptions,to provide 
experience in using computers and practice in preparing scientific and technical 
problems for solution. To explain the basic operating principles of computers. 
CONTENT 
The course begins with a brief history of computers and a tour of the data processing 
facilities to be used by the student. The parts of a computer and how they work, as well 
as the preparation of programs, are explained with the aid of exercises in a simplified 
computer language. The second part of the course introduces such topics as algorithm 
design, primary and secondary storage, operating systems, data communications and 
computer applications. ’ 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three 1 hour lectures per week. Lectures do not necessarily follow the textbook, rather 
the textbook is meant to complement lecture material. Assignments are intended to 
illustrate course theory, while the term paper allows the student to delve into an area 
that particularly interests him in the computing field. 


Introduction to Business Computing 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 221 


TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for all Commerce students taking a Computer Science Major or Joint Major. 
Available as a University or pre-University half-course elective credit to all other 
students except those who already have credit for COMP 211 or COMP 301. This 
course is equivalent to the CEGEP course 420-102. 

PREREQUISITES 

No previous knowledge of computers or business administration is required. 
OBJECTIVES 

To correct popular misconceptions and dispel any awe of computers. To learn the 
basic operational principles of computers and the way in which they store and com- 
municate information. To study the flow of information in a modern programming 
language, although the student will have the opportunity to run simple programs on the 
computer. 


understand the manner in which the marketing process functions - both externally as 
related to society and the consumer, and internally as related to the organization of the 
marketing process within the firm. Such topics as the following are examined: the 
marketing process; the role of the marketing in society; consumer behaviour; market 
segmentation; marketing research; organizational design in marketing; and marketing 
planning and strategy. The student is also given a brief introduction into the concept of 
the marketing mix and its elements. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures three hours per week. Case discussions in seminar style. 

COURSE TEXT 

Marcus et al, Modern Marketing 

EVALUATION 

The final grade will be based on a final, a mid-term exam and on both written and oral 
term work. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Students will be asked to prepare weekly assignments (usually for discussion) and do 
substantial reading. Students successfully completing this course will be permitted to 
take Marketing 350 (Marketing Management) if they have the Accounting prerequisite. 


puter Science 


COURSE CONTENT 

The study begins with the general subject of information in business, followed by the 
history of the evolution of information-processing methods, culminating in the modern 
computer. The computer and its operation are then analyzed, with illustrative 
examples to be run on the computer by the student. The applications of information 
processing to the operations of a business firm are then outlined, including a study of 
the careers available in data processing. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

There will be three hours of lectures per week for one term. Students will use the 
Loyola Computing Centre equipment for individual program assignments and projects. 
A special project will allow the student to delve into an area that particularly interests 
him. 

EVALUATION 

There will be two class tests, one hour each, multiple-choice, worth 15 per cent each. 
Assignments and project will be worth 30 per cent. The final examination will be three 
hours, closed-book, including multiple choice, problem, and essay questions. It will be 
worth 40 per cent. 


Data Processing Techniques 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 223 


TYPE OF COURSE 

A compulsory course for Computer Science Majors. Recommended for pre-University 
level for all students. It is a second introductory course following COMP 221, covering 
basic computer concepts with emphasis on commercial applications. There is no exact 
CEGEP equivalent, but students with 420-101 and 420-102 may claim exemption from 
COMP 221 and 223. 

PREREQUISITE 

One introductory half course in computer concepts such as CEGEP 420-101, 420- 
901, or COMP 221, and an interest in knowing how the computer operates and is used 
in industry. 

OBJECTIVES ~ 

To provide a detailed understanding of computer hardware and its application in 
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business systems, to help.remove the barriers surrounding the computer, so that people 
will not fear its presence or use; to provide an understanding of the logic of 
programming. = 
COURSE CONTENT 
A survey of the various current computer systems and of their different approaches 
and features. ‘The standard methods of system flowcharting, programming and logic, 
with exercises on computer terminals. The characteristics of data communications 
systems and networks; a study of computer operations, including controls, restart and 
recovery, and the security of equipment and data; future developments expected. 
Students will be taken on conducted tours of the computer installations at Loyola and 
Sir George Williams campuses. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three hours lecture per week, plus a total of four hours work at computer terminals. 
Class participation is required in discussion concepts, applications, and assignments. 
Students will be taken on conducted tours of the computer installations at Loyola and 
Sir George Williams campuses. 
Student tutors (“Programmers on Duty”) are available in the Computing Centre to 
assist students in debugging their ‘Basic’ language programs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
“Computers in Business”, D.H. Sanders, McGraw-Hill, 3rd edition. (for further 
help in Basic Programming Language, Irwin, PLAID SERIES). 
EVALUATION / 
Class test 15 per cent 
Final Exam 55 per cent 
Four Programs 20 per cent 
One problem 10 per cent 
One must pass the Basic programming section on the final exam to receive the marks 
for the four programs. 


> 


Elementary Fortran Programming 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 241 


TYPE OF COURSE : 

This course is equivalent to the CEGEP course 420-901, and is a pre-requisite for 
students entering the B.Sc. Major program in Computer Science. All other students 
may take this course for an elective half-credit at the University or pre-University level. 
PREREQUISITES 

CEGEP 420-902, 420-101, Computer Science 211, or 221, or equivalent. The student 
is assumed to have a knowledge of the basic operation and use of computers. 
OBJECTIVES 

To teach the student to use the FORTRAN computer language and to develop and to 
write programs of considerable sophistication. 
CONTENT 

The course follows the chapters of the textbook.. Topics covered: Real and Integer 


Arithmetic, Formated I-O, Control statements, DO-loops, Arrays, Subprograms, — 


Character Manipulation. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Two one-hour lectures per week; eight programming assignments; one one-hour 
tutorial (lab-session) during which difficulties with theory and programs are clarified. 
Help in debugging programs is also available from Programmers-On-Duty (P.O.D.’s) at 
the Computing Centre. 
EVALUATION 
8 Assignments 30 per cent 
2 class tests 30 per cent 
Final exam 40 per cent 
Both the term work and final must be passed. Assignments will not be marked if 
they are submitted after the announced deadline. However, a student who has passed 
the final examination, but who would fail the course due to incomplete class work, may 
submit the missing work and receive the appropriate marks, up to a passing grade but 
no higher. 


Teleprocessing 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 429 


TYPE OF COURSE 


Elective for Science or Commerce Students 
PREREQUISITES 
Computer Science 223 
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OBJECTIVES 

To introduce students to the current practices in the transmission and use of data 
from remote locations. 
COURSE CONTENT 

“Teleprocessing” is used to mean the remote control of computers by human 
operators, or by other computers. The following topics will be covered; the categories 
of data transmission systems; channels and their capacities; the characteristics of 
communication lines; modems; coding systems; transmission modes; transmission 
errors; various types of dialogue between humans and computers; networks of 
computers; terminals and control units; and communications programs and software. 


TEXT 

Introduction to Teleprocessing by J. Martin 
Mon 
19:00-21 :30 


RP.G. Programming 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 445 


Sec. 01 Sec. 51 
MWEF Tue. 

15 :00-15:50 19:00-21:30 
TYPE OF COURSE 


Elective. It is expected to be more useful for students in Data Processing than in 
Scientific Computing. RPG (which stands for “Report Program Generator”) is a 
computer programming language which is becoming more and more popular, 
especially in businesses with small and medium sized computers. 

PREREQUISITES . 

Computer Science 241 or 311 

OBJECTIVES 

To enable the student to become competent (but not necessarily expert) in using the 
RPG programming language. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The course starts with the peculiarities of RPG as a high-level programming system, 
differing from mést other languages. It covers the layout and the use of the four 
standard forms used in coding a problem, the application of RPG to various types of 
problems liable to be encountered in a business operation, including the use of tape and 
disk systems. Attention will be given to the testing and correcting of RPG programs. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Several assignments will be given, to be written, tested and run on the computer. 
EVALUATION 


. Marks will be based on the assignments, and on the results of class tests and the final 


examination. 
COMMENT 
This course is introduced this year for the first time, in response to many requests. 
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Teaching Methodology and Evaluation 


Economics courses are normally three (3) hours per week and are offered either in two 
(2) sessions or three (3) sessions. At this level, the lectures are based on texts and 
supplementary readings, and course work (in the form of essays, home assignments and 
tests) is distributed evenly throughout the year. Final examinations are given, in 
compliance with University regulations. Often, work-shops are organized (normally 
held in our Seminar Room) in order to provide for analysis of some of the issues 
covered in the courses, or of concern to society. 

In essence, Economics courses are analytical and they require ability to handle logical 
discourse; but, we also rely heavily on statistical information, which we often present 
in the form of simple numerical examples, at this course level. 

We only list in this ‘Course Selection Guide’ those Economics courses for which there 
are no pre-requisites, but, in so doing, we should like to invite those students who have 
had some of these basic courses to consult our Departmental booklet, on the wide range 
of selection which is offered after the basic courses have been taken. 


Introduction to Microeconomics 
ECONOMICS L209A/B 


Introduction to the study of the market economy and its operation in Canada. A 
discussion of the determination of price through the interaction of supply and demand, 
the allocation of resources through the price mechanism, and government regulation 
and intervention. Topics include the theory of the consumer, the firm, the nature of 
perfect and imperfect competition, and the distribution of income. 

Lectures: 3 hours per week Offered annually in both terms 


Introduction to Macroeconomics 
ECONOMICS L210A/B 


An introduction to the theory of aggregate economic activity. The theory of national 
income accounting and determination and the role of government policy in promoting 
economic stability. Topics include the theory of unemployment, inflation, fiscal and 
monetary policy and the balance of payments. 

Lectures: 3 hours per week. Offered annually in both terms 
NOTE: These courses are not available to students who have received credit for 
Economics 200, 300 or 302. 


Economic History 
ECONOMICS L304Z 


Sec.01 Sec.02 
M-W-F T-TH. 
11:00-11:50 14.30-15:45 


A central theme is that industrialization has provided better living standards for 
growing numbers ot people in the western world. Industrialization involves social and 
political change, new ways of organizing business, a change in agricultural methods 
and in the place of agriculture. It involves a new way of life. A study of the process can 
therefore be of interest to people who are primarily interested in economics, history, 
business, political science, sociology, or indeed, any other discipline. No knowledge of 
economics is required but the course involves economic as well as history and some 
students may find it difficult if they know neither discipline. Economic concepts are 
explained. 

This is a survey course covering the period from about 1500 AD to the present day 
with more attention being given to the period after 1800. 

Topics include: Inflation in the 16th century, in the 1920's, and now; Great 
Depressions of the 19th and 20th centuries; Why England was the first country to have 
an industrial revolution. 

Lectures: 3 hours per week for two terms. Offered annually » 


Intermediate _Microeconomic Theory | 
ECONOMICS L309A/B 


In this course consideration will be given to such topics as theory and measurement 
of demand, theory of consumer behavior, production functions, cost analysis, ‘price 
and output policy under various market conditions, with emphasis on perfect com- 
petition and monopoly. 

Lectures: 3 hours per week. Offered annually in both terms 


Intermediate Microeconomic Theory II 
ECONOMICS L310A/B 


PREREQUISITE 
Economics 309A-B. 

This course will cover the following topics: oligopoly, monopolistic competition, 
industrial concentration, factor markets, functional income distribution, general 
equilibrium and the elements of welfare economics. 

LECTURES 

3 hours per week. Offered annually in both terms 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory | 
ECONOMICS L311A/B 


An analysis of the major areas of aggregate economics. Topics would include the 
definition and measurement of national income and the theory of income determination 
in the classical and in the Keynesian systems. 

LECTURES 


3 hours per week. Offered annually in both terms. 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory II 
ECONOMICS L312A/B 


PREREQUISITE 

Economics 311A-B. Topics will include review of the complete Keynesian system, 
business cycles, economic fluctuations in Canada, inflation and unemployment 
theories, macroeconomic policies, economic growth, and their theory and application 
to Canada. 
LECTURES 

3 hours per week. Offered annually in both terms. 


Economics of the Environment 
ECONOMICS L333B 


(Also given as Interdisciplinary Studies 333) 

This course will be devoted to an examination of the economic aspects of current en- 
vironmental problems. Topics will include: economy, ecology, and the environment; 
economic growth and the environment; the circular flow of economic actitivity and 
spaceship earth; private and social costs; fiscal instruments and pollution; an 
evaluation of federal and provincial policies. 

LECTURES 

3 hours per week, second term 
During 1977-78 this course will be offered as Interdisciplinary Studies 333. 


Comparative Economic Systems 
ECONOMICS L434Z 


Sec. 01 
T-TH-F 
11:00-11:50 
The evolution of economic systems is discussed and evaluated in terms of modern 
economic theory, and from the point of view of economic efficiency and development. 


LECTURES 
3 hours per week for two terms, 1977-78 
PREREQUISITE 
Economics 309 


Engineering 


Engineering Graphics 
ENGINEERING N-211 


Elements of orthogonal projection, principal and supplementary view, analysis of 
three-dimensional spatial relationships of points, lines, planes and solids. Introduction 
to sectioning conventions, drawing identification by reconstructing conventions, 
drawing identification by reconstructing technical drawings in free-hand isometric 
view, and preparation of detail and assembly drawings. 

LECTURES 

3 hours per week 

LABORATORY 

2 hours per week. 


English 


200 LEVEL COURSES 


General Arts and English Electives 

200 level courses are open to all students and may be used as English electives unless 
otherwise indicated. Where known, days and hours of the course are indicated after its 
title. 


Style in Writing 
ENGLISH L205 (DAY AND EVENING) 


L205-2.01 MWE 9 L205-4.01 MWEF 9 

L205-2.51 Mon 7 L205-4.51 Mon 7 

The purpose of this course is to master the basic principles of writing formal expository 
prose. This is the kind of writing required in most essays for university courses and in 
professional communications. Classes cover the conventions of formal prose, sentence 
and paragraph construction, organization of essays, and techniques used in various 
kinds of essays (summary, critical analysis, comparison, research, etc.) There are 
approximately eight writing assignments (most of them short) and several in-class 
exercises. (3 credits) , 


NOTE: May not count toward the English Major. 


Comedy 
ENGLISH L208 


MWE 2 

Professor H. Hill 

An examination, by genre, of some significant comic works. 

TENTATIVE TEXTS 

Prose: Fielding, Joseph Andrews; Barth, The Sot-Weed Factor; Dickens, The Pickwick 
Papers, Nabokov, Pale Fire; selected chapters from Tristram Shandy; and one more. 
Drama: Jonson, The Alchemist; Sheridan, The Rivals, Wilde, The Importance of Being 
Earnest; Feydeau, A Flea in Her Ear; Labiche, Pots of Money; and three more. 

Poetry: Pope, The Rape of the Lock; Burns, Tam O'Shanter, Reed, Chard Witlow; etc. 
Also: essays on comedy by Bergson, Meredith, Freud and Kronenberger. (6 credits) 
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Modern Drama 
ENGLISH L216 


TTh 2:30 


Plays of major British, American and continental dramatists. (6 credits) 


American Writers of the 1920’s 
ENGLISH L220 


TTh 10:30 

Professor L. Nowicki 

A literary and cultural analysis of the exile experience both in Europe and America. In 
addition to reading a significant number of novels and poems from amongst the 
following: Stein, Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Dos Passos, Cummings, 
Faulkner, Harry and Caresse Crosby, Henry Miller, Gerald and Sara Murphy, Robert 
McAlmon, Anais Nin, Hart Crane, Remarque, Glassco, Callaghan — a considerable 
portion of the course will be devoted to memoirs, autobiography, and the related art 
forms of this period. (6 credits) 


Canadian Literature | 
ENGLISH L233 


MWF 1- 


Through readings in fiction, this course will examine themes and styles in Canadian 
Literature. (3 credits) 


Canadian Literature II 
ENGLISH L235 


MWF1 
Through readings in poetry, this course will examine themes and styles in Canadian 
Literature. (3 credits) 


Women in Literature 
ENGLISH L238 


MWF 10 

Professor K. Waters 

In the first term, through short stories, poems and plays, the following images, roles 
and realities of women will be studied: the Young Girl, the Mother, the Fatal Woman, 
the Sex Object, the Wife, the Single Woman. 

In the second term, woman in work or career will be studied, with emphasis upon 
woman as Artist. In addition to a few poems and short stories, about half a dozen 


novels and possibly one volume of poetry by Canadian, British and American Women 
will be discussed. 


Partial list of texts: Alice Munro, Dance of the Happy Shades; Doris Lessing, A Man 
and Two Women; Henrik Ibsen, Three Plays (Dell); Charlotte Bronte, Villette; Sylvia 
Plath, The Bell Jar; Doris Lessing, Martha Quest; Alice Munro, Lives of Girls and 
Women. 

One or two works from among the following: (novel) Woolf, Rhys, Atwood 
Laurence; (poetry) Adrienne Rich. (6 credits) 


Epic Forms in Modern Literature 
ENGLISH L244 SEC. 51 


Th7 

Professor M. Philmus 

The course is intended to examine epic structures and modes in representative works of 
English and American fiction of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The works 
read will include: Melville's Moby Dick, Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, Joyce's Ulysses, 
Falkner’s Absalom, Absalom!, and Barth's The Sot-Weed Factor. (6 credits) 
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Literature: Ideas and Myths 
ENGLISH L246 SEC. 51 


Wed. 7 

Professor R. Wareham 

An exploration through literature of some of the myths which generate our ideas and 
some of the ideas which rationalize our myths. The course has been designed by a 
committee of three characters: Plato's Socrates, Shakespeare's Antony, and 
Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov; Antony holds the deciding vote. 

AIMS: 

(1) To study The Hero With a Thousand Faces as a point of departure for further 
discussion. 

(2) To explore the margin between two states of consciousness: rational and 
imaginative. 

(3) To trace some of the following themes through the texts on the course: Pastoral; 
Tragedy; Epic; Temperance; Courage; Wisdom; Justice; Eros; Madness; 
Revolution; History (Progress and Cycle); the Individual and the State; Innocence and 
Experience; Man and Superman; the Function of Art; Creation and Apocalypse; 
Nothing; the Masks of God. 

(4) TO EXAMINE AND ENHANCE THE PROCESS OF TEACHING AND 
a IN THE CLASS. 


The Epic of Gilgamesh, tr. N.K. Sandars (Penguin); The Republic of Plato, tr. F.M. 
Cornford (Oxford); Shakespeare, Anthony and Cleopatra (Washington Square Press) ; 
William Blake, Songs of Innocence and Experience, selected plates reproduced in fac- 
simile,ed. James Thorpe (Huntington Library), and Blake,ed. Ruthven Todd (Dell) ; Marx 
and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party (International Publishers); Feodor 
Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment, tr.JessieCoulson(Norton); C.C.Lewis, Till WeHave 
Faces (Collins); Peter Weiss, Marat Sade (Pocket Books); Arthur Clarke, 2001; A 
SpaceOdyssey (New American Library) ; Michael Murphy, GolfintheKingdom(Vikingor 
Delta) ; RobertsonDavies, The Manticore, (VikingorPenguin) ; JosephCampbell, TheHero 
with a Thousand Faces (Princeton). 

Students will be expected to write two assigned essays (or the equivalent), a mid-year 
test, and a final examination; also, to participate in various projects designed to 
heighten awareness and develop new styles of teaching and learning. (6 credits) 


Writing Workshop A 
ENGLISH L248 


Intense and individual work in Creative Writing. The genre (prose, poetry, etc.) will 
vary from year to year. 


NOTE: Students who have already taken the course as L248-3 can register for it as 


Art 


Music 


Studio Music I 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC STUDIES 300 


MWEF 12:00-14:00 

INSTRUCTORS 

L. Dwyer 

D. Walter 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required of majors in Studio Music concentration. Open to other students if places are 
available. Acceptance depends in part on the instruments needed for the stage band 
and other ensembles. 

PREREQUISITES 

Permission of the music section. Acceptance is on audition. An intermediate level 
performing ability is assumed as the minimum requirement. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT. 

To give students guided experience in performing JAZZ-ROCK-POP styles in large and 
small ensembles; to develop score-reading ability; improvisation; applied theory; 
vocal techniques; knowledge of the history and styles of contemporary popular music; 
studio recording techniques. __ 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided workshop. Includes full stage band, section and combo rehearsals and 
recording analysis, and visiting performer-lecturers. Regular and special public per- 
formances. 


TEXT. 

Jerry Coker: The Jazz Idiom 

EVALUATION 

Attendance and progress in relation to individual background and professional goals 
(in consultation with advisor) 6 credits 


Writing Workshop B 
ENGLISH L250 


A student may repeat English L248-3, provided that the content is different, by 
registering under this number. 


The Short Story 
ENGLISH L256 SEC. 51 


Mon 7 

The aims of this course are to familiarize students with the forms and techniques of the 
short story and to discover something of the considerable depth and breadth of ex- 
perience that an accomplished writer can concentrate into the microcosm of this 
particular form of fiction. (6 credits) 


Children’s Literature 
ENGLISH L260 


Wed 7 
Historical and thematic survey of Children’s fiction. (6 credits) 


The Bible as Background to English Literature 
ENGLISH L262 


TTh2:30 
A study of literary handling of Biblical material and literary uses of Biblical allusion. (6 
credits) 


Satire 
ENGLISH L264 


MWF 1 
Professor D. Taylor ; : ioe 
A study of the principles and practice of satire from its beginnings in Roman literature, 


onward through its eighteenth, nineteenth and_ twentieth-century English 
manifestations. (6 credits) 


Progress - 70 per cent 
Attendance - 30 per cent 
Creative options in consultation with instructor. 


Studio Music II 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC STUDIES 401 & 402 


Sec. 01 Tues 14:00-16:00 
Sec. 02 Thur 14: 00-16:00 
INSTRUCTORS 
D. Walter (Sec. 01) 
L. Dwyer (Sec. 02) 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Required of majors in Studio Music concentration. Open to other students if places ave 
available. Acceptance depends in part on instruments needed for the stage band and 
other ensembles. 
PREREQUISITE 
Contemporary Music Studies 300 or permission of the Music Section. Students who 
have not taken the pre-requisite course will be required to audition. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 
To develop skills and provide students with intensive experience in advanced problems 
in studio musicianship. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Guided workshop. Continuation of Studio Music I with a focus on specific class needs. 
EVALUATION 
Attendance and progress in relation to individual background and professional goals 
(in consultation with advisors). 3 credits over two semesters. 
Progress - 70 per cent 
Attendance - 30 per cent 
Creative options in consultation with advisor. 


Seminar-Workshop in Composition 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC STUDIES 411 & 412 


Sec. 02 Wed. 09: 00-12 :00 

(3 credits each semester) 

INSTRUCTOR 

Allan Crossman 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors, but open to others if places are available. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of music section. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To help each student develop a personal mode of compositional expression. Through 
the study of related scores, students will also develop an analytical understanding of the 
practice of composition in a variety of historical and contemporary styles. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided seminar-workshop. Emphasis is on individual and shared activities in small 
groups. Whenever possible provisions will be made for the performance of student 
works. 

EVALUATION 

Compositions. 


Seminar Workshop in Composition | 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC STUDIES 411 & 412 


Thurs. 17:00-20:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

K. Austin 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors, but open to all interested persons. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the music section. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To introduce students to the techniques and processes of electronic music composition: 
Music 411-2 will concern itself primarly with the development of skills. Music 412-4 
will focus on compositional projects. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Seminar-workshop. Students book studio time apart from classes for the completion of 
projects. 

EVALUATION 

Projects - Compositions 

NOTE 

Although this course is offered on the Loyola Campus, registration is at the Sir George 
Campus. 


Seminar Workshop in Composition 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC STUDIES 411 


Fri. 14:00-16:00 
INSTRUCTOR 

L. Dwyer 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Intended primarily for students in studio music, but available to others subject to the 
availability of places. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the Music Section. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To explore creative projects in Jazz-Rock-Pop music, with the focus on the practical 
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application of advanced concepts. Topics will include: experimental jazz com- 
position; media composition; improvisational structures; use of the synthesizer, and 
score study. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided seminar-workshop with emphasis on.creative work. 

EVALUATION 

Projects - 70 per cent 

Attendance - 30 per cent 

Options in consultation with instructor. 3 credits. 


Medieval-Renaissance Music 
MUSIC HISTORY 301 


Sec. 01 

Tues. 16:00-18:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

W. Bottenberg 

TYPE OF COURSE ; 

Required of music majors, but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITE 

Integrative Music Studies 200, or permission of the Music Section. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To give the student insight into Western music through a study of selected works from 
the middle ages through the renaissance. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

To be announced 

EVALUATION 

Test. Paper and other options in consultation with instructor. 3 credits 


Music in the Twentieth Century 
MUSIC HISTORY 305 


Sec. 01 

Tues. 16:00-18:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

To be announced 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required of music majors but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITE 

Integrative Music Studies 200, or permission of the Music Section 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To give students insight into the main trends in contemporary music through a study of 
works representing various styles, idioms and forms. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture - discussion. 

EVALUATION 


Test. Paper and other options in consultation with instructor. 3 credits 


Choir-Orchestra 
PERFORMANCE STUDIES 201, 301 & 302 


Sec. 51 (Choir) Tues. 19: 00-21:00 

Sec. 52 (Orchestra) Thurs. 19: 00-21:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

S. Friedland 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for Music majors, but open to all interested and qualified persons. 
PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the music section. Acceptance will depend in part, on the need for 
balances representation. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To give students the opportunity to learn the orchestral and choral literature through 
performance. Regular weekly rehearsals are held in preparation for public per- 
formances. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided pertormance workshop. 

EVALUATION 

Participation and progress. 3 credits over two semesters. 


Early Music Ensemble 
PERFORMANCE STUDIES 311, 312 & 411-412 


Sec. 01 

MW 14:00-15 :30 

INSTRUCTOR 

S. Friedland 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors, but open to all interested and qualified students. 
PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the music section. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

Students learn, through performance, representative vocal and instrumental works 
from the middle ages to the early baroque. Performance is, for the most part, on 
duplicates of antique instruments including recorder, crummhorn, viol, etc. Some 
facility on recorder is normally required for acceptance to the class. However, students 
with performing knowledge of other wind and string instruments may be considered. 
Competent performers will be given instruction in the performance of some of the 
antique instruments. 
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TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided performance workshop. 

Emphasis is on the stylistically accurate performance of early music. 
EVALUATION 

Assignments, attendance and progress. (3 credits over two semesters). 


Traditional/ Contemporary Ensemble: 
MUSIC PERFORMANCE STUDIES 321 & 322 


Thurs. 14:00-18:00 

INSTRUCTORS 

L. Milkman 

S. Friedland 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors but open to all students able to demonstrate required vocal or 
instrumental skills. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the music section. The selection of students will depend in part on the 
need to obtain a proper balance of instruments. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To give students practice in performing the chamber music repertoire from the 18th to 
20th centuries. Representative works will be studied, contingent on the combinations 
of available instruments and voices. Particular attention will be given to the 
development of skill in aspects of style such as phrasing, articulation and balance. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided performance workshop.. Ensembles will be given opportunities to perform 
rehearsed works regularly and on special occasions. 

EVALUATION 

Participation, attendance and progress in developing skills. (3 credits each semester) 


Advanced Repertoire I & Il 
PERFORMANCE STUDIES 421 & 422 


Fri. 10: 00-13 :00 

INSTRUCTORS 

L. Milkman 

S. Friedland 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors, but open to all students able to demonstrate required vocal 
or instrumental skills. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the music section. The selection of students will depend in part on the 
need to obtain a proper balance of instruments and voices. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To give students intensive guided practice in selected works and in advanced problems 
from the chamber music repertoire. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Guided performance workshop. 
and on special occasions. 
EVALUATION 

Participation, attendance and progress in developing skills. (3 credits each semester) 


Ensembles will perform rehearsed works regularly 


Seminar-Workshop in Performance 
PERFORMANCE STUDIES 431 & 432 


Sec. 01 Mon. 16:00-17:00 

Sec. 01 Mon 17:00-18:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

S. Friedland 

L. Milkman 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for music majors, but available to all interested and qualified students. 
PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the Music Section. While open to all instruments and voice, acceptance 
will depend in part on the need to have balanced representation. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

The course will explore selected problems the performer must face when he-she appears 
publicly. Among the topics to be discussed are: Programming; preparation; audience 
rapport; pacing; the psychology of performance. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided Seminar-workshop, with the emphasis on performance and analysis. 
EVALUATION 

Assignments, attendance, progress. Options such as papers, performance and 
pedagogical analysis, projects, etc... in consultation with instructor. 


Theory/ Composition/ Analysis | 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 200 


TTH 9:00-11:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

Allan Crossman 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required of Music Majors but open to others if places are available. 

PREREQUISITE 

Music 222 or equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To develop musical literacy through an integrated study of theory, composition, 
analysis and related areas. The emphasis is primarily on creative work, and includes 


the exploration of a variety of traditional and contemporary approaches to ee 
organization of sound. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided workshop. Includes individual and small group activities. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments, tests. Options in consultation with instructor. 6 credits 


Theory/ Composition II 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 300 


TTH 12:00-13: 30 
INSTRUCTOR 
Allan Crossman 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Recommended elective for Music Majors, but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITE 
Integrative Music Studies 200, or equivalent. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 
A continuation of Integrative Music Studies 200. The Study involves a more focused! 
co-ordination of exercises in analysis, part-writing and harmony with composition. 
The emphasis is primarily on creative work. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Guided workshop. While creative work is primary, students are eatburkciel to develop 
critical-analytical skills. 
EVALUATION 
Assignments. Options in consultation with instructor. 6 credits 


Comparative Analvsis I 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 321 


Wed. 9:00-12:00 

INSTRUCTOR 
W. Bottenberg 

TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective for music majors, but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITE 
Twelve credits in music or permission of the music section. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 
To develop techniques of formal analysis through a comparative study of related works 
representing various forms, styles and historical periods. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Guided workshop 

TEXT 

Burkhart, Anthology for Musical Analysis 

EVALUATION 

Exercises, assignments and tests. 3 credits 


Comparative Analvsis II 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 322 


Wed. 9:00-12:00 
INSTRUCTOR 
W. Bottenberg 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Continuation of Integrative Music Studies 321-2 
PREREQUISITE 
Integrative Music Studies 321-2 or permission of the music section. 
OBJECTIVES, CONTENT, TEACHING METHODOLOGY AND EVALUATION 
Note: See Integrative Music Studies 321-2. 


Instrumentation-Arranging I 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 331 


Sec. 01 MW 16:00-17:30 

Sec. 02 MW 16:00-17:30 

INSTRUCTORS 

L. Dwyer (Sec. 01) 

D. Walter (Sec. 02) 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for majors in Studio Music concentration but open to all students, subject to 
the availability of places. 

PREREQUISITES 

Permission of the Music Section. Background in music theory is essential in this course. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To provide the student with techniques for arranging music for various combinations 
of instruments and voices. The study will include instrumental and vocal ranges, 
instrument transpositions and characteristics; harmonic foundations; melodic and 
sectional writing; lead lines and backgounds; chord voicings and the use of altered and 
substitute chords; formal structures. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture-Seminar-Workshop. Considerable analysis of scores and recordings. Student 
projects will be performed, whenever possible by ensembles in Studio Music I, Studio 
Music II and other ensembles. 

TEXTS 

Russell Garcia: The Professional Arranger-Composer (required) 

Gordon Delament: Modern Arranging Technique (recommended) 

EVALUATION . 

3 projects (minimum)-60 per cent 3 credits 

Exam - 20 per cent 

Attendance - 20 per cent : 


Aural Perception: Analytical Hearing | 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 310 — 


MW 9:00-11:00 

INSTRUCTOR 

To be announced. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required of all Music Majors, but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITES 

Music 222 or equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES & CONTENT 

To develop hearing skills through exercises and studies in aural concentration, analysis, 
recall, reproduction, imagination and transcription. While students work in a wide 
variety of styles and idioms, the emphasis is on creative work, integrated whenever 
possible with studies in performance, theory-composition and analysis. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided workshop and conferences with an emphasis on individual and small group 
assignments. : 
EVALUATION 

Weekly assignments and periodic tests. Special consideration is given to student 
designed individual or group creative projects that effectively develop hearing skills. _ 
Options in consultation with instructor. 6 credits 


Instrumentation-Arranging II 
INTEGRATIVE STUDIES 322 


Sec. 01 MW 16:00-17:30 

Sec. 02 MW 16:00-17:30 

LECTURERS 

L. Dwyer (Sec. 01) 

D. Walter (Sec. 02) 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Continuation of Integrative Music Studies 331-2 
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PREREQUISITE 

Integrative Music Studies 331, or permission of the music section. 

OBJECTIVES, CONTENT, TEACHING METHODOLOGY, TEXTS AND 
EVALUATION 

dee Integrative Music Studies 331-2. 


Aural Perception-Analytical Hearing II 
INTEGRATIVE MUSIC STUDIES 411 


TTH 1:00-12:30 
INSTRUCTOR 
To be announced 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective for music majors but open to others if places are available. 
PREREQUISITE 
Integrative Music Studies 310, or equivalent. 
OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 


A continuation of Integrative Music Studies 310, with an emphasis on the intensive 
study of selected problems in hearing, analyzing and transcribing music. ‘ 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided workshop, conferences and tutorials. 

EVALUATION 

Weekly assignments and periodic tests. Special consideration is given to student 
designed individual or group creative projects that effectively develop hearing skills 
options in consultation with instructor. 3 credits. 


Theory-Aural Training 
MUSIC 221 & 222 


MW 10:00-11:30 

INSTRUCTOR 

S. Friedland 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A comprehensive review of the fundamentals of music. While intended primarily for 
students preparing for Integrative Music Studies 200 and 310, the course is open to 
others, subject to the availability of places. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To provide the student with a firm command of basic musical vocabulary. The study 
includes extensive practice in sight-singing and ear training. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guided workshop. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments, tests. 3 credits each semester. 


Private Study : 
MUSIC 230, 231, 330 331 430 & 431 


TIME: By arrangement 

INSTRUCTOR 

By arrangement. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Individual instruction in any area of music approved by the Music section. Since in- 
struction in contracted on an individual basis, fees may vary between instructors. 
Students should contact the Music section for details. 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the Music Section. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

To make it possible for students to develop specific musical skills under expert 
guidance. 

EVALUATION 

Progress. 6 credits. 
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Acting II 
PERFORMANCE 202 


(Half course) 

Taught last year by: P. Spensley, C. Hare, R. Allison, L. Deragon 
Taught this year by: To be announced. 

TYPE OF COURSE 


Required for majors, it is open to all university students if there is room after majors are 
registered. It is an introduction to acting skills and technique. 

PREREQUISITES 

No previous formal courses are required. Experience in theatre is not necessary and 
may be of some hindrance. For Acting II, Acting I is required. 

OBJECTIVES 

To give the actor an artistic approach to work. To free the actor physically, in- 


Creative Drama | 
DRAMA IN EDUCATION 200 


Taught last year by: B. Mackay 

Taught this year by: B. Mackay 

TYPE OF COURSE 

For Drama majors who are interested in teaching drama. Open to other students in the 
university and to primary and high-school teachers, 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To allow the student to explore and personally to experience the basic skills of creative 
drama. To indicate how creative drama may be introduced at different levels 
(elementary, junior high-school), bearing in mind specific needs of each age group. To 
indicate how to develop a drama curriculum with a confident sense of progression. To 
explore the integration of drama and other school subjects. 

CONTENT 

Creative drama is based on improvisation, on self-expression and group creations, 
where the process takes precedence over the finished product. The process develops 
powers of concentration, imagination, learning, problem-solving, effective awareness 
and creativity. Students will be given mime, dance drama, group sensitivity, oral 
expression, improvised play-making, plasticarts. The history of drama in education 
will be reviewed. Ways of working in a classroom will be explored. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Two 3-hour workshops per week, focus on activity and subsequent discussion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Brian Way: Development through Drama, Pemberton-Billing; Clegg: TeachingDrama. 


EVALUATION 

There will be no formal final exam. The final grade will be based upon class at- 
tendance, class participation and a written assignment on classroom teaching. 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Maximum number in the class is set at 20 students. Two sections - one day, one 
evening. 


Acting I 
PERFORMANCE 201 


(Half Course) 

Taught last year by: P. Spensley, C. Hare, R. Allison, N. Allison. 

Taught this year by: To be announced. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for majors, it is open to all university students if there is room after majors are 
registered. It is an introduction to acting skills and technique. 

PREREQUISITE 

No previous formal courses are required. Experience in theatre is not necessary and 
may be of some hindrance. 

OBJECTIVES 

To give the actor an artistic approach to work. To free the actor physically, in- 
tellectually, and emotionally to work more effectively in a balanced manner. To rid the 
actor of performance “habits”. To begin to develop skills necessary for performance. 
CONTENT 

Group: and individual exercises and activities to develop imagination, physical 
flexibility and control, including improvisation, masks, oral interpretation, speech, 
scene and character analysis and role playing. In addition students will prepare 
exercises in the above techniques. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Studio workshops, improvisation and pre-rehearsed activities. 

EVALUATION 

Based on 1) the gradual development of the student, 2) preparation of assignments and 
presentations in class, 3) development of discipline, 4) mastery of technique, 5) at- 
tendance, 6) attitude to work, 7) a final public recital by the class of work done during 
the year. Twice during each semester, individual conferences between teacher and 
student will be scheduled to assess the aims and progress of the student and to discuss 
the course. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Classes are experimental. Therefore a misused experience is impossible to be made-up 
or attained from other sources. Consequently attendance is mandatory. 3 unexcused 
absences will result in lowering of the mark by 10 points. 6 unexcused absences will 
automatically constitute failure. Special clothing will be required to be worn by all 
students to all classes. For men black tights and polo shirts, for women black tights and 
leotards. There is limited enrollment of 15 students per section. 


tellectually, and emotionally to work more effectively in a balanced manner. To rid the 
actor of performance “habits”. To begin to develop skills necessary for performance. 
CONTENT 

Continuation of 201. Group and individual exercises and activities to develop 
imagination, physical flexibility and control, including improvisation, masks, oral 
interpretation, speech, scene and character analysis and role playing. In addition 
students will prepare exercises in the above techniques. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Studio workshops, improvisation and pre-rehearsed activities. 

EVALUATION 

Based on 1) the gradual development of the student, 2) preparation of assignments and 
presentations in-class, 3) development of discipline, 4) mastery of technique, 5) at- 
tendance, 6) attitude to work, 7) a final public recital by the class of work done during 
the year. Twice during each semester, individual conferences between teacher and 
student will be scheduled to assess the aims and progress of the student and to discuss 
the course. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Classes are experimental. Therefore a misused experience is impossible to be made-up 
or attained from other sources. Consequently attendance is mandatory. 3 unexcused 
absences will result in lowering of the mark by 10 points. 6 unexcused absences will 
automatically constitute failure. Special clothing will be required to be worn by all 
students to all classes. For men black tights tights and polo shirts, for women black 
tights and leotards. There is limited enrollment of 15 students per section. 


Theatre Principles and Practices 
THEATRE 201 . 


(Half course) 

Course was offered last year as Theatre 281 

Course taught last year by: N. Springford and G. Gross. 

Course to be taught this year by: Norma Springford 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Introduction to theatre practices and theories. Required of majors in Theatre and 
Drama. Open to all students 
PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To give students an understanding of “theatre” and of what is required of the actor, the 
designer, the director, the playwright, and all those involved in making a play live, 
both their individual duties and how each works with the others. 

CONTENT 

See Calendar 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


ease practical studio exercises, attendance at live performances, discussion 
research. 


Creative Drama II 
DRAMA IN EDUCATION 300 


Course taught last year by: B. MacKay = 
Course to be taught this year by: B. MacKay. 
PREREQUISITES 

Drama in Education 200 or equivalent. 
OBJECTIVES ; 

To help train teachers in the creative use of audio-visual materials and to interpret their 
use in the school curricula. 

CONTENT 

See Calendar 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures, laboratory workshops, research projects. 


Theatre History 
THEATRE 300 


(Full Course) 

Taught Last year by: P. Spensley 
Taught this year by: To be announced. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required of all students majoring in the section. It is also open to all students in the 

University. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

To familiarize the student with the development of the major theatre movements from 

prehistoric time to today. 

CONTENT 

Prehistoric theatre forms 

Greek and Roman Theatre 

Medieval Theatre 

Italian Renaissance 

Elizabethan Theatre 

Restoration and 18th Century 

19th Century in Europe and America 

20th Century and New Horizons 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


Lecture, research seminars. 
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Canadian Theatre. 
THEATRE 301 


Course not taught last year 

Taught this year by N. Springford 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective open to all students 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To acquaint the student with the development and significance of a unique and iden- 
tifiable theatrical and dramatic reality distinctly Canadian. 

CONTENT 

People, events and institutions will be viewed in perspective to the social and political 
climate of the country. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Lectures, invited guests, attendance at plays, individual research, class discussions 
EVALUATION 

To be worked out between the instructor and the class 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Course to be offered in late afternoon in the second term. 


Creative Drama III 
DRAMA IN EDUCATION 400 


Taught last year by: B. MacKay 

This year by: B. MacKay 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A required course for Drama in Education students. Open to other students in the 
university, and to teachers. 

PREREQUISITES 

Drama in Education 300 or equivalent. 

OBJECTIVES 


To reinforce the basics of creative drama and to: progress from there into advanced 
improvisation. To explore ways that a teacher may develop a full theatre arts course in 
a junior and-or senior high school. 

CONTENT 

Continual work on basic skills. Improvised play-making in small and large groups, 
based on tales, legends, music, novels, known play scripts, documented history. 
Integrating coloured light, tape, film, sculpture, masks, shadowplay with group 
creations. An exploration or recurrent themes in children’s literature and children’s 
plays. A look at the school play, and how it may be best approached and worked 
through. Solving problems in curriculum development. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two 2-hour sessions per week, workshop activity, lectures and discussions. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Stories and scripts to be selected, reading assignments and research to be assigned. 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

Enrollment in the class is limited and by permission. 
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Etudes Francaises 


LEDR CREL GARANTT? 


DON'T BE A PRRTY-PoopeR! win) THE 


SECTION LANGUE 


The Language section of the Department offers the following types of courses for 
credit : 

Refer to the Concordia University Calendar for description of courses. 

1) Elementary : 200-201-202 

2) Intermediate : 303 - 304-305 - 306 

3) “Cours thématiques” : 307 through 320 

4) Advanced : 322 through 352 

5) Specialized : 400 series 
N.B. - Language Laboratory and extramural activities, where indicated, are in ad- 
dition to class hours. 
Most courses are offered both in the day and evening. 


Basic French 
FRENCH L200 


Introductory oral course for complete beginners with no previous training in French. 
Practical oral exercises in class and assigned practice in laboratory. At the end of 
the course, students will be expected to understand simple sentences spoken at normal 
speed, to imitate French sounds and intonation and to construct simple sentences 
relating to subjects of everyday life. 

6 credits 


Elementary French | 
FRENCH L201 


Oral course for students who have had some basic training. Practical exercises in class 
and assigned practice in the laboratory. At the end of the course, students will be 
expected to participate in simple dialogues by following previously studied models, 
referring to events in the present, past or future, on subjects relating to everyday life. 

6 credits 


Elementary French II 
FRENCH L202 


Practical oral exercises in class and assigned work in the laboratory. Students will 
gradually make the transition from imitation of models to free expression and spon- 
taneous conversation about everyday subjects. Some written homework. 

6 credits 


L’Art de Vivre au Québec | 
FRENCH L303 


Type: Peer teaching 

Intensive oral course which aims at increasing fluency through conversation and 
discussion with French speaking student peers under the guidance of a Faculty member, 
and through participation in group activities outside the confines of the classroom. 

Willingness to participate actively and regularly is mandatory, and the students must 
accept responsibility for their own success and the success of the group. Media, group 
activities, invited speakers and extta-mural explorations will be used as springboards 
for discussion. ; 


6 credits 


Intermediate | 
FRENCH L304 


A conversation course for students who need to acquire fluency and self-confidence. 
The accent will be on free expression and communication of ideas rather than on form, 


though structure will be reviewed as necess Oral assignments in the language 
laboratory, some written homework and individual projects. 


6 credits 


L’Art de Vivre au Québec II 
FRENCH L305 


Type: Peer teaching 
Same type of course as 303 at a higher level. 
6 credits 


Intermediate II 
FRENCH L306 


Systematic study of vocabulary and review of structure. 

Accent will be on correct form, both spoken and written. 

Assignments include individual or team projects and oral and written exercises. 
6 credits 


French for Community Health Services | 
FRENCH L307 


Intermediate 
Type: “Cours thématiques” 


Also listed as Health Education 391 


For students interested or intending to work in that field. Students should develop the 
fluency necessary to function in French in various Quebec Health services, e.g. a day 
care centre, health counselling clinic, hospital, etc... Simulation of work situations 
with emphasis on oral expression and comprehension. Study of vocabulary, some 
review of structure and practice in resumé and report writing, based on texts and audio- 
visual materials. Individual projects will be encouraged. 

3 credits 


French for Community Health Services II 
FRENCH L308 


Intermediate 
Type: “Cours thématiques” 
Same type of course as L 307. New subtopics are added and vocabulary is further 


enriched. The two half-courses can be taken separately or consecutively. 
3 credits 


French used in Physical Education and Sports 


FRENCH L309 


Intermediate 

Types: “Cours thématiques” 

Can be combined with L311 (Recreology) for a full course 

For students interested in the area of physical fitness. Subjects studied will include the 
following: Parts and movements of the body - physical conditioning - the role of 
physical education and sports in society - the Olympic Games - hockey - sports 
reporting - leadership in sports. The study of each subject will include vocabulary 


acquisition, the review of appropriate oral structures, guided discussion and individual 
projects. 


3 credits 


French for Recreology 
FRENCH L311 


Intermediate 
Type: “Cours thématiques” 
Can be combined with L309 (Phys. Ed.) for a full course. 
For students interested in the creative use of leisure for themselves and others. 
Subjects studied will include: Leisure in the modern society - popular leisure pursuits in 


Québec - leisure and the city - leisure in the open air - the organization of leisure ser- 


vices in Montreal - holiday camps and their activities - roles and training ot camp 
counsellors. Study will include vocabulary acquisition, review of appropriate struc- 
’ tures, guided discussion and individual projects. 
3 credits 


French for Social Sciences I 
FRENCH L313 


Intermediate 
Type: “Cours thématiques” 

Primarily for students in political science, sociology and allied fields who wish to 
participate in French in the community and public life of Québec. The themes and 
vocabulary studied will cover various political, government and labour organizations 
and basic legal terminology, with emphasis on actual situations of communication. 


Readings, guided discussion and individual projects related to the students’ particular 
fields of interest. 


3 credits 


French for Social Sciences II 
FRENCH L314 


Intermediate 

Type: “Cours thématiques 

Continuation of L313 The two half courses can be taken separately. 
3 credits 


French for Industry I 
ERENCH L315 


Intermediate 
Type: “Cours thématiques” 

Primarily for science and engineering students who will use French as the language of 
communication on the job. The common voacabulary core will cover the organization 
of an industrial plant and the basic terms relating to the manufacturing process and 
labour relations. In addition, all students will undertake an individual project covering 
their own area of interest. 

3 credits 


French for Industry II 
FRENCH L316 


Intermediate 

Type: “Cours thématiques” 

Continuation of L315 The two half-courses can be taken separately. 
3 credits 
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French for Library Science I — 
FRENCH L317 


Intermediate 

Type: “Cours thématiques” 

The course will emphasize the vocabulary and structures needed for communicating 
with users of library and resource centre services, and for exchanging information with 
the personnel of French libraries, resource centres and similar agencies. Terms related 
to the organization of a library, the processes, materials and equipment used and the 
services provided will be studied. In addition,. each Student will work on an individual 
project. 

3 credits 


French for Library Science II 
FRENCH L318 


Intermediate 

Type: “Cours thématiques” 

Continuation of L317. The two half courses can be taken consecutively or separately. 
3 credits 


French for Commerce | 
FRENCH L319 


Primarily for commerce students who wish to acquire a working knowledge of 
business French, both oral and written. Terms relating to trade, banking and various 
business transactions will be studied, as well as business correspondence, with emphasis 
on actual situations of communications. Students will be encouraged to undertake 
individual projects. 

3 credits 


French for Commerce II 
FRENCH L320 


Continuation of L319, which is not, however, a prerequisite. New subtopics are 
added and vocabulary is further enriched in the second semester. 
3 credits 


Francais oral avancé 
FRENCH L322 


Ce cours s‘adresse a I'étudiant anglophone ayant terminé le niveau intermédiaire et qui 
ressent encore le besoin de perfectionner sa langue orale. 

Au moyen de compte-rendus, d’exposés, oraux, d’enquétes, d’entrevues et de débats, 
l‘étudiant devrait 4 la fin de ce cours parler avec une bonne maitrise de la langue 


francaise. 


Exercices systématiques de vocabulaire et de structure a partir de mises en situation 
imposées. 
6 crédits 
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Problémes fondamentaux de écrit pratique 
FRENCH L324 


Ce cours exige une bonne connaissance orale de la langue pratique. 


Dans ce cours I’étudiant apprendra a éviter les erreurs de structure le plus tréquentes 


chez I'anglophone. II révisera également les verbes et leurs temps. Apprentissage a l'art 
d'écrire une lettre, un rapport, un mémo, ou une courte composition. 
6 crédits. 


L’Art de Parler en Public I 
FRENCH 331 


Correction de la prononciation et de l’élocution, en particulier au niveau de la langue 
soignée. Techniques de présentation de la parole en public: pose de voix, gestes, af- 
fectivité, etc... Etude du vocabulaire et des procédures nécessaires pour convoquer une 
réunion, la diriger, y participer. 

3 crédits 


L’Art de Parler en Public II 
FRENCH 332 


Suite du cours 331 qui nest pas, cependant, un pré-requis. Kédaction et présentation de 
divers types de rapports, allocutions et conférences. 
3 crédits 


Initiation 4 la Terminolgie du Droit | 
F R EN C H 333 - en veilleuse en 1977-78 


Ce cours de langue avancé s‘adresse aux étudiants anglophones qui ont déja une bonne 
connaissance du francais courant. L’étudiant se familiarisera avec le vocabulaire de 
l'appareil judiciaire au Québec en suivant les tribulations d’un personnage confronté a 
divers problémes juridiques dans des situations telles que: conflit locataire- 
propriétaire, probléme d’assurance, contrat de mariage, etc. I] apprendra également la 
terminologie de base des différentes branches du droit. 

3 crédits 


Initiation 4 la Terminologiedu Droit II 
FRENCH 334 


Suite du cours L333, qui est un pré-requis. L’étudiant approfondira sa connaissance du 
vocabulaire juridique par une étude théorique et pratique de divers litiges. 
3 crédits 


- en veilleuse en 1977-78 - 


Cours Avance de Langue et de Civilisation 
FRENCH 336 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants qui désirent perfectionner le maniement de la langue 
parlée et écrite en approfondissant leurs connaissances de la culture frangaise et 
québécoise. 

Exercices oraux portant sur la syntaxe et le style, rédations et compositions écrites, 
lecture et analyse de textes portant sur des sujets variés, discussion de thémes littéraires, 
artistiques et d’actualité. 


6 crédits 


Cours Avance de la Langue des Affaires 
FRENCH 338 


Examen des principales difficultés de la langue frangaise a partir d'une documentation 
axée sur le monde des affaires. Etude approfondie du vocabulaire de la gestion, 
rédaction de lettres et rapports, traduction de textes commerciaux. 

Le cours vise 4 faciliter une communication efficace écrite et orale dans le domaine des 
affaires. 

6 crédits 


Ressources Stylistiques du Francais 
FRENCH 352 


Ce cours vise deux objectifs principaux: 

a) Amélioration du style écrit et parlé des étudiants en les sensibilisant 4 rechercher le 
terme précis. 

b) Prise de conscience des ressources stylistiques comparées du frangais et de l'anglais. 
Traductions de textes journalistiques ou littéraires. Etude comparée d’expressions 
idiomatiques; compositions d’intérét général. 

6 crédits 


Histoire de la Langue et Linguistique 
FRENCH 428 


Ce cours s’adresse aux étudiants qui vont se spécialiser en frangais. 

Il est obligatoire pour les étudiants “Honours” et “Bac spécialisé” et fortement 
recommandé aux “Majors”. 

Introduction a la linguistique descriptive et a linguistique historique. Application au 


francais: description du francgais moderne et histoire de la langue francaise. 
6 crédits 


Principes de la Linguistique Appliquée 
FRENCH 438 


Initiation aux principes de la linguistique appliquée et aux techniques de l’enseignement 
du frangais langue seconde. Etude et évaluation critique de quelques ensembles 
didactiques. Travaux pratiques: élaboration d’exercices et de documentation. 

6 crédits 


Pedagogie de L’Audio-Visuel 
FRENCH 448 


Le cours s’adresse aux étudiants qui s'intéressent a l'usage des média dans |’en- 
seignement. Etude des nouveaux réles de l’enseignant face aux changements 
technologiques dans la société et a I'évolution des procédés de communication. 

Etude pratique des techniques audio-visuelles et leur application 4 un domaine choisi 
par |'étudiant. Ateliers et travaux aboutissant a la réalisation d'un document audio- 
visuel. 

TEXTES 

J. Cloutier: La communication audio-scripto-visuelle 

B. Lachance: Les techniques audio-visuelles et l'enseignant 

et liste de lectures recommandées et de documents 4 visionner. 

6 crédits 


Stylistique et Traduction 
FRENCH 452 


Prof. G. Laurion 
Ce cours s‘adresse a tous les étudiants qui s‘intéressent 4 un domaine qui devient de 
plus en plus important: la traduction. II sert d’ailleurs a les aider 4 développer une trés 
bonne connaissance des subtilités de la langue frangaise (et de l'anglais aussi). Le 452 est 
un excellent choix pour tout étudiant qui veut fair un Joint Honours en trancais ex 
angiais Ou un Voubie iviajor. C'est egaiement un course excellent pour ceux qui se 
spécialisent en trancais (Honours ou Major). Autrement, il est facultatit. 
Une trés bonne connaissance des deux langues est nécessaire, sur tout de la langue écrit. 
Etude de la stylistique interne du francais, étude pratique de procé dés grammaticaux et 
de problémes stylistiques. Présentation de la stylistique comparée de corrections 
d‘anglicismes, les faux, etc... 
TEXTES 
Guide de la Version Anglaise - Bruneteau et Luccioni 
1001 1 raps in French Grammar ana Idioms - Camille Mailhut 
Stylistique Francaise - Legrand 
REFERENCES: 
Dictionnaire des Synonymes - Bénac 
. Anglicismes au Québec - Colpron 
3 heures par semaine 
6 crédits 
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Le Roman Quebecois | 
FRENCH L 259 


Section Littérature 


Les étudiants qui suivant les cours “Honours” en littérature ou qui s‘incrivent en vue 
de l'obtention du B.A. avec concentration en francais (Major ou Double Major) 
devront savoir s’exprimer couramment en francais et 'écrire correctement. 


Depuis quelques années on emploie généralement le systéme de notation suivant: 70 
% pour le travail de classe (exposés oraux, explications de textes, compositions et 
dissertations, etc...) et 30% pour I’examen final. 

L’examen traditionnel est encore en vigueur dans la plupart des cas. 

Afin d’obtenir un B.A. “Honours” en trancais, un étudiant a besoin de 15 cours dont 5 
“electives”. 

Veuillez vous adresser 4 M. David Lévy, chef de la section Littérature pour la 
planification de votre programme, ainsi que pour tout renseignement supplémentaire. 


Introduction aux Etudes Littéraires Supérieures 


FRENCH L 21] 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants quise spécialisent en francaiset qui possédent déja une 
bonne connaissance de la langue francaise. Le 211 introduit aux études littéraires 
supérieures. 

Révision des points délicats de la grammaire; méthodologie; techniques de la 
recherche; techniques de I’explication de texte et de la dissertation; principaux genres 
littéraires et critique littéraire. 

Cours didactiques avec séances de travaux pratiques 
Travail trimestriel 35% 

Examen final 15% 

N.B. Ce cours est éliminatoire 
Trois heures par semaine. 

3 crédits 


Quebec Literature in Translation I 
FRENCH L 213 


(Taught in English) 

Prof. L. Sugden 

This half course is devoted to the early evolution of Quebec literature and covers this 
evolution up to the tranquil revolution (approximately 1960). 

It is designed for English speaking students who wish to gain insight into the thought 
processes, attitudes and way of life of Québec’s people as revealed by some of the most 
striking works of prose and poetry in her literature. It is also an attempt to define 
French Canadian literature through a series of analyses of its various inherent qualities, 
be they symbolic, descriptive, thematic or stylistic. 

There is a discussion of topics drawn from works studied intensively in class with 
marks given to oral exposés and compositions: 

Thirty Acres - Ringuet : 
The Town Below - Roger Lemelin 

The Tin Flute - Gabrielle Rov 

Not for Every Eve - Gérard Bressette 

Students are also required to give an oral exposé on an extra novel of their choice, for 
example: Maria Chapdelaine by Louis Hémon, The Plouffe Family (Roger Lemelin) or 
Where Nest the Water Hen (Gabrielle Roy). A final exam is required. 

Reference: History of krench Canadian Literature - G. lougas 

Three hours per week 

3 credits 


- not offered in 1977-78 - 


Quebec Literature in Translation II 
FRENCH L 215 


Taught in English 
Prof. L. Sugden 
This course is, chronologically, a continuation of 213 and is concerned with literary 
creations which are more recent, including theatre and poetry. Following 213 would be 
very advantageous for the sake of background knowledge and preparation. Again, the 
Quebec thought process and way of life are of chief interest as well as the literary aspect 
and has attracted English speaking students from many disciplines. 
Material for class discussions, exposés and two compositions will be largely based on 
four works studied intensively : 

Agaguk - Yves Thériault 

Mad Shadows - Marie-Claire Blais 

La Guerre Yest Sir! - Roch Carrier 

Yesterday the Children Were Dancing - G. Gélinas 
Participation is encouraged and students are required to present an oral exposé on an 
additional play or novel, such as Anne Hébert’s Kamouraska, Jasmin’s Ethel and the 
Terrorist, Marie-Claire Blais’ Season in the Life of Emmanuel or Marcel Dubé’s White 
Geese. 
Examination at the end. 
REFERENCE 
History of French Canadian Literature - G. Tougas 
Three hours per week 
3 credits 


o 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants de lére année qui veulent obtenir un dipléme 
‘Honours’ ou ‘Major’ en frangais. Autrement, il est facultatif. 
A l'aide de ce cours, I’étudiant peut acquérir une meilleure connaissance et une ap- 
préciation critique de la littérature francaise du Québec a travers le roman d'ici, I'in- 
tégrant a la fois dans un milieu culturel et artistique bien défini. 
On examinera les origines, les influences et l'évolution du roman québécois som- 
mairement puis on s’attardera a |’étude d'oeuvres modernes qui expriment le mieux 
possible le monde rural et le monde urbain de ce pays. . 
Lecons, séances de travaux pratiques (études textuelles, exposés oraux, analyses lit- 
téraires, compositions, séminaires) et travaux de recherches personnelles (disser- 
tations). Rencontres au Centre Lacolle de Loyola (présentation générale du roman; 
mini-séminaires et récapitulations; séances d’audio-visuel). 
TEXTES 
Trente arpents - Ringuet 
Le Survenant - Germaine Guévremont 
Menaud maitre draveur - Félix Antoine Savard , 
Au pied de la Pente Douce - Roger Lemelin 
Bonheur d'Occasion - Gabrielle Roy 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Le Roman Quebecois II 
FRENCH L 261 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants de lére année qui veulent obtenir un dipléme 
‘Honours’ ou Major en francais. Autrement, il est facultatif. 
Dans ce cours, on vise aussi a aider létudiant 4 acquérir une meilleure connaissance et 
une appréciation critique de la littérature francaise du Québec a travers les romans plus 
récents d'ici. On appréciera surtout le monde de I’individu, tel que le percoit le 
romancier. 
Lecons; séances de travaux pratiques (études textuelles, exposés oraux, analyses lit- 
téraires, compositions, séminaires et travaux de recherches personnelles (dissertations). 
Rencontres au Centre Lacolle. 
TEXTES: 
Poussiére sur la Ville - André Langevin 
Agaguk - Yves Thériault 
Le Libraire - Gérard Bessette 
L’Avalée des Avalés - Réjean Ducharme 
Une Saison dans la Vie d'‘Emmanuel - M.C. Blais 
L’Amélanchier - Jacques Ferron 
Au choix: 
Kamouraska - Anne Hébert 
ou 
Prochain Episode - Hubert Aquin 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 
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Littérature Canadienne Comparée 
The French and English Canadian Novel 
FRENCH L 396 


Les étudiants qui s'inscrivent aux programmes Honours, Major ou Double Major 
pourront désormais suivre ce cours et recevront un demi-crédit en vue de l‘obtention de 
leur dipléme. Autrement, il sera considéré comme le demi-cours d'une option (half an 
elective course) ou un ‘elective’ a part entiére pour les autres étudiants qui s’y inscrivent. 
Etude comparée des littératures canadiennes d’expression frangaise et anglaise. 
Cette littérature canadienne se distingue-t-elle, en réalité, de la littérature américaine? 
Le cours 396 est destiné aux étudiants 4 peu prés bilingues. On fera une série de 
comparaisons ou en analysant intensivement les romans suivants: 
1) Deux romans de la terre (native tradition): 
Settlers of the Marsh - Philip Grove 
Trente Arpents - Kinguet 
2) Deux romans sociaux: 
The Watch that Ends the Night - Hugh MacLennan 
Poussiére sur la Ville - Langevin 
3) Deux romans feminins: 
Rachel, Rachel - Margaret Lawrence 
Kamouraska - Anne Hébert 
4) Deux romans satiriques (thethumorist tradition): 
Fifth Business - Robertson Davies 
La Guerre, Yes Sir! - Roch Carrier 
5) Deux romans expérimentaux: 
As for me and my house - Sinclair Ross 
Une Saison dans la vie d'Emmanuel - M.C. Blais 
Discussions, exposés et deux dissertations. 


REFERENCES Second Image - Ronald Sutherland 


Survival - Margaret Atwood 
L'Age de la Littérature Canadienne - Clément Moisan 
Creative Writing in Canada - Desmond Pacey 


O Canada - Edmund Wilson. 
Trois heures par semaine 


3 crédits 


Le Moyen Age 
FRENCH L 430 . 


Prof. G. Laurion 


Ce cours est destiné surtout aux étudiants Honours et Major de 3éme année; autrement, 
il est facultatif. 

Voici un cours qui devrait intéresser les étudiants qui veulent avoir une connaissance 
trés étendue de la langue et de la littérature francaises. Initiation a la langue et a la 


littérature du moyen Age. Choix d'oeuvres épiques, romanesques, lyriques et 
historiques. 


TEXTES 
La Chanson de Roland - Tristan et Iseut 
Ivain, La Chastelaine de Vergi- Chrétien de Troyes 
Le Roman de la Kose - Guillaume de Lorris 
La Conquéte de Constantinople - Villehardouin 
Poésies - Francois Villon 
REFERENCES 
Le Moyen Age - Lagarde et Michard 
Lecons et séances de travaux pratiques. 
Trois heures par semaine 
6 crédits 


Littérature du XVle Siécle I 
La prose: essai, nouvelle, roman, satire 


FRENCH L431 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours de 2e ou 3e année; autrement, il est 
facultatif. 


Voici un cours qui devrait intéresser les étudiants qui veulent avoir une connaissance 
trés étendue de la littérature frangaise ainsi que des diverses époques oi cette littérature 
s'est épanouie. 
Les origines et les influences. La Renaissance et la Réforme. L’individualisme et 
I'humanisme. Courants divers. De Rabelais 4 Montaigne et 4 Francois de Sales. 
Lecons, travaux pratiques, recherches. 
TEXTES 
Humanistes du XVle siécle. 3 
Gargantua, Pantagruel, Rabelais 
Défense et illustration de la langue francaise, Du Bellay 
Essais, Montaigne 
XVle siécle, Lagarde et Michard 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


en veilleuse en 1977-78 
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Littérature du XVle Siécle II 


La poésie: théatre, satire et didactisme 
FRENCH L433 en veilleuse en 1977-78 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours de 2e ou de 3e année, ainsi qu’a tous les 
étudiants qui s‘intéressent a la Renaissance. 
Dans ce cours, on complete l'étude du XVle siécle commencée dans le premier demi- 
cours (FR. 535A) en retracant la tradition médiévale dans la poésie (de Marot a Régnier 
et dans le théatre). On examinera ensuite la culture nouvelle, l'italianisme, le culte de 
l'antiquité, l’école lyonnaise, la Pléiade et la poésie engagée. On discutera également 
les théoriciens littéraires de I'époque et la naissance du théatre classique. 
Lecons, travaux pratiques, recherches. 
TEXTES 

Les Amours - Konsard 

Les Regrets- Du Bellay 

Antigone, Les Juives - R. Garnier 

Abraham Sacrifiant - Th. de Béze 

Les Tragiques - A. d’'Aubigné 

XVle siécle - Lagarde et Michard 
Trois heures par semaine 

* 3 crédits 


Roman , Théatre et Poésie du 


XXe Siécle Le Belle Epoque 
FRENCH L439 


Prof. G. Labbé 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours et Major de 3éme année et a tous ceux qui 
s'‘intéressent a la littérature du XXe siécle. 
On examinera les différents courants de pensée, de sensibilité et d’esthétique dans les 
oeuvres de la premiére partie de ce siécle: néo-symbolisme, nationalisme, in- 
tuitionisme, le roman psychologique et l’annonce du surréalisme. Le professeur 
soulignera les aspects suivants des oeuvres au programme: évolution, structure, 
thémes et préoccupations spirituelles. 
Auteurs choisis parmi les suivants: 

Jarry, Barrés, Proust, Appollinaire, Alain-Fournier, 

Valéry, Péguy, Claudel, Bourget. 
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Textes choisis par le professeur tels que: 
Un amour de Swann 
Alcools 
Partage de Midi 
Cing grandes Odes 
La Jeune Parque 
Le Cimetiére marin 
Le Grand Meaulnes 

Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


? 


Roman, Théatre et Poésie du XXe Siécle 


Du néo-classicisme 4 la littérature engagée 
FRENCH L441 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours et Major de 3éme année et a tous ceux qui 
s‘intéressent a la littérature contemporaine. 
On étudiera, dans les oeuvres au programme, les valeurs traditionnelles et les grands 
problémes de la conscience moderne. L’accent sera surtout mis sur les aspects littéraires 
suivants: le néo-classicisme, le mysticisme, le naturalisme, le surréalisme et la lit- 
térature engagée. 
Auteurs choisis avec les étudiants parmi les suivants: 
Gide, Mauriac, Bernanos, Colette, Giono, 
Pagnol, Bosco, Breton, Eluard, Aragon, 
Cendrars, Desnos. 
Textes choisis par le protesseur tels que: 
L'Immoraliste 
La Porte étroite 
Thérése Desqueyroux 
Nadja 
Regain ou Marius 
Poémes d‘Eluard et d’Aragon 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Roman, Théatre et Poésie du XXe Siécle 


Prélude a la guerre 
FRENCH L445 : 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours et Major de 3éme année ou aux étudiants 
qui s‘intéressent a la littérature du XXe siécle. 
Dans les oeuvres au programme, on découvre les problémes de l'homme moderne, la 
déshumanisation visible dans la vie de notre temps et la recherche de nouvelles valeurs. 
Ces oeuvres révélent une littérature désabusée; les romans reflétent la grandeur et la 
bassesse de l'homme; en poésie, il y al’épopée intérieure. 
Auteurs choisis parmi les suivants: 
Céline, Montherlant, Malraux, Anouilh, 
Salacroi, Julien Green, St-Exupéry, 
Perse, Jouve. 
Textes choisis par le professeur tels que: 
Voyage au bout de la nuit 
La Reine Morte 
La Condition humaine 
La Sauvage ou eane 
Vol de nuit 
Poémes de Jouve, de Perse. 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Roman, Théatre et Poésie du XXe Siécle 
L’époque de l’absurde 


et la poésie contemporaine 
FRENCH L447 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Major et Honours de 3éme année; autrement, il est 
facultatif. 
Ce qui ressort surtout des oeuvres au programme de ce cours, c’est l’analyse ainsi que 
Y'illustration de la condition humaine. On procéde de la révolte au néant, mais, ce 
faisant, on se met a la recherche d’une nouvelle voie. II s‘agit donc des romans et du 
théatre de l’absurde. 
Auteurs choisis parmi les suivants: 

Sartre, Camus, Beauvoir, Beckett, Aymé, 

Queneau, Ionesco, Genét, Prévert, Ponge, 

Char, Michaux. 
Textes choisis par le professeur tels que: 

Le Mur 

Huis Clos - 

Le Malentendu 

La Peste 


En Attendant Godot 

Les Bonnes 

Poémes de Prévert, de Soiree de René Char, de Michaux. 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Stylistique et Traduction 
FRENCH L452 


Prof. G. Laurion 

Ce cours sadresse a tous les étudiants qui s’intéressent 4 un domaine qui devient de plus 
en plus important: la traduction. II sert d’ailleurs a les aider 4 développer une trés 
bonne connaissance des subtilités de la langue frangaise (et de l'anglais aussi). Le 452 est 
un excellent choix pour tout étudiant qui veut faire un Joint Honours en frangais et 
anglais ou un Double Major. C’est également un cours excellent.pour ceux qui se 
spécialisent en francais (Honours ou Major). Autrement, il est facultatif. 

Une trés bonne connaissance des deux langues est nécessaire, surtout de la langue écrite. 
Etude de la stylistique interne du frangais, étude pratique de procédés grammaticaux et 
de problémes stylistiques. Présentation de la stylistique comparée de l'anglais et du 
francais; traductions de passages choisis par le professeur, analyses et corrections 
d’anglicismes, les faux amis, etc... 

TEXTES 


Guide de la Version Anglaise - Bruneteau et Luccioni 
1001 Traps in French Grammar and Idioms -.C. Maillot 
Stylistique Francaise - Legrand 
REFERENCES 
Dictionnaire des Synonymes - Bénac_ 
Anglicismes au Québec - Colpron 
Trois heures par semaine 
6 crédits 


Traduction Avancée 
FRENCH L462 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants qui ont une trés bonne connaissance du fran¢ais, mais 
qui veulent parfaire cette connaissance et parvenir a faire des versions nuancées et 
précises. 

On étudiera donc I’art de la traduction et la stylistique comparée du frangais et de 
l'anglais. On fera aussi de nombreuses traductions de textes littéraires de l'anglais au 
frangais. 

Une assez bonne connaissance de l'anglais est requise pour suivre ce cours. 

Trois heures par semaine 

6 crédits 


Histoire des Idées en France au XXe Siécle 
FRENCH L475 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants ‘Honours’ et ‘Major’ en francais de 2éme ou de 3éme 
année; autrement, il est facultatif. 
Le 475 se propose d’exposer les courants majeurs de la pensée frangaise du XXe siécle et 
leurs effets sur la littérature contemporaine. On examinera donc, a l'aide d’essayistes et 
de penseurs, le nationalisme, le socialisme, I'intuitisme, le surréalisme, ]'eistentialisme 
et le structuralisme. 
Lecons, analyses de textes, exposés oraux et deux compositions. 
TEXTES 

Bergson - A. Robinet 

Regards sur le monde actuel - Paul Valéry 

Manifeste du Surréalisme - Henri Breton 

L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme - J.P. Sartre 

Le Phénoméne humain - Teilhard de Chardin 

La Tentation de l'‘Occident André Malraux 

L'Homme révolté - Albert Camus 

Anthropologie Structurale - Levi Strauss 
REFERENCES Panorama des Idées Contemporaines - Gaéton Picon 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Histoire des Idées au Québec 
FRENCH L477 


Ce cours est destiné aux étudiants Honours et Major en francais de 3éme année; 
autrement, il est facultatif. 
Etude des principaux courants de pensée dans le Québec d‘hier et d’aujourd’hui tels que 
l'ultramontanisme, le libéralisme, le nationalisme, le socialisme. 
Ce cours aidera |'étudiant 4 mieux situer la littérature francaise du Québec dans le - 
contexte idéologique, politique, social et culturel qu’elle refléte. 
On étudiera, entre autres, les essayistes suivants: Edmond de Nevers, Jean Le Moyne, 
L. Groulx, P. Vadeboncoeur, F. Dumont, P. Valliéres... 
Le¢gons, travaux pratiques. 
TEXTES 
L'avenir du peuple canadien-francais - Edmond de Nevers 
Collection Classiques canadiens (Parent, Tardivel, F.-X. Garneau, Buies, Fournier). 
Convergences - Jean LeMoyne 
Les Chemins de I'Avenir - Lionel Groulx 
Le Lieu de l'Homme - F. Dumont 
L'Homme d'ici - Ernest Gagnon 
La ligne du risque - Indépendances - Pierre Vadeboncoeur 


Les insolences du Frére Untel -J.-P. Desbiens 

Négres blancs d'Amerique - P. Valliéres 

Idéologies au Canada Francais - F. Dumont, J.-P. Montigny 
Trois heures par semaine 
3 crédits 


Geosoraph 


Foundations of Geography: 


Environment and Man 
GEOGRAPHY~ L200Z 


Sec. 01 TTh. 10:30-12:00 

Sec. 51 Th. 19: 00-21:30 

Taught last year by M. Barlow 

Taught this year by M. Barlow 

This is the instructor's second year with the course. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course designed especially for the non-geography student. This course is 
compulsory for the B.A. Minor in Geography. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain a basic understanding of the working of the natural environment and the ways 
in which man affects it; of the explosive growth of population, cities and resource use; 
and of the contribution geography can make to understanding the future. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The geographical background to climate, soil, and pollution, to urban and population 
growth, to the use of energy and resources, and to the choices facing the industrialized 
countries and the Third World. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures three hours a week, including some laboratory study of maps and aerial 
photos. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments 15 per cent 

Class Tests (4) 60 per cent 

Take home final 25 per cent. 


Cultural Geography I: Man the Hunter 
GEOGRAPHY L215A 


MWFE 13:00-13:50 

Taught last year by R. Duffy 

Taught this year by R. Duffy 

This is the instructor's fifth year with the course. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all non-geography students. Advised for the B.A. Minor in 
Geography. May be of particular interest to students in Archaeology and 
Anthropology. This course, which is interdisciplinary in outlook, is a survey of the 
origins and development of human society from a geographical point of view. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The aims of this course are to understand the interactions of biological and cultural 
evolution and the natural environment and to show the impact of two million years of 
hunting and gathering on man’s biology, society, language, and religion. 

COURSE CONTENT 

This course surveys the evolution of man and his hunting way of life from anthropoid 
ape to Homo Sapiens. It does so from a cultural ecological perspective, emphasizing 
the interaction of biology, culture and environment. This course stresses adaptation to 
the environment as the major process in the origin and development of society, 
technology, language and religion. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures three hours per week. 

EVALUATION 

Two essays during the term, and two in a take home final exam. 
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Programme Libre 
FRENCH L498 


Linscription a ce cours se fait aprés consultation avec le ou les professeurs devant 
surveiller la bonne marche des travaux et avec l‘approbation du Département. 
6 crédits 


Cultural Geography II: 
Man’s Rise to Civilization 


GEOGRAPHY L216B 


Taught last year by: R. Duffy 

Taught this year by: R. Duffy 

This is the instructor's fifth year with the course. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all non-geography students. An advised for the B.A. Minor in 
Geography. May be of particular interest to students in sociology, history, and ar- 
chaeology. 

This course is a survey of cultural evolution from the origin of agriculture to the 
modern industrial nation from a geographic-demographic point of view. 
PREREQUISITES . 

None. Geography L215 or L200 an advantage. 

OBJECTIVES 

To understand the dynamic processes responsible for the ongoing evolution of human 
culture throughout the world. 

COURSE CONTENT 

This course studies the interrelationships among environment, society and technology 
and shows how these interrelationships, operating through time drive human culture 
along an evolutionary path from the beginnings of agriculture to the modern urban 
industrial state. Some of the topics include, agricultural intensification, pastoralism, 
the origin of nation states and urban civilizations, slavery, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Revolutions, the tropics and the world’s ecosystems. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures three hours per week. 

EVALUATION 

Two essays during the term and two in a take home final exam. 


Maps and the Presentation 


of Statistical Data | 
GEOGRAPHY L265 A 


Sec. 01 T. 14:30-17:00 

Sec. 51 W. 19: 00-21:30 

Taught last year by J. Anderson 

Taught this year by.J. Anderson 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students. Compulsory for the B.A. and B.Sc. Minors in 
Geography. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

To enable students to read and use maps so that they can both orient themselves and 
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understand Canadian topographical and city maps and foreign maps more fully. Basic 
to all other Geography courses and useful to students in other disciplines. 

COURSE CONTENT 

History of Cartography, Canadian topographic map reference system, map scales, 
elementary surveying, air photo interpretation, methods of relief presentation, map 
reproduction and map interpretation. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

One two and an half hour meeting per week including lecture and lab. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments 60 per cent 

Final exam 40 per cent 

Three hours 


Maps and the Presentation of 


Statistical Data II 
GEOGRAPHY L266B 


Taught last year by J. Anderson 

Taught this year by J. Anderson 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students 

PREREQUISITES 

Geography L265 advisable 

OBJECTIVES 

To help all students understand the statistical diagrams and graphs in their journals and 
textbooks. To become familiar with simple quantative techniques and to develop an 
ability to present their own data more meaningfully. 

COURSE CONTENT 

General design of thematic base maps: simple statistical techniques; line, bar, and 
point graphs; pie diagrams; three-dimensional diagrams; flow maps; chloroplath 
maps; isoline maps; dot maps; chronochromatic maps and map symbols. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

One two and an half hour meeting a week including lecture and lab. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments 60 per cent 

Final Exam 40 per cent 

Three hours. 


Climate and the Biosphere 
GEOGRAPHY L275A 


Taught last year by D. Frost 

Taught this year by D. Frost 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective environmental course for students of all disciplines. Compulsory for the 
B.Sc. Minor in Geography. 

PREREQUISITES 

None, but Geography 200 or equivalent would be an advantage. 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain a more detailed knowledge of the basic processes of the atmosphere and to 
understand the critical interractions between the environment and man; to study the 
principles of climatology; the effect of the climate on man and the possible future ef- 
fects of man on the climate. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The atmosphere as a part*of man’s environment; the composition of the atmosphere; 
energy exchanges and temperature; the hydrological cycle; atmospheric moisture; the 
winds; weather systems of the mid-latitudes and the tropics; climactic classification 
and world climate; interactions between climate and man; climate change. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

One two and an half hour evening lecture each week, including some practical work, 
films and slides. 

EVALUATION 

Practical work 40 per cent 

Class Test (Oct.) 10 per cent 1 hour 

Term Paper 20 per cent 

Final examination 30 per cent 3 hours 


Landforms and the Biosphere 
GEOGRAPHY L276B 


Taught last year by D. Frost 

Taught this year by D. Frost 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective environmental course for students of all disciplines. Compulsory for B.Sc. 

Minor in Geography 

PREREQUISITES 

None, but Geography 200 or 275 an advantage 

COURSE CONTENT 

Landforms as a part of man’s natural environment; rocks; the weathering of rocks and 
. the evolution of soils; soil classification and distribution; mass movement and erosion; 

the hydrological cycle and ground water; the normal cycle of erosion; landforms of 

cold climates and dry climates; coastal landforms; rock structures and their influence; 

continental morphology and the drifting of continents. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY , 

One two and an half hour evening lecture per week, including some practical work, 

films and slides 

EVALUATION 

Practical work 40 per cent 
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Class test (Feb) 10 per cent 1 hour 
Paper 10 per cent 
Final Examination 40 per cent 3 hours 


Population Geography 
GEOGRAPHY L317A 


MWF 11:00-11:50 


_ Course not offered last year 


Taught this year by R. Duffy ' 

TYPE OF COURSE ' 
An elective course for all students. An ideal companion course for Geography L 216. 
May be particularly useful for students in sociology, history, and Third World Studies. 
PREREQUISITES 

None. Geography L 200 or L 216 an advantage. 

OBJECTIVES 

To study and explain changes in population size, distribution and density and other 
qualities through time and their variation around the world. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The course begins with a discussion of the theory, methodology, and philosophy of 
population geography and goes on to apply this new and rapidly developing point of 
view to such world problems as population numbers, distribution and density, the 
dynamics of population growth and change, migration, urbanization, rural 
depopulation, and such physical and socio-economic qualities of population as age, sex 
structure, health, education, ethnicity and religion. The interaction of cultural change 
and demographic processes is stressed throughout. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments 50 per cent 

Final Exam 50 per cent 


Introduction to Historical Geography 
GEOGRAPHY L325B 


T. 19:00-21:30 

Course not offered last year. 

Taught this year by T.B.A. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students. May be particularly useful to history students. 
PREREQUISITES 

Geography L 216 or permission of Department. 

OBJECTIVES 

To examine the geographical factors underlying historical events and the historical 
factors in the evolution of geographical features. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The course will include the study of the distribution and migration of peoples; set- 
tlement patterns and growth of cities; the effect of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Revolutions with special reference to Europe. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures three hours per week. 


Urban Geography | 
GEOGRAPHY L335 


TTh. 13:00-14:15 

Taught this year by: Max Barlow 

Not given last year. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is an elective available to all students interested in Urban studies. 
PREREQUISITES 

Geography L200 or permission of department. 

OBJECTIVES 
To introduce and survey the field of urban geography by acquainting the student with 
the main features of urban development patterns. 

CONTENT 

The course will focus on both the internal structure of cities and their distribution on 
the earth's surface: This will involve examining land use theories and settlement 
location theories. In addition, geographic aspects of the economic, social, and political 
patterns associated with urban development will be analysed. Contrasts between old 
world, new world and Third World cities will be considered, but emphasis will be upon 
cities in North America. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two one and an half hour lectures per week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The course text will be The North American City by Yeates and Garner (Harper and 
Row) 

Additional background reading will be recommended. 

EVALUATION 

Class Tests - 50 per cent 

Take-home final exam - 35 per cent 

Assignments - 15 per cent 
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The Geography of Canada 
GEOGRAPHY L342Z 


Taught last year by J. Marshall 

Taught this year by J. Marshall 

This is the professor's fourth year with the course. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students in Canada. Compulsory for Canadian Studies 
students. 
PREREQUISITES 

Geography L200 or permission of the Department. 

OBJECTIVES 

To examine the many facets of Canada’s development so that students will understand 
why it has developed as it has, and what the implications of present growth patterns 
are. What distribution and resource use may be in the future. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The economic and political geography of Canada; the physical background and early 
settlement; the resource base; increasing industrialization, and the growth of cities; 
migration and the emergence of cultural and economic regions; problems of a 
developed economy; with special reference to Quebec and Ontario; federalism, 
nationalism, and their consequences; the significance of development schemes in James 
Bay and the North; Canada’s interaction with the U.S.A. and Latin America; Canada’s 
world position. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture 1 evening a week plus films and slides. * 


Geography of Location I 
GEOGRAPHY L358 


TTh. 13:00-14:15 

Taught this year by: Max Barlo 

Nor given last year. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is an elective available to all students. 

PREREQUISITES 

Geography L200 or permission of department. 

OBJECTIVES 

To introduce and survey the field of economic geography by focussing upon theories fo 
location and their relevance to the real world. 

CONTENT 

Location theories will be examined in the contexts of human geography and economic 
geography. Classical theories relating to agricultural land use, manufacturing industry, 
and settlement will be critically studies, and their contribution to explaining the spatial 
patterns associated with man’s activities will be evaluated. In addition, patterns of 
production and consumption will be described and analysed, with specific examples of 
economic systems drawn from both the urban-industrial nations and the Third World. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two one and an half hour lectures per week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A course text will be prescribed, and additional background reading will be recom- 
mended. 

EVALUATION 

Class tests - 50 per cent 

Take-home final - 35 per cent 

Assignments - 15 per cent. 
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Biogeography 
GEOGRAPHY L375 


Course not offered last year 

Taught this year by T.B.A. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students. Compulsory for the B.Sc. Minor in Geography. 
PREREQUISITES 

Geography L 200 or L 275 and L 276 or Introductory Botany, Biology, or Environ- 
mental Studies. 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain a basic knowledge of the interrelationships and interdependence of all living 
things both with each other and with the physical environment in which they are 
found. 

COURSE CONTENT : 

Topics to be studied include the scope of bioglography; the biosphere; food chains and 
energy exchange within ecosystems; the relationships among vegetation, fauna, 
landforms, soil, hydrology and climate; local continental and world patterns of 
distribution; methods of dispersal; migration; population checks. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture three hours per week. Field studies will be an integral part of the course. 


Geology 


Physical Geology 
GEOLOGY 201A 


MWEF 

9:00-9:50 

Professor this year: G.P. Sassano 

Professor last year: G.P. Sassano 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for those without this discipline, it is the first half of an introductory survey 
of Geology. 

PREREQUISITE 

None. Some knowledge of basic Science is a help 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain factual knowledge about the Earth and to promote curiosity about natural 
surroundings. Intended for students from any discipline that are interested in 
Geological Science. 

CONTENT 

The nature, origin and evolution of the universe, stars and of planetary systems. Early 
history of the planet, its physical properties and its environment. The Hydrologic cycle 
and cycle of erosion, the materials and structures of the earth's interior and surface and 
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the processes affecting these regions, such as continental drift, the formation of oceanic 
basins and mountain building, glaciation and the ice age. 

TEACHING METHODS 

Three one-hour lectures per week 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

General Geology - Foster (Merrill, ed.) Any introductory Geology text will be 
appropriate additional reading. 

EVALUATION 

Final Exam - 60 per cent 

1 mid-term - 40 per cent. 

NOTE 

Geology 201A is primarily designed to provide an introduction to Geology for students 


who are not majoring in the department, but are developing an interest in Geology or 
related disciplines. 


Elementary History of the Earth © 
GEOLOGY 202B 


MWEF 

9:00-9:50 

Professor this year: G.P. Sassano 
Professor last year: G.P. Sassano 
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TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for those without this discipline, it is the second half of an in- 
troductory survey of Geology. 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain factual knowledge about the Earth and its History, and to promote curiosity 
about natural surroundings. Intended for students from all disciplines that are in- 
terested in Geological Science. 

CONTENT = 

The measurement of geologic time; the history of life on earth and its evolution; fossils 
and their use in Historical Geology; mountain building cycles, geologic evolution of 
North America and Europe; earth resources and the nature and origin of mineral 
deposits; future availability of fossil fuels and metallic minerals. 

TEACHING METHODS 

Three one hour lectures per week 

BIBLIOGRAPHY _ 

General Geology- Foster (Merrill, ed.). Any introductory Geology text will be ap- 
propriate additional reading. 

EVALUATION 

Final Exam - 60 per cent 

1 mid-term - 40 per cent 

NOTE 

Geology 202B is primarily designed to provide an introduction to Geology for students 
who are not majoring in the department, but are developing an interest in Geology or 
related disciplines. 


Introductory Lab Course in Geology 
GEOLOGY 203Y 


Professor last year: D.J. McDougall 

Professor this year: D.J. McDougall 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A special Laboratory Course designed to introduce students to the practical aspects of 
Geology, such as identification of minerals, rock types, drainage patterns. The lab also 
involves the study of topographic and geological maps, aerial photographs and the use 
of fossils. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. Some knowledge of basic science is desirable - it is recommended that a student 
take Geology 201A or Geology 202B concurrently or previous to taking this course. 
OBJECTIVES 

To gain factual knowledge about the Earth and its History 

CONTENT 

Laboratory studies include investigation of rock mineral specimens. Interpretation of 
topographic maps and aerial photographs; Interpretation of Geomorphic and Geologic 
Maps and the examination of selected fossils. 

Field trip to local areas 

TEACHING METHODS 

One two hour lab per week 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Text to be announced. 

Any introductory Geology text will be appropriate additional reading. 

EVALUATION 

Mid Term Exam - 40 per cent 

Lab Assignment - 60 per cent 


Health 


Cell Functions in Health and Disease 
HEALTH EDUCATION L201 


Not Taught Last Year 
This Year: T.B.A. 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An elective in Health Education. Provides students with some knowledge of biology 
- an introduction to pathobiology at the microbiological level. 
PREREQUISITES 
Some background in chemistry and biology would be preferable but no formal 
prerequisites necessary. 
OBJECTIVES 
At the end of the course the student should: 
- be aware of the processes of cellular metabolism 
-comprehend how homeostosis affects the functioning of the cell 
-understand how congenital abnormalities can occur 
-be able to describe some of the pathological processes that occur in a diseased cell. 
CONTENT 
Lectures will include: Cell functions - Metabolism - Disease process - Genetics - 
Chromosomal abnormalities and inherited diorders - Inflammation - Bacterial and viral 
diseases - Fungal and protozoal diseases - Antigen-Antibody reaction - Clinical im- 
munology - Metabolic disorders - Cancers 


Geology of Resources 
GEOLOGY 207B 


MWEF 

11:00-11:50 

Professor this year: G.P. Sassano 

Professor last year: not previously given 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for those without this discipline. 

PREREQUISITES 

None, some knowledge of basic science is helpful. 

OBJECTIVES 

The course is intended to provide factual knowledge of the availability and distribution 
of present and future mineral and energy resources. Non-geology students who have 
previously taken Geology 201A and-or 202B will find it of interest. 

CONTENT 

Types and classification of mineral deposits. The discovery and rational exploitation of 
mineral resources. The management of mineral resources from both the near and long 
term needs of the world’s population. 

TEACHING METHODS 

Three one-hour lectures per week. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Our Finite Resources (Kesler) 

EVALUA LION 

Final Exam - 60 per cent 

1 mid-term - 40 per cent. 


Physical Oceanography 
GEOLOGY 221A 


MWF 

11:00-11:50 

Professor this year: K.K. Mukherji 

Professor last year: not previously given 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for those without the discipline. 

PREREQUISITES 

None, some knowledge of basic science is helpful. 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide a basis for an understanding of physical and chemical processes at work 
beneath three-quarters of the earth’s surface. This in turn leads to consideration of the 
ecological and resource potential of the ocean basins from a geological point of view. 
CONTENT 

The topography of the ocean floor - composition and circulation of oceanic waters - 
distribution of oceanic sediments - resource potential from oceanic waters, oceanic 
sediments, and sub-oceanic geologic structures. 

TEACHING METHODS 

Three one-hour lectures per week. 
TEXT BOOK 

Gross - Oceanography 

EVALUATION 
To be announced. 


n 


Nutrition in the 70’s 
HEALTH EDUCATION L208 


Professor last year: C. Ayers 
Professor this year: C. Ayers 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This is a mandatory course in the Certificate in Health Education. Available as an 
elective for all students and for other people intersted in nutrition. This is an applied 
nutritional course which deals with various questions in relation to health and 
nutrition. 
PREREQUISITES 
None. Students with a science background would benefit most from the course. 
OBJECTIVES 
At the end of the course students should be able to: 
1) appreciate cultural, sociological and psychological factors affecting the food habits 
of individuals. 
2) counsel individuals in methods of obtaining adequate nutrition, such as money 
management, food buying skills and related topics. 
3) develop the ability to study and report results of articles in journals, periodicals, 
etc. 
COURSE CONTENT 
Factors affecting food habits - World food problems - The importance of nutrition - 
Nutrient requirements - Composition of food - Assessment of nutritional status - Food 
safety - Food fads - Dietary histories - Nutrition in various conditions of life - Budgeting 
- Nutrition in schools - Health and nutrition. 
TEACHING FORMAT 
Two and one-half hours once a week in the evening (7-9:30). Teaching methods 


include lectures, films, workshop and small group sessions. 
TEXTBOOKS: 
1. Sue Rodwell Williams: Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
2. E. Martin: Nutrition in Action 
EVALUATION 
Written Project 40% 
Exams 60% 


The last part of thecourse is geared to the interests of the students. 


Personal Interrelations 
HEALTH EDUCATION L209 


Taught Last Year by: A. Price, 
This Year: A. Price, 
TYPE OF COURSE 

This is a prerequisite course for COSE 320. It is also available to a limited number of 
students from Campus. This course is run experientially as a small group process 
laboratory with sporadic didactic imput for means of clarification, explanation or 
exposition. 
PREREQUISITE 

None 
OBJECTIVES 

The major goal of this course is to develop in students their individual abilities to 
understand self, relate to others communicate, and be aware of group process. 
CONTENT 

Didactic: Theory of small group process. 
Experimental : will depend on the individual teacher's choice. 
TEACHING FORMAT 

Two and one-half hours once a week for one semester. The teacher takes the role of 
group-centered leader, along with the responsibility for establishing ground rules and a 
supportive climate for the group. Active participation is expected from students. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Napier and Gershenfeld,Groups: Theory and Experience 
EVALUATION 

Group Projects 50 per cent (2 by teacher and % by group) 
Final Exam 50 per cent (objective test from required readings) 


Clinical Epidemiology and Biostatistics 
HEALTH EDUCATION L212 


Taught tLast Year by: A. Lisiewicz 
This Year: A. Lisiewicz 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This course is a Health Education elective for those interested in measuring health 
care outcomes and analysis of causality. It is a mandatory course for nurses in the 
Community Nursing Programme. 
PREREQUISITES 
No formal prerequisites required. Students are encouraged to review basic 
mathematics prior to the start of the course. 
OBJECTIVES 
Students will be able to: 
-recognize the utility of specified descriptive statistical measure in epidemiology 
-understand basic concepts of probability 
-know the concept of a population distribution and sampling 
-demonstrate an understanding of statistical inferences 
-demonstrate an understanding of simple linear regression and correlation 
-understand experimental and non-experimental inference in epidemiology 
-differentiate between different types of epidemiological studies 
-have a feeling for research design 
-quantify and organize a community health study 
-appreciate the difficulties in measuring outcomes in a health facility. 
-utilize a high level language statistical package (STATPAK) on a CDC terminal 
COURSE CONTENT 
Principles of Epidemiology investigation will be described. Roles of environment 
and inherited factors in disease susceptibility will be evaluated using measures from 
elementary statistics. Measures of population, health and health services utilization 
will be applied to current problems in health care delivery in Quebec. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
2-2 hours lecture once a week for 2 terms plus an average of 2-2 hours of computer 
work per week, dependent on the individual student. 
EVALUATION 
Mid-term test 
In-class exercises and calculation on computer 
Personal project 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Textbook: (First Term) 
Biostatistics - A Foundation for Analysis of Health Sciences, Daniel Pub. Wiley or 
Any other statistical text. a 
Epidemiology for Health Sciences, Austin Werner, C.C. Thomas (Pub.) 
Textbook: (Second Term) 
Readings and Understanding Applied Statistics by S.M. Stahl and J.D. Hennes, 
Mosby (Pub.) 
Primer in Epidemiology by J. Friedman, McGraw Hill (Pub.) 
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Drug Use and Abuse 
HEALTH EDUCATION L3 


Taught Last Year by: 
Dr. D. Zarowny 
This year: T.B.A. 
TYPE OF COURSE ‘ 

The purpose of the course is to provide a background for development of objective 
opinions founded on factual knowledge of the risks involved in the chronic non- 
medical use of drugs. The course is designed for students who have a minimum 
background in biological sciences. 

PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To provide an understanding of the pharmacological and physiological factors that 
influence the effects of drugs. 
2. To consider some of the factors involved in the misuse or abuse of drugs. 
3. To provide specific information regarding commonly abused drugs. 
CONTENT 
Principles of pharmacology and physiology that concern the action of drugs, their 
absorption and their effects on the body are introduced. General factors of a 
psychological and sociological nature that relate to the misuse of drugs are considered.. 
The commonly abused drugs are considered in detail, for example narcotics, alcohol, 
barbituates, marijuana and amphetamines as well as the social, economic and medical 
problems created by abuse of these agents. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Material is presented primarily by lecture. Periodic tests intended to provide rein- 
forcement for the individual student will be utilized. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. Chapter 16 “Drug Addiction and Drug Abuse” in The Pharmacological Basis of 
Therapeutics, edited by Louis S. Goodman and Alfred Gilman, Fourth Edition, 1970. 
2. A report of The Commission of Inquiry into the Non-Medical Use of Drugs, 
Treatment, Catalogue Number H 21-5370-3, Information Canada, 1972 
3. Other material as assigned. 
EVALUATION 
Student evaluation will be based on either a final exam or major term paper. Results 
of the periodic tests may be utilized for not more than 20% of the final mark. 


Interviewing Te niques and 
Counselling Cc cepts 
HEALTH EDUCATION L320 


Taught by various professors 
Last Year : Professors S. Mei Graub, Darryl Albright, Vae Hershey 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This is a prerequisite course the Certificate in Health Education and a mandatory 
course for the Community Nursing programme. A laboratory course in which students 
examine the dynamics of interviewing and helping relationships. The course demands a 


high level of participation and involvement. It is open as an elective to a limited 
number of students. 


PREREQUISITE 

HEALTH L209 Persona 
Director of the programme. 
OBJECTIVES 

—To impart a body of spec’ 
learning and skill prepara‘ 
understanding. 

-To interpret to the students 

learning experience so that t! 


errelations, or equivalent with the approval of the 
‘knowledge, skills and attitudes to trainees through 
i an opportunity to facilitate trainees’ self- 


principles in interviewing and counselling through 
ible to facilitate the constructive development of 


those individuals with whom t: ‘act. 
CONTENT 

Introduction - Counselling +): 
munication Skills - Responsibi! 
TEACHING FORMAT 


Two and one-half hours once a week in the evening (7-9:30), in the afternoon (1- 


- Helping Concepts - Interviewing and Com- 
nitations and Referrals. 
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3:30). Teaching methods include: lectures, films, role-play, audio-video tapes, 


sunmliding seoricae. The Law and the Health Professional 


TEXTBOOKS 


Pipléeabn, C1.” Thaewied of Ghianelting and Poychsthbnapay HEALTH EDUCATION L403 


Benjamin, H., The Helping Interview 


Bramer, L.M., The Helping Relationship: Process and Skills Taught Last Year by: C. Gravenor 

Snydor, G. & Parkhill, N., Systematic Human Relations Training: A Programmed This Year: C. Gravenor 

Manual TYPE OF COURSE 

EVALUATION eos This is an elective but highly recommended course for all students in the Health 
ee presentation, reaction papers, tape analysis, first term and second term exams. Education programme. It is designed for nurses, other health professionals, ad- 


ministrators and students interested in various laws affecting health services, with 
particular reference to the Province of Quebec. 
PREREQUISITES: 

None 


Teaching Strategies for Health Professionals _ osjecrives 


To familiarize the students with the legal principles governing the day-to-day per- 
H E A LTH EDUCA TION L323 formance of their professional work and the laws governing both the establishment 


where they work and their rights and recourses within it, and their liability to third 


The presentation of this course varies according to the individual professor. 


Taught Last Year by: H. Barnes, D. Baker parties. 
‘This sear: H. Barnes, N. Cullen COURSE CONTENT 
TYPE OF COURSE How our legal system operates - The health services structure - Medical staff 
This is a mandatory course for the Community Nursing programme and the Cer- privileges - Health professionals - Professional code - Nurses Act - Criminal liability of 
tificate in Health Education. It is available to students interested in health education; it the health professional - Drugs - Protection of children - Accidents - Mental patients - 
should not be taken by teachers. Emphasis is on effective communication through Malpractice - Transplantation - Expanding the role of health professionals and 
teaching practice in the class. responsiblity. 
PREREQUISITES . TEACHING FORMAT 
Highly recommended: HEAL L209 HEAL L320 Two and one-half hours once a week in the evening (7-9 :30). 
TEXTBOOKS: 
OBJECTIVES Creighton, Law Every Nurse Should Know Reading list will be handed out upon 
- To provide to the students an introduction to theoretical and practical issues in- request. 
volved in the communicational aspects of health education. EVALUATION 
- To guide students to appreciate and value the importance of the individual health In-class participation 50 % of final grade 
educator as an agent for change. Written final exam 50% of final grade 
- To prepare students to integrate principles and practices of teaching health in an 
effective personal style. 
CONTENT 


Brief overviews of the development of educational systems, contributions from 
psychology and the social sciences, current theories and research on the learning 
process, change behavior and basic techniques in testing and evaluation; presentation 
of a demonstration lesson on a topic to be selected by the student on health matters 
with appropriate indications of behavioral objectives, teaching points and point 
allocation. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Two and one-half hours once a week in the evening (7-9:30). Teaching methods 
include lectures, discussions, panel reports, workshops, role-play, demonstrations and 
audio-visual presentations. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
G.D. Scott and M.W. Carlo, On Becoming a Health Educator 
P. Derek, Knowledge From What? 


Public Health Administration 
HEALTH EDUCATION L401 


Taught Last Year by: D. Levine 
This Year: D. Levine 
TYPE OF COURSE 
A Health Education elective open to students on Campus. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
General Goals: 
- to familiarize the students with the Public Health Care system in Quebec and to teach 
the student certain administrative skills necessary for a health practitioner. 
Educational Objectives: 
The student will become familiar with: 
- terms and concepts of administration 
- difference between private and public sectors of society 
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- the processes of planning and the effects of change rot rT 
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Included will be such items as: Is administration really necessary? 


How to design a health project - Problems of programme implementation, control and Role of the Community Worker 
evaluation - Case studies in administration related to the field of nursing - The design 


and management of a working budget - Meetings, committees and general assemblies, HE A LTH ED U C ATI ON L408 


how are they run and what is their function. 


TEACHING FORMAT Ci ‘ 

Lectures, case analysis, group projects and discussions. cto poke Dae 
METHODS OF EVALUATION TYPE OF COURSE 

— analysis ap presentations, review of literature, project on planning of a This is a mandatory course for the Certificate in Health Education and highly 
health progr. “=a al oral examination. recommended in the Community Nursing Programme. Available as an elective for all 


F . ' ee students and for other people interested in group work inthe Community. This course 
_Course Text: Reinke, W.A., Health Planning: Qualitative Aspects and Quan-- is a fusion of laboratory experience with the integration of theory between sessions and 
titative Techniques, Baltimore, Maryland: 1972. an opportunity for field experience. 


Reference Text: Aspects of Medical Care Administration. Cambridge, Mass., PREREQUISITES 
Harvard University Press, 1973. HEAL 421A and COSE 320 or the equivalent accepted by the Director. 
OBJECTIVES 
To provide participants with the ability to understand and facilitate group action in 
change situations involving educational, health and social service programmes. 
COURSE CONTENT 


Introduction to concepts and theory of group dynamics - Group theory and exercises 
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- Change theory and demonstration - Community change workshops in the Quebec 
context - Team seminars. 
TEACHING FORMAT 
Five two-day seminars (weekends) during the academic year between September and 

February. At the first seminar, dates of the others are chosen by the students. This 
course has a workshop approach to concept learning. These workshops consist of skill 
development through experimental programmes, seminars and a variety of small group 
tasks with conceptual linkage. 
TEXTBOOKS 

Scholler, The Change Agent 

Ross, Community Organization 

L.J. Carey, Community Development as a Process 

A Reading list will be available on request. Reading is an important task in this 


course. 

EVALUATION 
Exam, Mid-term 25% 
Small Group Exercises 15% 
Individual Project 25% 


Team Project and Seminar 35 % 


Community Mental Health 
HEALTH EDUCATION L410 


Taught Last Year by: Dr. Rhona Steinberg 
This Year: Dr. Rhona Steinberg 
TYPE OF COURSE 

It is a survey of the different aspects of the Community Mental Health field. It is 
geared to those people in the helping professions such as nurses, social workers, 
counsellors, teachers, nutritionists etc. 


PREREQUISITES 
None. Although a background in Psychology would be beneficial, it is not 


ist 


The Nature and Practice of History 
HISTORY L200 


TTH 10:30-11:45 

The course embraces two fundamental concerns. Students will examine the nature of 
historical enquiry: its varieties, purposes, traditions, and place in contemporary 
society. In addition, they will receive a systematic introduction to the practical aspects 
of critical scholarship: the use of the library, methods of research, and forms of writing 
critical essays. 

No prerequisite. 


Introduction to European History 1400-1789 


HISTORY L201 


3 credits 

A survey of the history of Europe from the Renaissance to the French Revolution with 
emphasis on the development of ideas and political institutions. 

No prerequisite. 


Introduction to European History 1789-Present 


HISTORY L202 


3 credits 

A survey of the history of Europe trom the French Revolution to the present with 
emphasis on the development of ideas and political institutions. 

No prerequisite. 


History of Canada, Pre-Confederation 
HISTORY L203 (Section 01) 


3 credits 

The purposes of this course are: 

1. To develop interest in Canadian History. 

2. To develop some sense of what History is about. The emphasis, therefore, will be 
less on content than on an awareness of the range of historical topics, the understanding 
and judgement of sources, and the many ways in which history can be interpreted. 

3. To develop the skills of reading, writing, and logic essential to the study of History. 
The course begins with an examination of Indian societies in Canada before white 
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necessary. 
OBJECTIVES 
To have a good understanding of the historical (i.e. clinical psychology) of Com- 
munity Mental Health. To be aware of the different categories of emotional problems 
so that the onset of major disturbances can be detected and thus prevented. To have an 
understanding of the different approaches within the Community Mental Health 
model. Finally, to gain some knowledge of specific topics: crisis and suicide 
prevention, how to handle specific situations such as problems in a school or clinical 
setting. 
COURSE CONTENT 
The historical perspective rooted in clinical psychology will be covered. This will 
include a discussion of the different clinical signs within each major syndrome as well as 
some of the methods used to treat people under this model. After the traditional model 
has been presented (i.e. the medical model of psychopathology) which emphasizes 
curative aspects in helping, the more progressive model of Community Mental Health 
which emphasizes preventive measures and “normality” shall be discussed. 
TEACHING FORMAT 
Three hours twice a week. Classes will include the lecture-dialogue method, 
seminars, films and role-play. 
TEXTBOOKS 
M. Korenberg, M.D., D. Tafler, Trapped, Kay-Rabier Inc., Mtl. 1974 
M. Zax, E.L. Cowen, Abnormal Psychology - Changing Conceptions, Holt, Rinehart 
& Winston, 1976 
EVALUATION 
A) Three take home examinations, the final grade will incompass the two best 
marks from the three examinations. 
B) A character sketch and-or a journal. 
Breakdown of grades: 
each exam 48% 
character sketch 
and-or journal 2% 


contact and ends with confederation in 1867. The emphasis is on social history but 
political and economic aspects will also be discussed. 

TESTS 

No text is required. Those who prefer a text will be advised of possible choices. All 
students are advised to purchase Read Canadian, a guide to books about Canada 
edited by R. Fulford, D. Godfrey, and A. Rotstein. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Three papers which may be any combination of book reviews and research. Students 
will be encouraged to seek out topics of interest to them. Final examination is optional. 
No prerequisite. ees 


History of Canada, Pre-Confederation 
HISTORY L203 (Section O02) 


3 credits 

The course serves as an introduction to the history of Canada from the beginnings of 
New France to the achievements of Confederation. The lectures, will be organized 
around specific historical problems; e.g., “What was the true extent of individual 
freedom in New France?”, “Were the Rebellions of 1837 popular movements?”, and 
“Were Nova Scotia and New Brunswick compelled to join Confederation against the 
will of their peoples?” 

Readings 

(a) et W.L. Morton, The Kingdom of Canada, chs. I-XVI. (b) Additional required 
readings: 

W,J. “ie The Canadian Frontier; P.B. Waite, The life and Times of Confederation 
Course requirements: 

(a) An essay of about 3,500 words; (b) A final examination, which will offer a choice of 
questions based on the assigned portion of the text-book and on the lectures, plus a 
compulsory question on either of the two additional required readings. 

No prerequisite. 


History of Canada, Post-Confederation 
HISTORY L205 (Section 01) 


3 credits 


The purposes of this course are generally similar to those of History 203A (01). The 
period covered is 1867 to the present. 

Test as History 203A (01). 

Requirements as History 203A (01) 

No prerequisite. 
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History of Canada Post-Confederation 
HISTORY L205 (Section 02) 


3 credits 

This companion course to History 203A introduces students to the history of Canada 
since Confederation. Once again, lectures focus on some of the tundamental historical 
problems of the period, such as “How close did Canada come to adopting a policy of 
economic integration with the United States, 1886-18977", “What was the impact of the 
Great Depression of the ‘30's on our politics and life-styles?”, and “How thorough 
really was Quebec's ‘Quiet Revolution’ of 1960-1966?” 

Readings: 

(a) Text: W.L. Morton, The Kingdom of Canada, chs. XVII-XXV. (b) Additional 
required readings: 

James Gray, The Winter Years: The Depression on the Prairies; H.F. Quinn, The Union 
Nationale: A study in Quebec Nationalism 

Course requirements: 

(a) An essay of about 3,500 words; (b) A final examination, giving a choice of 
questions based on the assigned portion of the textbook and on the lectures, plus a 
compulsory question on either of the two additional required readings. 

No prerequisite. 


History of Canada, Post-Confederation 
HISTORY L205 — (Section 51) 


3 credits 

A survey of Canadian history from Confederation to the present, which emphasizes 
readings and discussions on selected problems. 

No prerequisite. 


History of Québec 
HISTORY L206 


6 credits 

Social, economic and political history of Quebec from the origins to the present, with 
emphasis on the period since 1760. 

No prerequisite. 


Native Peoples of Canada 
HISTORY L208 


6 credits 

(Also listed under Interdisciplinary Studies) Examines the Native Canadian experience 
from a multidisciplinary perspective. Native and non-Native participants are invited 
from throughout Canada to speak on history, law, education and culture relating to the 
Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 

Requirements; Term paper or project, and exam. 

Text: Walsh, Indians in Transition 

No prerequisite. 


History of the United States, to 1877 
HISTORY L211 


3 credits 

Survey of American history from settlement to 1877. The course will deal with the 
political and economic framework of American history, and with social and cultural 
trends. 

No prerequisite. 


History of the United States, since 1877 
HISTORY L213 


3 credits 

Survey of American history from 1877 to the present. The course will deal with the 
political and economic framework of American history, and with social and cultural 
trends and movements. 

No prerequisite. 


The Ancient Near East | 
HISTORY L219 


3 credits 

An historical survey from late prehistory to the first Persian conquest of the Middle 
East. 

A short introduction on the Neolithic Period will be followed by the history of Egypt, 
with emphasis on economic, political and religious factors. 

No prerequisite. 


The Ancient Near East II 
HISTORY L221 


3 credits 

(Also listed as Classics L231) An historical survey from late prehistory to the first 
Persian conquest of the Middle East. 

The purpose of this course is to give a survey of the history of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Ancient Israel and the Hittites. Ancient sources will be used whenever possible. 

No prerequisite. 


Greek History 
HISTORY L223 


3 credits 

(Also listed as Classics L240) A survey of Greek History from Minoan-Mycenaean 
times to the Roman conquest of Greece, viewed primarily through the eyes of con- 
temporaries, emphasizing those issues that have excited and continue to arouse interest 
and controversy among historians. 

Though Athens for its unique cultural and political achievement inevitably occupies the 
central interest, due attention will be paid her critics as well as her admirers. The 
credibility of the ancient evidence will be carefully assessed and emphasis will be placed 
on social as well as political matters. 


Roman History 
HISTORY L225 


3 credits 

(Also listed as Classics L241) A survey of Roman History from 776 B.C. to 476 A.D. 
viewed primarily through the eyes of contemporaries, emphasizing those issues that 
have excited and continue to arouse interest among historians. 

The central interest will inevitably be Rome’s administrative genius and imperial 
successes. Social and economic as well as political data will be considered and the 
credibility of the ancient evidence will be carefully assessed. 
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An Introduction to Archaeology 
HISTORY L227 


3 credits 

Archaeology as a science; its purpose, methods, theories and techniques. 

The relationship of Archaeology to Prehistory, Ancient History, Fine Arts and 
Anthropology. The Neolithic Revolution and the emergence of the earliest 
civilizations: Mesopotamia, Egypt, India and China. The Bronze Age in Crete and in 
Greece. 

No prerequisite. 


Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology 
HISTORY L229 


3 credits 

(Also listed as Classics L265) The archaeology of Greece and Rome with particular 
attention to painting (especially ceramics), sculpture, and architecture. 

The concept of “style” in archaeology and in art history and criticism. The works of 
Exekias and Douris, of Phidias and Praxiteles, and of Iktinos and Kratinos as 
representative of the “ideal” in Classical Greek Art. Roman Art as Greek and Etruscan 
derivative as well as evidencing the peculiarly Roman. The falsifications of history and 
the truth that can be recovered by the archaeologist. 

No prerequisite. 


History of Medieval Europe 
HISTORY L230 


6 credits 

A study of Western Europe (France, Germany and Italy with occasional reference to 
neighboring areas) during the period 300 to 1300 A.D. The purpose of the course will 
be to discover the positive meaning of the term “medieval” by examining the growing 
together and fusion of the Greco-Roman, Judeo-Christian and Germanic traditions, 
and the “coming of age” of Western Civilization. Special attention will be paid to the 
role of the Church in the transmission of the classical tradition to the Germanic 
Kingdoms in the development in theory and practice of political power and authority 
during the period to 800. “Feudalism” will be studied as a political and social in- 
stitution. The period 850 to 1050 will be related in some detail, in order to show the 
mutual involvement of temporal and spiritual powers and concerns. For the final 
period, such topics as the Papal-Imperial conflict, chivalry, the Crusades, 
scholasticism, Gothic art, universities, heretical movements and feudal monarchy will 
be treated. 

Texts: All students will be expected to read C.W. Hollister, Medieval Europe - A Short 
History, during the first two weeks of the course, as a background survey, not a tex 
tbook. Additional required reading will consist of a minimum of twelve books, all 
paper backs including at least five translations of primary sources. 

Written assignments: Students may choose one of 3 options: 

1) eight book reports (four each term) on books from the course reading list (5-10 pp. 
each); 

2) four book reports and a research paper (20 pp. minimum); 

3) two research papers, one in each term. 

Research papers may be written only on topics approved by the instructor after an 
outline and bibliography has been submitted. 

Exams and grading: 

Written work will count 40 per cent of the final grade; 

there will be two mid-term tests, counting 10 percent each. 

The final exam will count 40 per cent. 

No prerequisite. 


History of the Reformation 
HISTORY L237 


3 credits 
A study of religious, social and political doctrines of the age of the Reformation. 
Emphasis on the Medieval and Renaissance origins of Reformation ideas, and on the 


ways in which this era has proven seminal for the development of modern Western 
civilization. 


History of England, 1485 to the Present 
HISTORY L240 


6 credits 


Emphasis on the development of English society and political structure, with some 
. attention to religious, cultural, and economic development as well. 
No prerequisite. . 


The Ancien Regime, 1660-1789 
HISTORY L250 


6 credits 

DESCRIPTION 

A combination of historical survey and a study of selected themes. The first term will 
deal with developments in the reign of Louis XIV; the second term will deal with the 


pre-revolution period, intellectual, socio-economic and political aspects of the period 
will be given equal stress. 
RMAT 


A combination of lectures, reports and discussion. There will be a final examination; 


and a ten page paper each term. Some consultation will be expected in the choice of 
term papers. 


READING : 

There are no required texts, but the following will be most useful : 

P. Goubert, Louis XIV and Twenty Million Frenchmen; J. Lough, Introduction to 17th 
Century Franch; A. Cobban, A History of Modern France, Vol. I A. De Tocqueville, 
The Old Regime and the French Revolution; C.B. Behrens, The Ancien Regime; N. 
Hampson, The Enlightenment; These books are in paper cover, will be available in the 
bookstore and in reserve. : 

No prerequisite. 


A History of China 
HISTORY L272 


6 credits 

The course will review briefly the evolution of Chinese society from approximately 200 
B.C. to the 19th century A.D., stressing, the development of political and social 
structures and their relationship to the economic base, the philosophical underpinnings ' 
of traditional society, rebellion and the dynastic cycle, and early contacts with the 
West, and will examine in greater detail the Western challenge to China in the modern 
period, the nature of this penetration, its effects, and the reaction to it in the form of the 
rise of nationalism and the victory of communism. Requirements and readings for this 
course will be determined by the instructor in September. 

No prerequisite. 


Approaches to Canadian History 
HISTORY L302 


6 credits 2 
PREREQUISITE 


Canadian history survey at CEGEP or university. Canadian history as seen by 


propagandists, rebels, reactionaries and poets. Students will be expected to read 
widely. 


The Ideology of French Canada 
HISTORY L305 


3 credits 

A study of the ways in which francophone Canadians have seen their societies and their 
roles in Canada. While the course will emphasize the francophones of Quebec, some 
time will be spent on those who live in such other parts of Canada as New Brunswick 
and the West. 

Prerequisite: Any Canadian history at CEGEP or University. 
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History of Montreal 
HISTORY. L307 


3 credits 

A study of the origins of Montreal, its role in the Empire of the St. Lawrence, and its 
rise to metropolitan dominance in Canada. Special emphasis on economic develop- 
ment and on ethnic groupings. 


American Social and Intellectual History 
HISTORY L310 


6 credits 

The course will deal with the origins and development of social institutions, colonial, 
regional and national economics, class structure, popular culture, literature, ideas and 
myths in the United States. First term covers from settlement to Civil War, second term 
from Civil War to present. 

Prerequisite: American Survey (History 211A and 213B) 


Canada Views the United States 
HISTORY L317 


3 credits 
Prerequisite: Canadian survey. An examination of Canadian attitudes to the United 


States from 1776 to the present, with respect to both specific incidents and general 
trends. Emphasis will be placed on the discussion of primary source material. 


A Literary History of 


Twentieth Century Canada 
HISTORY L319 


3 credits 

Prerequisite: Canadian survey. An examination of some of the major themes of 
Canadian history in the 20th century as seen by Canadian novelists, English and 
French. Themes studied will include the struggle for survival; regional, ethnic and 
religious plurality; and the response to urbanization and industrialization. 


Continuity and Change: An Intellectual 
History of the Late Roman Empire 
HISTORY L324 - 


(Also listed as Classics L346) 

6 credits 

A seminar open to major and honours students in second or third year of any depar- 
tment who are interested in investigating the roots of Western civilization. 

An examination of the main intellectual and social forces of the Roman Empire that 
influenced the formation of European society. Among the topics studied will be: Neo- 
Platonism, Gnosticism, the Greek and Roman system of education, commerce and 
finance, public and private welfare policies, the Greek and Roman city, Roman law, the 
Mystery Religions, early Christianity, Roman engineering, art, and architecture, 
decline and influence of Roman Empire. 


Readings in Medieval History 
HISTORY L330 


6 credits 

This is a discussion course, based entirely on class participation. There will be no 
formal lectures. The texts assigned for each class period will consist of brief excerpts or 
documents translated from primary sources. They will be discussed both in their own 
respective contexts and in relation to each other. The approach will include the kind of 
information they provide, and problems of interpretation and evaluation. The em- 
phasis will be on ideas, concepts and structures rather than on “facts”, for the purpose 
of gaining insight and understanding. 

Outside reading consisting of one or two books may be assigned if the instructor 
considers that students need more background. 

Two mid-term tests will be given, in which students will be asked to comment on 
passages discussed in class. 

Two research papers will be required, one each term, on topics chosen by the student 
and approved by the instructor. An outline and bibliography must be submitted at 
least eight weeks before the end of term. 

Prerequisite: History 230 or permission of the instructor. 


History of British Diplomacy 
HISTORY L346 


6 credits 

The course will attempt to ascertain and evaluate the guiding principles of Britain's 
foreign policy as they are illustrated by practice in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The study will embrace the struggle to maintain the balance of power within 
Europe, the acquisition of Empire, British involvement in the Great War, the period 
between the wars, with special reference to the League of Nations, and British policy 
since World War II with special reference to the Cold War, devolution of Empire, and 
the European Economic Community. Certain aspects of contemporary international 
relations theory may also be discussed. There will be frequent seminars. 


Problems in Church 
and State in Modern Europe 
HISTORY L350 


6 credits 

An examination of some of the important themes in Church and State relations in 
Europe with emphasis on early modern Europe. Some of the themes to be discussed 
are: the changing theory in church and state relations; the growth of secularization; 
the development of the notion of religious tolerance; established churches and social 
unrest. 
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Interdisciplinary 


Studies 


Minor in Canadian Studies 


Courses totalling 24 credits selected from the list of courses with Canadian content 
according to the following rules: 
1. History L203 (3 credits) and L205 (3 credits) or History L206 (6 credits). 
2. English L352 (6 credits) or English L233 (3 credits) and L235 (3 credits). 
3. 6 credits from any discipline other than History or English. 
4. Canadian dtudies Seminar Inte L411 (3 credits) and L413 (3 credits). In each half 


course 2 professors from different disciplines discuss a common theme or problem with 


the students 


Minor in 
Environmental Science 


REQUIREMENTS 
Biology L331 (3 credits) 


Environmental Biology I 
Chemistry L411 (3 credits) 


Environmental Chemistry (Prerequisite: Chem. L210) 


Geography L275 (3 credits) Climate and the Biosphere 

Geology L202 (3 credits) Elementary History of the Earth 

Geology L205 (3 credits) Environmental Geology 

Interdisc. St. L230 (6 credits), | Environmental Studies I (taken in first or second year) 

PLUS 6 CREDITS FROM 

Biology L233 (3 credits) Environmental Biology II 

Chemistry L541 (6 credits) Nature and Analysis of Pollutants 
(Prerequisites: Chem L342 and 344) 
(Prerequisites: Geog L200, or L275 and L276). 

Geology L207 (3 credits) Geology ot Kesources 

Geology L221 (3 credits) Physical Oceanography 

Minor in Medieval Studies 


REQUIREMENTS 

1. Selection of 18 credits dealing with the Medieval World from at least two depart- 
ments other than that of the student’s Honours or Major Programme. This selection 
will be made in close consultation with the Coordinator. Such courses may be selected 


from the following list: - 

CLASSICS 

L346 (6 credits) Continuity and Change; An Intellectual 
His.ory of the Late Roman Empire 

L392 (6 credits) Late Latin 

ENGLISH 

L402 (6 credits) Anglo Saxon 

L405 (3 credits) Middle English 

L407 (3 credits) Chaucer I 

L409 (3 credits) Chaucer II 

L410 (6 credits) Medieval Literature 

L412 (6 crredits) Masterpieces of English literature written before 1603 

ETUDES FRANCAISES 

L430 (6 credits) Littérature du Moyen Age 

HISTORY 

L230 (6 credits) History of Medieval Europe 

L330 (6 credits) Readings in Medieval History 

L430 (6 credits) Priesthood and Politics in the Middle Ages 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 

L321 (3 credits) ‘ Selected Topics in Medieval Studies 

L323 (3 credits) Selected Topics in Medieval Studies 

ITALIAN 

L330 (6 credits) Dante 

L331 (3 credits) Divina Commedia 

L340 (3 credits) Pretrarch and Early Italian Poetry 

L341 (3 credits) Boccaccio and the Novella 

PHILOSOPHY 

L410 (6 credits) History of Medieval Philosophy 

L480 (6 credits) Author course (Medieval authors only) 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 


L293 (3 credits) Roman, Medieval, and Renaissance Philosophy 


SPANISH 

L400 (3 credits) 

L401 (3 credits) 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
L463 (3 credits) 

L464 (4 credits) 


The High Middle Ages 
The Late Middle Ages 


Religion and Society in the Early Middle Ages 
Religion and Society in the Later Middle Ages _ 


2. Participation in Medieval Studies Seminar (INTE L420) in third year. 


The following courses are offered at the Sir George Williams Campus and may be taken 
with permission of the Coordinator. 


ART HISTORY 


Medieval Art 

Medieval Literature in Translation 
Chaucer 

Old English 

History of the Roman Empire 


Littérature Francaise du Moyen Age. 


Minor in Social 
Responsibility in Science 


REQUIREMENTS 


Selection of 24 credits or their equivalent from the following groups: (in close con- 


sultation with the coordinator). 


A. AT LEAST 6 CREDITS FROM 
Int. St. L236 (6 credits) 
Int. St. L264 (6 credits) 
Int. St. L270 (6 credits). 


Int. St. L290 (6 credits). 
Int. St. L361 (3 credits). 
Int. St. L363 (3 credits). 
Phil. L330 (6 credits). 

B. AT LEAST 6 CREDITS FROM 
Int. St. L230 (6 credits). 
Biol. L331 (3 credits). 

Biol. L333 (3 credits) 

Biol. L434 (6 credits). 
Chem. L411 (3 credits). 
Chem. L541 (3 credits). 
Comp. Sc. L301 (3 credits). 


The Technological Society 

Scientists and the State - Issues in Science and Politics 
Science and the Arts, a dialogue: 

“Three Quarks for Muster Mark” 

Introduction to Futures Studies 

Selected Topics in Social Responsibility in Saence 
Selected Topics in Social Responsibility in Science 
Philosophy of Social Science 


Environmental Studies I 
Environmental Biology I 
Environmental Biology Il 
Ecology 

Environmental Chemistry 

Nature and Analysis of Pollutants 
Computers in Society 


C. INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L360 (6 credits) Science and Cultural Crisis 


4 
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Minor in Third World Studies 


REQUIREMENTS 

Students enrolled in the programme will be required to take an introductory course, 
Interdisciplinary Studies, together with 18 credits selected from at least two of 
the disciplines listed below. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 


Minor in Women’s Studies 


The minor consists of a selection of 18 credits offered in the programme in consultation 
with the coordinator. In addition, the Third Year Interdisciplinary Seminar is required 


L250 (6 credits) An Introduction to the Third World of all students. All courses are open to students who are not taking the complete minor. 
L350 (6 credits) Third World Studies Seminar 
L351 (3 credits) Selected Topics in Third World Studies COURSES 
L353 (3 credits) Selected Topics in Third World Studies 
ECONOMICS INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
L307 (3 credits) The Chinese Economy 1221 (3 credits) Women in Christianity 
L401 (3 credits) Theories of Economic Growth L307 (3 credits) Selected Topics in Women’s Studies 
L403 (3 credits) Planning for Economic Growth L309 (3 credits) Selected Topics in Women’s Studies 
GEOGRAPHY L314 (3 credits) Women in Modern Society I 
L344 (6 credits) The Third World L315 (3 credits) Women in Modern Society II 
L348 (6 credits) The Geography of the Far East L441 (3 credits) Seminar in Women’s Studies I 
HISTORY L442 (3 credits) Seminar in Women’s Studies II 
L272 (6 credits) History of Modern China 
L273 (3 credits) History of Modern Japan 
L275 (3 credits) History of Modern India CLASSICS 
L278 (3 credits) History of North and West Africa L254 (6 credits) Women in Classical Antiquity 
L280 (6 credits) History of Central, South and East Africa HISTORY 
L371 (3 credits) Colonialism and Neo-Colonialism in Africa: L316 (6 credits) The History of Women (since 1800) 
L313 (3 credits) Africa and the Caribbean ENGLISH _ 
L470 (6 credits) East Asia Today 1237 (3 credits) Women in Literature I 
L472 (6 credits) South Asia Today (India and Vietnam) L239 (3 credits) Women in Literature II 
L476 (6 credits) Imperialism and Revolution in the Third World L479 Fiction of Virginia Wolfe and Doris Lessing 
SOCIOLOGY 

POLITICAL SCIENCE ~ . Paes ta ead Siclcues ee Mittens 
L341 (3 credits) Contemporary Pelitics of China INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
L343 (3 credits) Contemporary Politics of Japan ; 

. . ne L441 (3 credits) Seminar in W , : : 
L350 (6 credits) African Government and Politics cnade inar in Women’s Studies I (required) 
L355 (3 credits) Middle East in World Politics 1442 (3 ts) Seminar in Women’s Studies II (required) 
L357 (3 credits) Mid-East Political Systems 
L380 (6 credits) Politics of Developing Areas 
SOCIOLOGY 
L321 (3 credits) Sociology of Economic Development 
L462 (6 credits) Topical Seminar in Capitalism and 

Underdevelopment in Africa and Latin America 

L323 (3 credits) Population 
L460 (3 credits) Development 
Aesthetics: An Interdisciplinary Approach Bole 


INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L204 


Taught in 1976-77 by Dr. E.J. Egan 

Dr. Egan has taught Aesthetics along the general lines of this course eleven years. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Open to all students without prerequisite. Students should have some knowledge or 
serious interest in at least one or two of the following: painting and sculpture, music, 
film, literature. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

The general goal of this course is to bring together areas of our experience commonly 
called aesthetic (chiefly the fine arts) with other areas of life, and to show their in- 
terrelationship and interdependence. 

We examine the classical questions of the meaning of artistic style, the grounds of 
criticism and evaluation, the creative experience of the artist and the response of the 
viewer-hearer. 

This kind of question, however, is placed in the very particular context of con- 
temporary culture. What is arts “function” today? How might a fusion of aesthetic, 
moral and psychological insight bear upon cultural crisis and identity crisis? How does 
aesthetics in general (the “study or science of feeling” - Oxford English Dictionary), and 
art in particular relate to the problem of fusing emotion and intellect in man? 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY , 
Lecture, question, discussion; slides and recordings; guest lecturers sometimes famous 
sometimes not. Museum and gallery hopping, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY , 

Central texts: Ben Shahn, The Shape of Content (especially recommended for 
preparatory reading), Susan Sontag, Against Interpretation, Ernst Fisher, The 
Necessity of Art. An extensive bibliography is provided. 

EVALUATION 

Proportions and priorities to be worked out. There is some sort of exam; the bulk of 
the evaluation will be of student papers and-or projects. 


Le Littérature Comparee 


Littératures Canadiennes. Cours complet 


INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L224 
also FRENCH L396 


Taught in 1975-76 by: Dr. L. Sugden (Evening Division) 

Etude comparée des littératures canadiennes d’expression francaise et d’expression 
anglaise. Existe-t-il une seule littérature canadienne dans les deux langues ou, en réalité, 
y a-t-il deux littératures séparées au Canada? 


SESS TRS TI SS eA Ast amet pales i a a nes BES SO na els ad lie ee ek 


Cours destiné aux étudiants raisonnablement compétents dans les deux langues, 

francais et anglais. Les étudiants faibles en francais (écrit) peuvent faire leurs disser- 
tations en anglais. 

METHODE D’ENSEIGNEMENT 

Discussion en classe, exposés oraux et dissertations. 

70 % travail de classe; 30 % examen final. 

3 heures par semaine, deux semestres. 

NOTE 

Students who are neither majoring nor honouring in French and whose knowledge of 

the French language is inadequate to enable them to write according to proper stan- 

dards but sufficient to enable them to follow the course and take part in the discussions 

may register for a literature course and receive permission to write the assignments and . 
examination in ENGLISH. The transcript will then bear “In English’ after the course 
number. Should the student later on decide to major or honour in French, such a 

course will neither count as a French requirement nor as an elective if it has to be 

retaken as such. 


Alienation in English and French 


Canadian Literature 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L226 


Taught in 1975-76 by: Dr. E. Cameron 
Taught in 1974-75 by: Dr. E. Cameron and Dr. A. Lauziére 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Full course for Arts students. Meets twice a week for one hour and a half each class. 
OBJECTIVES 
To allow students to see simultaneously Canadian literature in English and French as 
they develop. Students with imperfect French or English can manage this course. 
CONTENT - > 
Poetry and Fiction in French and English (translations often available) from earliest 
material to the present. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
One class per week on English Canadian Literature in English (Dr. Cameron); one class 
per week on French Canadian Literature in French (Dr. Lauziére). Occasional joint 
seminars to compare themes. At end of each term a day trip to the Lacalle Centre for 
discussion group. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Canadian Literature |English]: 
1. Poetry: ; 
Oxford Book: 1825-1880: derivative of 19th C. English poetry. 
Pratt Birney: Eng. Can. agression & Victorian progress. 
Poetry of the 40's: Layton, Dudek, Scott, Smith, Klein: urbanization. 
Modern Poetry: Contemporary Canada: Atwood, Purdy & Cohen. 


? 
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2. Novel: 
1852: Roughing it in the bush - S. Moodie 
1912: Sunshine Sketches - S. Leacock 
1941: As forme and my House - S. Ross 
1945: Two Solitudes - H. MacLennan 
1966: Beautiful Losers - L. Cohen 


1967: Return of the Sphinx- H. MacLennan 
1967: Place d'Armes - Scott Symons 


1972: Surfacing - M. Atwood 
Littérature du Québec [francaise]: 
1. La poésie: 
Classiques canadiens (Fides): le XIXe Siécle: bilan de conquéte: le colonisé. 
Le XXe Siécle: Desrochers & St. Denys Garneau: la crise. 
Le XXe Siécle: Grandbois et Hébert: la conscience. 
Le XXe Siécle: Miron, Chamberland, Brault et Vignault: révolte et appartenance. 
2. Le roman: 
Les Anciens Canadiens (1865) P.A. de Gaspé 
Jean Rivard le Défricheur (1862) G. Lajoie 
Trente arpents (1938) Ringuets 
Bonheur d’occasion (1947) G. Roy 
Poussieére sur la ville - Langevin 
Le libraire - Bessette 
Le couteau sur la table (1965)-Godbout 
Une Saison dans la vie d'Emmanuel (1965) - M. Blais 
L’Ameélanchier (1970) Ferron 
EVALUATION 
Essays, discussion, exam. All can be submitted in either language. 


Environmental Studies — 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L230 


Coordinated in 1976-77 by Dr. R. Pailen 

Presented in the Evening Division ONLY 

Coordinated by F. Knelman 1975-76 

Coordinated by R.H. Pallen, 1970-71 to 1974-75. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective. A survey course to provide the student with a general background to the 
scientific, technical and social nature of the environmental issues, through an in- 
terdisciplinary approach. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide insights into the nature of the environmental issue: the scientific, political, 
technical, economic and cultural aspects. With the views of industry, government and 
citizens groups expressing their conception of the problems and proposals for solution. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Guest speakers, who have expertise in the specific areas of concern, will present an in- 
depth treatment of various topics. Formal lectures will include any teaching aids 
devised by the guest lecturer and will include slides, films and demonstrations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY , 

No specific text. The student is encouraged to read the references available in the 
library. 

EVALUATION 

Term papers and-or projects with approval of the coordinator. 


Economics of the Environment 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L233 


(Cross-listed ECON L333) 

This course will be devoted to an examination of the economic aspects of current en- 
vironmental problems. Topics will include: economy, ecology, and the environment; 
economic growth and the environment; the circular flow of economic activity and 
spaceship earth; private costs and social costs; market failure, externalities, and 
collective goods; fiscal instruments and pollution; an evaluation of federal and 
provincial policies. 

RATIONALE : 

The analysis of problems relating to the environment must necessarily be couched in 
terms of costs and welfare economic principles, especially with respect to such matters 
as externalities, private and social costs, and the failure of the market to deal with 
environmental decay. These matters are not now covered in existing courses dealing 
with the environment. Thus, this course remedies a significant deficiency in the en- 
vironmental course offerings. 
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The Technological Society 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L236 


TYPE OF COURSE 

A two-semester seminar in which characteristics of contemporary society will be 
analyzed in terms of current theories regarding technology and social change. 
OBJECTIVES 

To enable the student to acquire an understanding of the historical development and 
contemporary tendencies of Western technology. To explore the relationship between 
changes in technology and changes in social structure. To examine the concepts 
“technological society” and“post-industrial society” in the light of social, political and 
economic developments since the Second World War. 

To familiarize the student with the social, economic and political aspects of scientific 
and technical activity in contemporary society. 

CONTENT 

The course will concentrate on 3 main areas: 

1. Historical Studies. The Industrial Revolution and its ideologies. The historical 
conjuncture of science and industry in the late 19th century. Changes in social structure 
caused by industrialization. Reasons for the apparent ‘automatic’ aspect of 
technological change. Technology, economy and the state. 

2. Social theory. The class structure of post-industrial society, and the political 
implications of it. Recent ideologies. Contemporary occupational trends. Theories of 
labor, technocrats and politicians. 

3. Aspects of post-WWI culture related to technological change and economic 
rationalization. Transcendental politics, mass media and leisure, the experiences of 
industrial, technical, and clerical workers. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Although there will be lectures, this is primarily a seminar course. Certain books will 
be read by the entire class and discussed, while others will be read by individuals who 
will present their ideas in class. The first semester will be devoted to developing a 
historical perspective on technological change since the Industrial Revolution. The 
second semester will deal with the political, economic and social aspects of science and 
technology since the Second World War. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
David Landes The Unbound Prometheus 
Daniel Bell The Coming of Post-Industrial Society 


Harry Braverman — Labor and Monopoly Capital 

Jacques Ellul The Technological Society 

J.K. Galbraith The New Industrial State 

Robert Heilbroner The Worldly Philosophers 

M. Harrington The Twilight of American Capitalism 
Daniel Bell The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism 


Introduction to the Third World 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L250 


Taught this year by: R. Duffy 

Taught last year by: R. Duffy 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for all students. 

Compulsory for those taking a Minor in Third World Studies. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

To gain an understanding of the processes of cultural and environmental change in the 
Third World from the traditional ways of life of the past to the contemporary struggle 
for economic and political independence. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The first part of the course discusses the physical environment of the Third World 
regions and some examples of man’s traditional adaptations to it. The second and 
larger part of the course examines the ways in which traditional societies in the Third 
World were changed as a result of contact with the European nations. Emphasis is put 
on changes in subsistence patterns, demography, economic and political structure, 
technology and the environment. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

One two and a half hour evening lecture each week. 

EVALUATION 

One mid-year exam (40 percent) and a final exam (60 percent). 
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Scientists and the State: 


Issues in Science and Politics 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L264 


Taught in 1975-76 by: M. Hogben 

Taught in 1974-75 by: M. Hogben, L. Laszlo, and J. Crelinsten 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An interdisciplinary examination of the course of scientific development in relation to a 
specific aspect of the cultural milieu: political affairs. Individual case studies will be 
explored and compared in order to elucidate general principles. 

OBJECTIVES 

To show how political exigencies can markedly affect science. 

To show how scientific developments can affect political history. 

To dispel the myth of neutral science by examining the lives of some scientists who 
played important roles in politics. 

CONTENT 

The advent of two scientific concepts, Evolution and Atomic Energy, will be examined 
in detail. The course will be divided into three parts: 

1) The advent of Darwinian Theory 

2) The New Physics from 1900 to the present 

3) The current Soviet Dissent 

The first two parts will comprise a history of science and intellectual climate of the 
time, a study of the basic scientific principles, and a look at specific related topics. The 
third-part will examine the domination over research and teaching in science by 
political systems. In particular, the current dissent of Soviet scientists, eg. Z. Med- 
vedev and A. Sakharov will be investigated. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

This course will be a combination of lecture and seminar. There will be lecture and film 
presentation of the basic historical and scientific material. Written and-or oral 
presentations will give students an opportunity to present and discuss material in a 
seminar situation. Evaluation will be based on a combination of class participation, 
research projects, book reviews and short exams. There will be some individual choice 
in evaluation procedures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

An introduction to the course can be accomplished by reading: Darwin'sCentury, L. 
Eiseley; Tongues of Conscience,P.W. Reid;The Rise and Fall of T.D. Lysenko, 
Z.Z. Medvedev. 


Science and the Arts, a dialogue: 


“Three Quarks for Muster Mark” 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L270 ~ 


Taught in 1974-75 by: C.S. Kalman (Physics) and L. Rahm Hallett (English) 

This is the third year for the course. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course tracing the interactions between science and the arts through western 
civilization. As the emphasis is on interaction, we encourage students from various 
disciplines. Although specialized skills from specific disciplines may play a part in any 
individual student's relation to and contribution to the course, no such specialized 
knowledge from any one area is mandatory. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

Primarily the course is concerned with exploring ways in which developments in 
science have influenced culture, and how scientists, in turn, have been influenced by 
their cultural milieu. The main emphasis will be on examples from physics and 
literature, but other sciences (e.g. astronomy, biology) and other “arts” (e.g. visual 
arts, music, popular culture) will also be considered. Aside from tracing some of these 
developments in their historical perspective, the course will attempt to encourage in 
students an ability to perceive and assess cultural interactions which should be of value 
to them in their respective fields of study. 

CONTENT 

The first half of the course will begin with Plato, and consider some of the philosophic, 
religious and scientific background for the rise of modern science in the late sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries... a point at which science began to alter the prevailing 
world view, to suggest new criteria of “truth” and to establish itself as an independent 
discipline. 

The second half of the course will consider the significance and influence of Newtonian 
and Darwinian determinism; the breakdown of determinism in the twentieth century; 
and some of the moral and social problems raised by contemporary science. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three one-hour sessions per week. As much as possible, the course will be conducted 
seminar-style, with the reading assignments being used as focal points for discussion. 
Occasional lecturers will be given, and the latter part of the second term may be 
devoted to student presentations of their end-of-year projects. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Selections from I. Asimov, Nightfall 

Selections from Plato, The Republic 

A. Koestler, The Watershed (the life of Kepler) 

Selections from Galileo, Two New Sciences 

Shakespeare, The Tempest 

Mary Shelley, Frankenstein 

Thomas Hardy, Jude the Obscure 

Jungk, Brighter than a Thousand Suns 

F. Durrenmatt, The Physicists 

B. Brecht, Galileo 

EVALUATION 

Grade will be based on several written assignments (probably two per term) with the 
major one being an end-of-year project. 


Astronomy, Cosmology and the Space Age 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L272 


TYPE OF COURSE 

A two semester course open to all students. Although it deals descriptively with a 
specific science, namely astronomy, it is interdisciplinary in nature as it also uses the 
history and methodology of astronomy to examine such areas as the history of ideas, 
interaction between science and established beliefs, and methodology of science. 
Previous courses in science are not necessary. 

OBJECTIVES 

The aim of this course is to develop an appreciation of the universe as we understand it 
today, of the discoveries and ideas which have led to contemporary theories about it 
and techniques by which we describe it. 

CONTENT 

Topics covered will include: Motions of the sky; the Solar System; structure and 
evolution of the stars; galactic astronomy; radio astronomy; pulsars, quasars and 
“black holes”; cosmology; the historical development of ideas of the universe; history 
of the calendar; the search for, meaning and implications, of extra-terrestial life. 
Lectures: 3 hours per week for two terms. 

TEACHING METHOD 

This is primarily a lecture course. However, there will be naked-eye observing 
assignments to familiarize students with the basic motions of the sky and primitive 
observing techniques. Various visual aids such as charts, planispheres and armillary 
spheres will be introduced in class where appropriate. Several visits to the Dow 
Planetarium will also be arranged. There are numerous audiovisual aids (slides, films, 
etc.) which will be used in conjunction with the lectures, the Loyola telescope, an 8” 
Schmidt-Cassegrain, will be available for demonstrations and student use. 


Introduction To Futures Studies 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L290 


Taught 1976-77 by ; J. McGraw 

Course was last offered in part during 1972-73 as Philosophy 309A and was taught by J. 
McGraw. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Open to all students. A previous course in philosophy while not absolutely necessary is 
highly desirable. The course is inter-disciplinary in that it involves disciplines within 
philosophy especially axiology (the nature and types of values), philosophical an- 
thropology, and philosophy of education. It is multi-disciplinary in that it considers 
political, psychological, sociological, ecological, and technological dimensions. 
OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this course is to develop a reasoned awareness of alternative futures 
open to the person in his or her individual and social existence. 

CONTENT 

The course is approached from four perspectives: the futures as possible, as probable, 
as preferential, and as practicable. 

A considerable emphasis is placed on the study of the person as a responsible innovator 
and inventor of the future (s). 

TEACHING METHOD: 

A lecture-seminar format will be customary but other methods such as teaching- 
learning assistants (tapes, films, etc.) will be employed. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Futurists (ed, A. Toffler) will be the basic textbook. Additional required texts will 
be decided upon when appropriate. 

EVALUATION 

This will be determined by the class as a whole. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 

The success of this course depends to a considerable extent upon the diligence and 
creativeness of the participants and their willingness to make the course a cognitive and 
affective learning experience. 


The Native Peoples of Canada 


INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L300 
and HISTORY L208 


Taught in 1974-77: G. Valaskakis, Communication Arts 
TYPE OF COURSE 
A survey course open to all students. 
PREREQUISITE 
None. 
OBJECTIVES 
To gain an understanding of the Canadian Native experience, the course examines 
aspects of history, law, education, culture, etc. relating to the Indians and Eskimos of 
Canada, from the Native perspective. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
One two and a half hour lecture and discussion per week. The course is built around a 
series of invited lecturers, Native and non-Native, who speak on topics related to their 
special interest. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Thrasher, Skid Row Eskimo 
Brody, The Peoples Land 
Valentine and Vallee, Eskimo in the Canadian Arctic 
M. Nagler, Perspectives on the North American Indians 
Pelletier, No Foreign Land 
Manual, The Fourth Wall 
EVALUATION 
One term project due March 15, 1978. This may take the form of a research or field- 
work paper, media project, curriculum unit, or any other agreed upon proposal. This 
project comprises two-third of the course mark. 
One essay exam to be written at the end of the term in the classroom. This final exam 
will determine one-third of the course mark. 


Sex-Roles in the Labour Force 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L307 


NOTE 

Students who took INTE 407A-409B Women in the Labour Force I and II in 1976-77 
academic year will not be allowed to register for this course. 

OBJECTIVES 

The objective of the course is to provide a theoretical and practical perspective on 
women in the North American labor force, with an emphasis on the changing roles of 
Canadian men and women. The course aids learners to research their environment and 
learn some techniques and interpersonal skills for using their findings to change social, 
work and familial patterns and structures for women. 

CONTENT 

Topics first semester include overview of history of women and work and the societal 
forces for changes in women’s work; understanding how sex-role stereotypes are 
created and reinforced by social institutions; detailed study of equal opportunity 
legislation and the Quebec Human Rights Commission; study facts about male and 
female “work ghettos” and ways to break out; myths about male and female managers 
and ways to influence your career 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Active participation of students in discussions, business simulations, cases, group 
projects and guided research papers will be central to learning. Opportunities for 
students to share their learnings will be provided frequently. Guest lecturers and 
videotapes of people from business and academic communities in Montreal will also 
provide input for students. The best papers and research projects will become part of 
the Concordia Library. 

PREREQUISITES 

Three years working experience, currently employed, or UII students. 

EVALUATION 

Participation in discussions. Individual papers and group projects will provide basis 
for evaluation. No exam. Students will co-determine papers, projects and percentage 
of grade for each contribution. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bennett, James E. and Pierre M. Loewe Women in Business: A Shocking Waste of 
Human Resources, Mac. Lean-Hunter, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 1975. 

Bill No. 50 - Province of Quebec, Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms 

Reprints of readings sold in class. 


Women in Modern Society I 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L314 


Taught last year by: A. Furlong 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Part of the programme for those pursuing a minor in Women’s Studies but an elective 
course open to other students as well. 

PREREQUISITES 

Some background in psychology or sociology would be preferable, but no formal 
prerequisites are necessary. 

OBJECTIVES 

To study sex-roles in society, the biological, social and historical reasons for them. 
How women’s role has been linked to family structure, to her reproductive function, 
and to social change. 

CONTENT 

A review of selected theories from different disciplines which attempt to explain sex- 
roles. : 
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TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture course. One term paper and two exams. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Frederick Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State 
Juliet Mitchell, Psychoanalysis and Feminism 

Bernard Campbell, Sexual Selection and the Dissent of Man 


Women in Modern Society II 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L315 


Taught last year by: A. Furlong 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Part of the programme for those pursuing a minor in Women’s Studies but an elective 
course open to other students as well. 

PREREQUISITES 

Some background in psychology or sociology would be preferable, but no formal 
prerequisites are necessary. 

OBJECTIVES 

To study sex-roles in society, the biological, social and historical reasons for them. 
How women’s role has been linked to family structure, to her reproductive function, 
and to social change. 

CONTENT 

A look at concrete research into sex differences in gender development, sexuality and 
cognitive functioning. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture course. One term paper and two exams. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

John Money & Anke Erkhardt, Man and Woman, Boy and Girl 

Alfred Kinsey et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Female 


Sociology of Leisure : 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L343 


Taught last year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 
Taught this year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 
TYPE OF COURSE 
A second year course, compulsory for students in Recreation and Leisure Studies 
programme, an elective for Sociology majors and honours students, and open to 
students in other programmes. 
PREREQUISITES 
Sociology 301 or permission of the instructor. 
OBJECTIVES 
1. To understand the historical and social philosophical bases for present attitudes 
toward work and leisure, 
2. To investigate the manner in which participation in leisure is influenced by the social 
differentiating factors of social class, age, sex, ethnicity, and religion, 
3. To probe the inter-relationship between work and leisure, 
4. To provide some basis for an understanding of social futurism as it relates to leisure, 
and 
5. To understand how various social problems arise, or become manifest during leisure. 
COURSE CONTENT 
The course will examine, through use of theoretical material and empirical data, the 
social influences upon leisure behavior in North American society. Of interest also, 
will be the association of leisure with the major social institutions. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Three class meetings a week. Meetings will involve presentations, class discussions, 
and the evaluation of appropriate film material. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Kando, T.M. Leisure and Popular Culture in Transition. St. Louis: C.V. Mosby, 1975 
Library readings and source books will be assigned. 
EVALUATION 
Two examinations (mid term and final) using multiple choice and short answer format, 
and a research paper on a topic of choice. . 
NOTE 
Term 1 (1977-78) will be limited to sociology majors and honours students, 

students from other programmes require permission of the instructor. 

Term 2 (1977-78) will be limited to recreation and leisure studies students (who will 
have taken BIOP L241 - Recreation and Leisure in Contemporary Society during the 
first term), students from other programmes require the permission of the instructor. 
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Third World Studies Seminar 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L350 


Specific content will depend upon the background and interests of the professor. Open 
to all students in second and third year. 

Taught in 1976-77 by: L. Evoy with the title Dialectics of Domination: The Third 
World in Canada 

OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 

When looking at “Third World” and ‘developing’ nations the similarities of the forces 
acting on them and the options in development they are trying to articulate and put into 
action are often dealt with in isolation to similar conditions of groups within our 
society. 

To understand more effectively the euphemism “Third World” and what it implies this 
course is set-up to examine the Third World within our borders and the factors that 
have contributed to this situation. 

Thus if we can develop in the beginning of the course a conceptual framework of 
colonization, decolonization and neocolonialism it will provide us with the base for 
linking more effectively contemporary developments in the Third World and Canada’s 
relationship to these developments. 

From the development of this concept the course will then, through case studies on 
Quebec and Canada’s relationship with its minority groups and other have not groups, 
concentrate on why those inside these groups are challenging the social, political and 
economic order imposed on them; the alternatives to development they have or are 
trying to implement in a contemporary context; the forces acting against them and the 
price paid. 

METHODOLOGY 

The course is designed to provide a combination of lecture, experiential activities and 
project research activities which will, where possible, use our community resources and 


resource people. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation will be on projects, class participation, book reviews, and short class tests. 
SUGGESTED READINGS ~ 


Anatomy of Racism: The Canadian Dimension, Hughes and Kullen; Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, P. Freire; Unequal Union, Stanley Ryerson; The People’s Land, H. Brody; 
The Decolonization of Quebec, Milner & Milner; Prison of Grass, H. Adams. 


Science and Cultural Crisis 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L360 


Taught in 1975-76 by: J. Crelinsten (Interdisciplinary Studies) 

Taught in 1973-75 by: M. Hogben (Chemistry-I.D.S.) and D. O'Connor (Philosophy) 
TYPE OF COURSE 

It is an integral part of the course of studies for Interdisciplinary Studies students who 
are taking the “Social Responsibility in Science” minor. 

PREREQUISITES 

There are no formal prerequisites. Post secondary courses in science are desirable but 
not necessary. 

OBJECTIVES 


Gaining factual knowledge: enough chemistry, genetics and information theory to 
begin to see the problems caused by recent past and recent future scientific discoveries. 
Gaining historical perspective: concerning the rise of modern science and its impact on 
technology, education, and culture generally. 

Developing analytical and evaluating skills: focusing chiefly on these themes - (1) 
Objectivity (2) Man’s Place in Nature (3) Man’s Control Over his Own Evolution (4) 
Privacy and the Public Order. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three hours per week. There will be lectures and guest lecturers; group discussions; 
reports on individual projects carried out by students. 


Philosophy and Literature: 


From the Beginning to 1605 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 391-393 


In effect, this sequence will be conducted as a full course. IDS 391 will bea prerequisite 
for IDS 393. 

To be taught in 1977-1978 by R. Wareham (English); segments of the course will be 
taught by S. Casey (Classics) and A. Kawezak (Philosophy). 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course, for students from the Departments of Classics, English, French, 
History, Modern Languages, and Philosophy -- but also for students from other 
departments who have a serious interest in philosophy and literature. This course and 
another forthcoming course in IDS (Philosophy and Literature: from 1605 to the 
Present) will be presented in alternate years. 

PREREQUISITES 

At least one university course in philosophy or literature; or permission of instructor. 
OBJECTIVES 

(1) To examine the interaction of philosophy and imaginative literature in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance. 

(2) To read and discuss the meaning of the texts on the course, in their own right. 

(3) To trace the history of two or three ideas or themes chosen from the following: Fate 
and Free Will; the Problem of Universals; the Individual and the State; Justice and 
Love; Education and Inspiration; Reason and Will; etc. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture and discussion. In many classes, two of the professors associated with the 
course will present differing points of view on a text, followed by a general discussion. 
Students will be expected to pick up the pieces and form their own judgments. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Intellectual Tradition of the West (Scott, Foresman), Volume I. Selections from the 
works of Hesiod, Aristotle, Lucretius, Augustine, Dante, Machiavelli, Erasmus & 
Luther, and others. 

Masterpieces of Classical Drama, ed. Robert W. Corrigan (Dell): Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. 

Plato, The Last Days of Socrates, tr. Hugh Tredennick (Penguin). 

Apuleius, The Golden Ass, tr. William Aldington (Collier Macmillan) 

Machiavelli, Mandragola, tr. Anne & Henry Paolucci (Bobbs: Library of Liberal Arts) 
Marlowe, Doctor Faustus (Washington Square Press) . 
Shakespeare, Hamlet (Washington Square Press). 

EVALUATION 

There will be one assigned essay (or equivalent) and one examination in each semester. 


Women in Science 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L393 


A one semester elective course, open to all students. 
OBJECTIVES 
This course aims to examine the historical evolution of women’s participation in 
scientific pursuits, the sociological and psychological factors behind scientific 
achievement and the relationship between these factors and the contributions of women 
in science. 
CONTENT 
A study of the contributions of a selection of women scientists in the context of their 
time, including Hypatia of Alexandria, Maria Agnesi, Sofia Kovalevski, Marie Curie 
and Iréne Joliot-Curie, Rosalind Franklin, Kathleen Lonsdale. The sociological and 
psychological factors influencing scientific achievements; the question of sex dif- 
ferences in scientific aptitude, the personality profile of the eminent scientist, the effect 
of socialization and personality on the growth of scientific aptitude, the influence of 
social and familial factors on scientific development, and a sociological analysis of the 
contemporary situation of the female scientist. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
A lecture and seminar course, group discussions and reports on individual projects 
carried out by students. 
EVALUATION 
To be decided with the class. 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Women in Science, Mozans 

Women in Mathematics, Osen 

Women and the Scientific Professions, Mattfeld and Van Aken 

Science as a Career Choice, Eiduson, Beckman 

Madame Curie, a biography, Curie, Eve 

Pierre Curie, Curie, Marie 

The Path to the Double Helix, Alby 

Rosalind Franklin and DNA, Sayre 

The Double Helix, Watson 

Selected references fromImpact of Science on Society, Nature, and Science and other 
periodicals. 


Advanced Seminar in Women’s Studies 
INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES L441 & L442 


TYPE OF COURSE 

Part of the programme for those pursuing a minor in Women’s Studies but an elective 
course open to other students as well. 

PREREQUISITES 

Third year student in any discipline. 

CONTENT IN 1976-77 

First semester will be devoted to the experience of Canadian women, their history, their 
economic role, and their literature. Special attention will be given to native women and 
to working class and immigrant women. Second semester will concentrate on 
Sociobiology: the evolutionary principals modifying group behavior, family 
organization and sex-role behavior. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

This is a seminar course. Students will be expected to participate actively in discussion 
as well as preparing an individual project. 

NOTE 

Senior students and faculty are invited to participate. 


SELECTED 
TOPICS 
COURSES 


These courses focus their attention on one or more aspects of the particular 
programme, eg. Social Responsibility in Science. The theme and methodology chosen 
will depend upon the background and interests of the instructor. Students are advised 
to consult the Interdisciplinary Studies Centre before registering in order to be sure of 
the title of the course in any one session. Lectures are three hours per week for one 
semester. (3 credits) 


INTE L307 Selected Topics in Women’s Studies 

INTE L311 Selected Topics in Canadian Studies 

INTE L321 Selected Topics in Medieval Studies 

INTE L331 Selected Topics in Environmental Studies 

INTE L351 Selected Topics in Third World Studies 

INTE L361 Selected Topics in Social Responsibility in Science 
INTE_L391 Selected Topics in Interdisciplinary Studies 


INTE L491-L493 Advanced Topics in Interdisciplinary Studies 


~ Ge 


Library Science 


Principles of Library Service 
LIBRARY 201 


Taught last year by: G. Snowball, M. Mason, D. Millman Wilson (3 sections) 

Taught this year: To be announced 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An introductory course for students interested in using the resources of the library more 
effectively. A required course for Library Studies students. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

- To acquire skills in basic library operations. 

- To learn basic library tools and terminology. 

- To be introduced to the principles of librarianship required to provide service to users. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


oo one half hour lectures once a week offered in the day or evening. 


Bloomberg, Marty. Introduction to Public Services for Library Technicians. 
Littleton, Libraries Unlimited, 1976. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments, class participation, term paper and final exam. 


The Organization of Library Services 
LIBRARY 202 


Taught last year by: A. Kudo, M. Mason, G. Snowball 

Taught this year by: To be announced 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for students interested in becoming familiar with the structure and 
organization of the library. A required course for Library Studies students. 
PREREQUISITES 

Library 201. 

OBJECTIVES 

- To understand organization and management of various types of libraries. 

-To discuss issues and topics currently facing libraries e.g. copyright, public lending 
right, S.D.I., fee for service, free-lance librarianship, labour relations, etc. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

awe gs one half hour lectures once a week in the day or evening. 
Bloomberg, Marty. Introduction to Technical Services for Library Technicians. 3rd 
ed. Littleton, Libraries Unlimited, 1976. 

EVALUATION 

Assignments, class participation, term work, and final exam. 


Library Service and Work with Children 
LIBRARY 411 


Taught last year by: K. Foy 

Taught this year by: K. Foy 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for students within or outside the program. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

- To survey children’s literature with emphasis on current and Canadian materials. 

- To investigate the needs and interests of children in the 1970's. 

- To explore methods of increasing children’s interest in reading. 

- To teach effective skills to those who will be teaching or working with children. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Two and one-half hour lectures once a week in the evening. 

TEXT 

Huck, Charlotte S. Children’s Literature in the Elementary School. 2d ed. New York, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 

Egoff, Sheila. Republic of Childhood: aCriticalGuideto Canadian Children’sLiteraturein 
English. Rev. 2d ed. New York, Oxford U. Press, 1975. 

EVALUATION 

Oral presentation 15 per cent, Term Work 45 per cent, Final Examination 40 per cent. 
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Library Service and Work 


with the Young Adult 
LIBRARY 461 


Taught last year by: Joan Coulter 
Taught this year by: Joan Coulter 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An elective course for students within or outside the program. 
PREREQUISITES 
None. 
OBJECTIVES 
. -To survey young adult literature with emphasis on current and Canadian materials. 
- To explore the major phenomena of the teenager’s world, his lifestyle, social en- 
vironment, needs and interests. 
- To explore methods of increasing the young adult's interest in reading. 
- To teach effective skills to those who will be teaching or working with the young 
adult. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Two and one-half hour lectures once a week in the evening. 
TEXT 
No text, but a recommended reading list will be provided before the course commences. 
EVALUATION 
Oral presentation, Class Participation and Exam. 


Selected Topics in Library Studies: 
Research and Resources 


in Science and Technology 
LIBRARY 475 


Taught this year by: J. Charlebois 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This course is primarily for science and engineering students to be used as an elective. 
PREREQUISITES 
None. 
OBJECTIVES 
- To introduce students to the structure of scientific literature and the basic types of 
information sources in the various science disciplines. 
- To familiarize undergraduates with the information retrieval and research 
methodology in their respective fields. 
- To study information networks as related to computer-based retrieval systems 
- To develop skills in search strategies and indexing techniques. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Two and one half hour lectures once a week in the evening. 
TEXT 
Malinowsky, Robert H., Gray, Richard A. and Gray, Dorothy A. Science and 
Engineering Literature. 2d ed. Littleton, Libraries Unlimited, 1976. 
EVALUATION 
Term assignments, participation and final examination. 
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Ideas in Mathematics 
MATHEMATICS 200A/B 


A- Mon. 19:00-21:30 

“Ideas in Mathematics” is designed for students who think they probably don’t like 
Mathematics but would be prepared to give it a second chance. The course provides 
you the opportunity to discover and explore some of the fundamental ideas in 
Mathematics, and to see the extent and power of Mathematics through some of its 
many applications. The topics covered will be chosen in consultation with the class and 
presented in a way that requires a minimal mathematics background: 

CLASSROOM ACTIVITY 


You will have the opportunity to work at your own speed in small groups or by 
yourself on a variety of exercises, which are arranged according to level of difficulty. 
Lectures will be kept to a minimum and most of the time will be spent in workshop type 
activities and discussion. 

CONTENT 

Some of the topics covered will include the mathematical way of thinking, induction 
and deduction, the mathematics of chance, and introduction to statistics. 

METHOD OF EVALUATION : 

There will be perioaic quizzes based on the material covered in class, which will 
contribute 40 per cent to the final grade. There will be two projects, one in each term, 
which will make up the remaining 60 per cent. These projects are designed to allow you 
to explore in depth some particular topic of interest related to you that is, in some way 
to mathematics. They might take the form of an essay, a series of problems, or a 
presentation to the class. 

TEXT 

The basic text for the course is Mathematics-a Human Endeavor H.R. Jacops 
PREREQUISITr 

This course has no formal prerequisites and does not serve as a prerequisite for any 
other Mathematics courses. Students who have had Calculus would probably not find 
this course challenging and are discouraged from taking it. 3 credits. 


Ideas in Mathematics 
MATHEMATICS 202 A/B 


B - Mon. 19:00-21:30 
A second half course similar to Math 200A-B. The two halves are independent of each 
other and students may take 200A-B or 202A-B or both. 3 credits. 


Intermediate Algebra 
MATHEMATICS 213A/B 


A-TH14:30-15:45 
A- Mon or Tues 19:00-21:30 
B - Thurs. 19 :00-21:30 


DESCRIPTION 
The purpose of this course is to prepare students to take further courses in Mathematics 


ssuch as Calculus for Science, Engineering, Business and Social Science students. 


Many of the topics are covered in High School functions. It is often taken by students 
whose Mathematics background is weak or rusty and do not feel ready to take Calculus 


yet. 
CONTENT 
lopics covered include numbers, sets, functions, equations, inequalities, matrices and 


determinants, binomial theorem, exponents, logarithms and analytic geometry of a 
straight line. 


TEXT 


Algebra and Trigonometry with Analytic Geometry by Cameron 
PREREQUISITE 

Prerequisite 

None 3 credits 


Elementary Functions and Analytic Geometry 


MATHEMATICS 214A/B 


B- 1TH 14:30-15: 45 
Mon, 19:00-21:30 
DESCRIPTION 
This course with Mathematics 213A-B form the pre-calculus stream and prepares 
students for further courses in Mathematics. 3 credits. 
CONIEN1 
Lupics vovered inciude exponential and logarithmic functions, trigonometric analysis, 
analytic geometry, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, mathematical induction. 
TEXT 
Algebra and Trigonometry with Analytic Geometry by Cameron 
PREREQUISITE 
Mathematics 213A-B 


Mathematics 


Calculus | 
MATHEMATICS 215 A/B 


A BMWF9-9:50 and M 15:00-17:00 
A-B Mon. 19:00-21:30 and Wed. 19:00-21:00 
A Tues. 19:00-21:30 and Thurs. 19:00-21:00 
‘DESCRIPTION 
This subject differential calculus was developed to study variable quantities and to 
answer such questions as “how fast does the quantity vary”, “what is the maximum 
value of the quantity”, “When is it increasing and when is it decreasing”. 3 credits. 
CONTENT 
Topics covered include limits, continuous functions, derivative, differentiation for- 
mulas, chain rule, higher order derivatives, inverse function, applications of 
derivatives, differentiation of triglog and exponential functions, anti-derivative and the 
above functions. 
PREREQUISITE 
Functions 521; or Mathematics 213A-B and 214A-B 
LECTURES 
3hrs. of lectures per week and 2 hrs. of tutorials per week. 


Calculus II 
MATHEMATICS 216 A/B 


A-B MWE 9-9:50 and M 15:00-17:00 

A-B Mon 19 :00-21:30 and Wed. 19: 00-21:00 

B Tues. 19:00-21:30 and Thurs. 19 :00-21:00 

DESCRIPTION 

The first major topic in this course is that of the area under a curve, again approached 
as a limiting process. The following other topics will also be covered: the definite and 
indefinite integrals, applications of integrals, methods of integration, 
indeterminate forms, improper integrals, series, sequences and tests for convergence. 
PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 215A-B 

LECTURES 


3 hours of lectures per week and 2 hours of tutorials per week. 3 credits. 


Vectors and Analytic Geometry 
MATHEMATICS 217 A/B 


A -MWEF9-9:50 and Tues. 19:00-21: 30 

B- MWF9-9:50 and Mon. 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

The main subject of this course is vectors in two and three dimensions. This course is 
not a course in abstract vector spaces (see Mathematics 321). 3 credits. 

CONTENTS 

Topics covered include: translation and rotation of axes, polar coordinates, vectors in 
the plane, vectors and parametric equations, differentiation of vectors, vectors and 
solid analytic geometry, equations of lines and planes, scalar and cross product of 
vectors, surfaces, spherical and cyclindrical coordinates, introduction to linear algebra. 
PREREQUISITE 

Functions 521; or Mathematics 213A-B and 214 A-B 


Elementary Statistics 
MATHEMATICS 301 A/B 


A-TH13:00-14:15 

B-TH13:00-14:15 and Tues. 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

The purpose of this course is to introduce students to the fundamentals of statistics so 
that they can make sense of the data that arises from their experiments. This course is 
primarily for science students (non-mathematics): students in commerce, psychology, 
sociology, accountancy may not take this course if they take an equivalent course in 
their own department. Calculus is not required for this course. 3 credits. 

CONTENT 

Topics covered include: empirical frequency distributions and descriptive measures, 
elementary probability, populations, samples and theoretical distributions, sampling 


distributions, estimation of confidence intervals, tests of hypotheses, two sample 
techniques. 


PREREQUISITE 

None 

NOTE 

A continuation of the study of Statistics for Biology students can be found in the 
follow-up course Mathematics 311A-B 


Introduction to Discrete Probability Theory 
MATHEMATICS 305 A/B 


A-TH10:30-11:45 

DESCRIPTION 

Playing dice or Bridge and Poker is not all that there is to Probability Theory. 
However it is a step in the right direction. Understanding challenging ideas and making 
use of them by building models of “real-life processes” is more what this course is 
aiming at. 3 credits 

CONTENT 
The course will include such topics as: combinatorial analysis, exioms of probability, 
conditional probability and independence, discrete probability distributions (binomial, 
Poisson, geometric, negative binomial, hyper-geometric and zeta distributions). 
expectation, covariance, variance, moment generating function, computing ex- 
pectation and probabilities by conditioning, evaluation of arguments, occupancy and 
order problems, Chebyshev’s inequality and law of large numbers, central limit 
theorem and convergence theorems. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 215A-B and 216A-B 


Mathematics for the 


Social and Management Sciences 
MATHEMATICS 310Z 


MWF 14:00-14:50 

MWF 15:00-15: 50 

TH 14:30-15:45 

Mon. or Tues. or Wed. from 19:00-21:30_ 

DESCRIPTION 

This course shows the uses of mathematical techniques applied primarily to business 
applications. For example, one of the central ideas of calculus, the derivative or rate of 
change, is used in finding maxima and minima of cost, revenue, and profit functions. 
The approach is intuitive and empirical rather than mathematically sophisticated. 
CONTENT 

Other topics covered include: linear programming, progressions, compound interest, 
permutations and combinations probability; the derivative, appropriate applications 
of the derivative, exponential and logarithmic functions, integration with appropriate 
applications. 3 credits 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 213A-B or equivalent. 


Elementary Statistics II 
MATHEMATICS 311 A/B 


B - TH 13:00-13:50 

DESCRIPTION 

This course is a continuation of Mathematics 301. It is intended for those students who 
wish to continue their studies in statistics beyond the required first course, 301. 
CONTENT 

The topics covered are mathematical expectation, curve fitting, statistical inference, 
inference from small samples, linear regression and correlation, analysis of enumerative 
data, design of experiments, the analysis of variance, nonparametric statistics. 
PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 301, or permission of the department. 3 credits. 


Linear Algebra | 
MATHEMATICS 321 A/B 


A - MWF 14:00-14:50 and Mon. 19:00-21:30 

B- MWF 14:00-14:50 

DESCRIPTION 

This course will give students a broad technique for solving linear equations that arise 
in all places of life. The methods introduced in this course are extensions and 
generalizations of properties of the three dimensional observable world. 3 credits. 
CONTENT 

In particular the course contains the following: systems of linear equations, Gauss- 
Jordan elimination, vectors in n-space, norms, scalar products, matrices, determinants, 
Cramer's rule, vector spaces, subspaces, linear independence, introduction to linear 
transtormations, matrix representations. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 217A-B 


Linear Algebra II 
MATHEMATICS 323 A/B 


B - MWF 14:00-14:50 and Mon. 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

The course continues the elementary course Mathematics 321. 3 credits 

CONTENT 

The topics covered include: vector spaces, subspaces, bases and dimensions, linear 
transformations, rank, nullity, inverse, matrix representation, isomorphism, unitary 
and orthogonai transtormation, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, diagonalization process 
applications to linear differential equations, Jordan matrices. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 321A-B 
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Linear Algebra III 
MATHEMATICS 325 A/B 


A - Mon 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

This course is a continuation of Mathematics 323A-B 3 credits. 

CONTENT 

Canonical forms, minimal polynomial, invariant subspaces, Hamilton-Cayley 
theorem, metric concepts, inner products, isometries, function spaces, orthogonality, 
bilinear and quadratic forms, symmetric, Hermitian and unitary operators, spectral 
theorem, complex case. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 323A-B. 


Mathematics of Finance 
MATHEMATICS 329 A/B 


A-TH14:30-15:45 

B-MWF9-9:50 

DESCRIPTION 

This course is a practical course on money matters. A typical problem would be “A: 
finance company advertises loans of $99.40 to be repaid in 12 monthly installments of 
$10.00 each. kind the effective rate of interest charged.” ~The mathematics involved is 
very simple. The course is required for anyone thinking of becoming an actuary, but 

anyone can profit from it, since it is useful in everyday life. 3 credits. 

CONTENT 

Some of the topics covered are: simple interest, partial payments, installment buying, 

compound interest, present value, equations of value, ordinary annuities certain, 

amortization of a debt, sinking funds, depreciation, bonds, premium and discount, 

deferred annuities, perpetuities. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 213A-B and 214A-B 


Introduction to Logic 
MATHEMATICS 371 A/B 


Introduction to Logic (3 credits) 

A - Wed. 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

The most elementary and fundamental concern of logic is with matters relevant to the 
study of arguments. An argument may be characterized as a sequence of sentences of 
which one - the conclusion of the argument - is marked off as following from the others 
- which are the premises of the arguments. The main task is to develop some tools and 
techniques useful in determining whether or not certain sentences follow from certain 
others, and in explaining why they do or do not. 3 credits. 

CONTENT 


Topics covered in this course include: logic and language, propositional calculus, 


validity and invalidity, formal proofs, propositional functions and quantifiers, 
predicate calculus, metamathematics. 

TEXT 

T.B.A. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 
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Set Theory 
MATHEMATICS 373 A/B 


B- TH 14:30-15:45 

DESCRIPTION 

The theory of sets lies at the foundation of mathematics. The concepts in set theory, 
such as functions and relations, appear in all branches of mathematics. 3 credits 
CONTENT 

The course starts with an informal treatment of the theory of sets and goes into more 
systematic and axiomatic parts of the theory. It covers cardinal and ordinal numbers, 
axiom of choice, Zorn’s lemma and well-ordering theorem. 

TEXT 

Set Theory and Related Topics by S. Lipschutz 

PREREQUISITE 


None 


Mathematics for the Biological Sciences | 
MATHEMATICS 401 A/B 


A - Mon 19:00-21:30 

DESCRIPTION 

The recent past has seen a rapid rise in applications of varied mathematical tools to the 
study of many different kinds of biological phenomena. The purpose of this course is 
to develop the student's ability to relate mathematics to problems in biology and 
medicine. This course does not include a general discussion of statistical methods, since 
these topics are covered in the-courses Mathematics 301 and Mathematics 311. 3 credits 
CONTENT 

The topics covered in this course are: — binomial, multinomial, and Poisson 
distributions; vectors, matrices, eiginvalues:; linear programming and simplex method. 


TEXT 


Mathematics for Biological Sciences by Grossman and Turner. 


PREREQUISITE 
Mathematics 215A-B, 216A-B or equivalent. Enrollment ina Biology program. 


Mathematics for the Biological Sciences II 
MATHEMATICS 403 A/B 


B - Mon. 19:00-21:30 
DESCRIPTION 


This course is a continuation of Mathematics 401. 3 credits 
CONTENT 


Markov chains and game theory, two of the topics covered, have become important 


Modern L 


NOTE 

In addition to the courses listed here, the Department of Modern Languages & 
Linguistics also offers a number of literature courses in each of the languages which are 
open to any student with the permission of the department. Consult the Calendar for 
their descriptions. Each course in the Department is taught in such a way as to allow 
any student, with the permission of the Department, to enter it at the beginning of the 


second semester. Upon its successful completion, credit for a half course will be 
granted. 


Introduction to Linguistics 
LINGUISTICS L200/ 201 


TTH 

9:00-10:15 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is compulsory only for students intending to major in Linguistics or to work 
towards an honours degree in a Modern Language. Any other student within or 
without the Department may take the course as an elective. 

PREREQUISITES 

None. 

OBJECTIVES 

The course in itself has no objective or objectives which can be easily defined in a broad 
sense. The course is a MUST for the student who intends to major in Linguistics as its 
only purpose is to supply the would-be Linguist with the tools necessary for all further 
courses in Linguistics. The course is also useful for any student who intends to enter: 

1. acareer as a teacher of either English or French as a second language; 

2. a career as a speech therapist ; 

3. acareer as a language specialist. 

CONTENT 

The course consists of two parts: 1) General Linguistics and 2) Phonemics, . Part 1 is 


anguages 
Linguistics 


tools in ecology, medical diagnosis and treatment, genetics, and many other areas. 

Difference equations are an essential technique in describing processes of population 
growth and in many genetics applications. Another topic covered is mathematical 
models in biology, those relating to the basic problem of the growth, survival, and 
extinction of population. 

TEXT 

Mathematics for Biological Sciences by Grossman and Turner. 

PREREQUISITE 

Mathematics 401A-B 


Boolean Algebra 
MATHEMATICS 415 A/B 


A - MWF 10-10: 50 
DESCRIPTION 


Boolean algebra is a part of modern algebra which has proved to be very useful in 
designing electrical switching circuits for computers and communication networks. 
The course aims at introducing students (who have no previous acquaintance with 
abstract mathematics) to the basics of Boolean algebra. It begins at the beginning. 
Abstract Boolean algebra is developed as much as needed for applications. 
Applications to switching circuits is an interesting part of the course. This course is 
tee to engineering and computer science students amongst others. 3 credits 


Boolean Algebra and its Applications by J.E. Whitesitt, Addison Wesley Co. 
PREREQUISITE 


Some acquaintance with a course in modern algebra is desirable but not essential. 


History of Mathematics 
MATHEMATICS 445 A/B 


B - MWF 10-10:50 

DESCRIPTION 

The course treats the major mathematical creations and developments from ancient 
times to the twentieth century. The central @leas, those influential in shaping sub- 
sequent mathematical activity, are stressed, as well as the changes in the concept of 
mathematics itself. It is hoped that this course will give perspective to the various 
mathematics courses a student has taken, which themselves are segments of 
mathematics that seem to have little relationship to each other. 

CONTENT 

Some of the major themes covered will be; Euclid and classical Greek mathematics; 
Newton, calculus, and the mathematization of science; projective and non-Euclidean 
geometry; the development of rigour in analysis; the development of abstract algebra; 
the foundations of mathematics and axiomatization. 


PREREQUISITE 


Several mathematics courses or an interest in mathematics. 


designed to give the student an understanding and appreciation of the history of the 
main languages of the world from their origin to the present and an understanding of 
the general laws which govern their evolutionary process. 

Part 2 stresses main characteristics of the English and French phonemic systems with 
particular stress on accent, pronunciation, etc. Part 2 may prove useful to students 
whose mother tongue is neither French nor English as well as to students with speech 
problems. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

The first part of the course consists of a series of lectures on specific topics in the history 
of the different languages of the Indo-European family group. The second part requires 
an active participation of all students who are expected to do a number of exercises in 
class. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A Programmed Introduction to Linguistics by Cynthia D. Buchanan 

Historical Linguistics by C. Fonda 

EVALUATION 

Students are expected to write two exams each term including final exam. Each exam is 
worth 25 per cent of the final mark (100 per cent). 


Elementary Russian 
RUSSIAN L200-L201 


Professor: this year: Elaine Sidorenko 

Professor: last year: Elaine Sidorenko 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Introduction to Russian language: speaking, reading, writing. No prerequisites. 
OBJECTIVES 

Gaining the ability of basic conversation and reading skill. Whether or not the student 
will be able to converse at the end of the year depends strictly on his-her personal in- 
volvement, efforts and regularity of work. I wish to point out that, thanks to the 
morphological characteristics of Russian, a student can understand the meaning of a 
great amount of words, even if he-she would not know how to say them. 

CONTENT 

Basic grammar include the six cases of declension, verbal conjugation and aspects, use 
of prefixes, suffixes and prepositions. . 
METHODOLOGY 

Probably three 1-hour sessions per week. Laboratory exercises are done during class 
time, approximately every second week. Tapes are available for students to work on 
their own at other times. Contrary to many modern languages, Russian has a lot which 
appears new for most students and requires explanation. Many basic structures 
must be acquired before one is capable of “free” conversation or composition. Each 
structure is studied in its turn: introduced by a brief comparative explanation in 
English, followed by oral structural exercises prepared by the teacher and questions and 
answers using strictly the forms being studied. When the pattern is acquired, reading is 
done from the textbook, and a homework consists in structural exercises and tran- 
slations from English to Russian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The textbook used is Rebecca Domar’s Basic Russian (McGraw-Hill). It is divided into 
two parts, one for the first year, one for the second year. It was chosen in view of 
coordinating the program with that of the SGW campus. The order of presentation in 
the book will be modified to suit pedagogical needs better. Russian language 
newspapers are provided. 

EVALUATION 

Every second week, a mini-test (5-10 minutes) checks the subject just studied. A final 
classroom written examination covers the global performance. Marks include: 
homework, mini-tests, final examination. 

COMMENTS 
One does not learn to play a musical instrument in one week. The same applies to 
learning a language. Although no marks are attached to class participation, constant 
and regular class activity and assignment writing is of the utmost importance. 


Spanish 


The Spanish Section offers courses in the following areas: Language, translation, 

civilization, theatre and literature of the Spanish speaking world. 

A complete description of the courses is to be found in the University Calendar 1977-78. 
A list of courses to be offered in 1977-78 appears below with some indications con- 

cerning the teaching methodology: 


Introduction to Spanish Studies I & Il 
SPANISH L200 and L201 - 


For students with no former or little knowledge of Spanish. Language taught by an 
audio-lingual method. Basic vocabulary, grammar, conversation, cultural readings. 
Meets three times a week plus one hour lab for two terms. 


Elementary Spanish I & II 
SPANISH L202 and L203 


An audio-visual course for students with no knowledge of Spanish. 
The aim of this*course is to develop conversational skills with emphasis on colloquial 


and everyday language. This course to be taught by the audiovisual method LA 
FAMILIA FERNANDEZ or ESPANOL EN DIRECTO. 


Elementary Spanish 
SPANISH L204 


Offered during the second semester, this course is identical in content with Spanish 
L200 and L201, but will be an intensive course. 


Lectures: six hours per week plus one hour lab.’ 


Idiomatic Spanish and Translation I and II 
SPANISH L206 and L207 


A practical approach to contemporary Spanish for students with a basic knowledge of 
Spanish. Spacialecial emphasis will be given to translation and idiomatic Spanish as 
well as a chosen readings. Meets three times a week for two terms. 


Intermediate Spanish I & Il 
SPANISH L208 and L209 


This course provides for a systematic review of Spanish Grammar through oral and 
written exercises. It will also introduce students to Spanish and Spanish-American 
culture by both literary and audio-visual practice. Meets three times a week. 
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Advanced Composition and Stylistic I & Il 
SPANISH L270 and L271 


A course designed to give the students practical experience in the use of the spoken and 
written language as well as clear criteria on Stylistics. Creative composition and 
comparative stylistic analysis of selected Spanish and Spanish-American texts. 


Spanish Translation I & II 
SPANISH L276 and L277 


This course is a continuation of Spanish L206-L207. It presents more complicated 
problems of translation from Spanish into English. It is also an introduction to the 
basic skills of translation from English to Spanish. 


The Spanish Language in America I & II 
SPANISH L280 and L281 


This course will present the characteristics of Spanish usage in North, Central and 
South America. Practice with students from different regions of the Spanish-speaking 


world. 


Introduction to Spanish American Literature 
SPANISH L315 

Analysis of selected masterpieces from pre-columbian times to the present day. 
Spanish Theatre I & II 

SPANISH L320 and L321 


Evolution of Spanish Theatre. Study of some classic outstanding plays. Stress on oral 
practice and the performance of a play. 


Enlightenment and Romanticism (theatre) 
SPANISH L420 and L421 : 


A study of the principal authors and works of the 18th century. The origins of 
Romanticism and the theatre of the Romantic period. Offered ist semester. 


Romanticism (poetry) and Realism 
SPANISH L421 


The poetry of the Romantic movement. Principal novels of the realistic movement. 


Lorca and the Generation of 1927 
SPANISH L440 


Analysis of the poetry and theatre of Lorca and his contemporaries. Evening course. 


Spanish Literature since the Civil War 
SPANISH L441 


Study of the following authors: Cala, Matute, Ferlosio, Martin-Santos, Sender, 
Goytisolo...Evening course, second semester. . 


Mexican Literature 
SPANISH L470 


Mexican writers from Nahuatl times to the present. Offered 2nd semester. 


Tutorial I & II 
SPANISH L480 & L481 


Guided readings in Spanish and-or Spanish American Literature. Written and oral 
criticism of the works studied. 


o 


Elementary Russian 
RUSSIAN L200-L201 


Professor: this year: Elaine Sidorenko 

Professor: last year: Elaine Sidorenko 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Introduction to Russian language: speaking, reading, writing. No prerequisites. 
OBJECTIVES 

Gaining the ability of basic conversation and reading skill. Whether or not the student 
will be able to converse at the end of the year depends strictly on his-her personal in- 
volvement, efforts and regularity of work. I wish to point out that, thanks to the 
morphological characteristics of Russian, a student can understand the meaning of a 
great amount of words, even if he-she would not know how to say them. 

CONTENT 

Basic grammar include the six cases of declension, verbal conjugation and aspects, use 
of prefixes, suffixes and prepositions. . 
METHODOLOGY 

Probably three 1-hour sessions per week. Laboratory exercises are done during class 
time, approximately every second week. Tapes are available for students to work on 
their own at other times. Contrary to many modern languages, Russian has a lot which 
appears new for most students and requires explanation. Many basic structures 
must be acquired before one is capable of “free” conversation or composition. Each 
structure is studied in its turn: introduced by a brief comparative explanation in 
English, followed by oral structural exercises prepared by the teacher and questions and 
answers using strictly the forms being studied. When the pattern is acquired, reading is 
done from the textbook, and a homework consists in structural exercises and tran- 
slations from English to Russian. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The textbook used is Rebecca Domar’s Basic Russian (McGraw-Hill). It is divided into 
two parts, one for the first year, one for the second year. It was chosen in view of 
coordinating the program with that of the SGW campus. The order of presentation in 
the book will be modified to suit pedagogical needs better. Russian language 
newspapers are provided. 

EVALUATION 

Every second week, a mini-test (5-10 minutes) checks the subject just studied. A final 
classroom written examination covers the global performance. Marks include: 
homework, mini-tests, final examination. 

COMMENTS 
One does not learn to play a musical instrument in one week. The same applies to 
learning a language. Although no marks are attached to class participation, constant 
and regular class activity and assignment writing is of the utmost importance. 


Spanish 


The Spanish Section offers courses in the following areas: Language, translation, 

civilization, theatre and literature of the Spanish speaking world. 

A complete description of the courses is to be found in the University Calendar 1977-78. 
A list of courses to be offered in 1977-78 appears below with some indications con- 

cerning the teaching methodology: 


Introduction to Spanish Studies I & Il 
SPANISH L200 and L201 - 


For students with no former or little knowledge of Spanish. Language taught by an 
audio-lingual method. Basic vocabulary, grammar, conversation, cultural readings. 
Meets three times a week plus one hour lab for two terms. 


Elementary Spanish I & II 
SPANISH L202 and L203 


An audio-visual course for students with no knowledge of Spanish. 
The aim of this*course is to develop conversational skills with emphasis on colloquial 


and everyday language. This course to be taught by the audiovisual method LA 
FAMILIA FERNANDEZ or ESPANOL EN DIRECTO. 


Elementary Spanish 
SPANISH L204 


Offered during the second semester, this course is identical in content with Spanish 
L200 and L201, but will be an intensive course. 


Lectures: six hours per week plus one hour lab.’ 


Idiomatic Spanish and Translation | and II 
SPANISH L206 and L207 


A practical approach to contemporary Spanish for students with a basic knowledge of 
Spanish. Spacialecial emphasis will be given to translation and idiomatic Spanish as 
well as a chosen readings. Meets three times a week for two terms. 


Intermediate Spanish I & Il 
SPANISH L208 and L209 


This course provides for a systematic review of Spanish Grammar through oral and 
written exercises. It will also introduce students to Spanish and Spanish-American 
culture by both literary and audio-visual practice. Meets three times a week. 
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Advanced Composition and Stylistic I & Il 
SPANISH L270 and L271 


A course designed to give the students practical experience in the use of the spoken and 
written language as well as clear criteria on Stylistics. Creative composition and 
comparative stylistic analysis of selected Spanish and Spanish-American texts. 


Spanish Translation I & II 
SPANISH L276 and L277 


This course is a continuation of Spanish L206-L207. It presents more complicated 
problems of translation from Spanish into English. It is also an introduction to the 
basic skills of translation from English to Spanish. 


The Spanish Language in America I & II 
SPANISH L280 and L281 


This course will present the characteristics of Spanish usage in North, Central and 
South America. Practice with students from different regions of the Spanish-speaking 
world. 


Introduction to Spanish American Literature 
SPANISH L315 

Analysis of selected masterpieces from pre-columbian times to the present day. 
Spanish Theatre I & II 

SPANISH L320 and L321 


Evolution of Spanish Theatre. Study of some classic outstanding plays. Stress on oral 
practice and the performance of a play. 


Enlightenment and Romanticism (theatre) 
SPANISH L420 and L421 ; 


A study of the principal authors and works of the 18th century. The origins of 
Romanticism and the theatre of the Romantic period. Offered ist semester. 


Romanticism (poetry) and Realism 
SPANISH L421 


The poetry of the Romantic movement. Principal novels of the realistic movement. 


Lorca and the Generation of 1927 
SPANISH L440 


Analysis of the poetry and theatre of Lorca and his contemporaries. Evening course. 


Spanish Literature since the Civil War 
SPANISH L441 


Study of the following authors: Cala, Matute, Ferlosio, Martin-Santos, Sender, 
Goytisolo...Evening course, second semester. : 

Mexican Literature 

SPANISH L470 


Mexican writers from Nahuatl times to the present. Offered 2nd semester. 


Tutorial I & II 
SPANISH L480 & L481 


Guided readings in Spanish and-or Spanish American Literature. Written and oral 
criticism of the works studied. 


>) 
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Introduction to German Studies I & II 
GERMAN L200/201 


Elementary German I & Il 
GERMAN 202/203 


Both courses are for students who have no formal knowledge of German. Both courses 
develop basic abilities in speaking, writing, reading and understanding German and 
have the same goal. The difference between the two is in the approach: 

German 200-201 is a comprehensive course which would appeal to the student used to 
analytical thinking and methodical work. 

German 202-203 pursues a more audio-lingual approach and would appeal to the 
student used to a more practical approach. 

Both courses cover the same ground, the difference is in the approach, vocabulary, 
presentation, teaching, and learning method. 

Both courses are equally difficult. 

Success in language courses depends mainly on regular work and participation. 
Students who feel that they cannot attend most of the classes and do most of the 
regularly given small assignments should not take either course. 

Students are advised to work for one hour a week in the lab in both courses. 

There is a mandatory final exam. 

Experience would indicate that a student who attends and works regularly does not fail 
either course. 


Reading German 


and Introduction to Translation 
GERMAN L206/ 207 


Intermediate German I & II 
GERMAN L208/ 209 


Both courses are for students who have passed either 200-201 or 202-203 or have 
equivalent knowledge. Both courses start with a quick review of basic structures. 
From there the programme differs: 

German 208-209 isa course that will emphasize conversation and “creative” writing in Ger- 
man. 

German 206-207 is a course that teaches how to translate German texts into English; it isa 
reading course. Students successful in this course will be able to read any German text 
with the help of a dictionary. It is an equivalent to the language requirements of many 
Graduate schools. 

There is a mandatory final exam in both courses. 


Advanced Composition and Stylistics 
GERMAN L270/271 


This course is opento students who have successfully finished German 206-207 or 208-209. 
The emphasis is on conversation and introduction to reading German texts (literary, 
newspapers, magazines, historical, etc.) and grammatical exercises of a more complex 
nature. The course will be taught every second year alternating with German 276-277. 


German Translation I & II 
GERMAN L276/277 


This course is open to students who have successfully finished 206-207 or 208-209. The 
emphasis is on translation with a thorough introduction to translation from English to 
German. The course will be taught every second year alternating with German 270-271. 
There is a mandatory final exam for both courses. 


= 


Introduction to Italian Studies I & II 
ITALIAN L200/201 


Elementary Italian Conversation | & II 
ITALIAN L202/203 


TYPE OF COURSE 

Open to all university students with no former or little knowledge of Italian. 
PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVE 

To give students the basic fundamentals of the Italian language and to introduce them 
to the Civilization of Italy 

CONTENT 

Readings, conversation and composition in Italian 

METHODOLOGY 

Lectures; 3 hrs. per week; lab: 1 hr. per week; 2 terms, (6 credits) 

REMARKS 

1) Italian 200-201 is a course with a more traditional approach 

2) Italian 202-203 covers the same ground as Italian 200-201 but is based more on the 
audiovisual approach; can be taken concurrently with Italian 200-201. Thestudents who 
have taken 200-201 cannot take 202—203. 

3) It is extremely advantageous to work one hour per week at the lab 

4) There will be a final examination. 


Intermediate Italian I & II 
ITALIAN L210/ 211 


TYPE OF COURSE 

ae to all university students. Of special interest to those wishing to major or honour 
in Italian 

PREREQUISITE 

Italian 200-201 ; Italian 202-203 or equivalent with the permission of the department. 
OBJECTIVES 

To prepare students for further literary and linguistic studies in Italian. 

CONTENT 

Review of grammar. Reading, conversation and compositions 


METHODOLOGY 
Lectures: 3 hours per week; laboratory: 1 hour per week; two terms. 


Italian Translation I & II 
ITALIAN L220/L221 


MWF 

10:00-10:50 

TYPE OF COURSE 

To improve the knowledge of the Italian language on a practical approach, and to 
prepare for a future specialization in translation. 

CONTENT 

Grammatical review, reading and translation of various texts 

PREREQUISITE 

Mtalian 200-201 or Italian 202-203, or equivalent with the permission of the department. 
REMARKS 

Can be taken concurrently with Italian 210-211. Students who have taken Italian 210- 
211 cannot take Italian 220-221. 

METHODOLOGY 

Lectures: 3 hrs, per week; lab: 1 hour per week, two terms; (6 credits) 


Advanced Composition and Stylistics 
ITALIAN L250/251 


TYPE OF COURSE 

To give students the possiblity to arrive at a satisfactory command of the Italian 
language and a clear understanding of stylistics. 

CONTENT 

Creative writing; stylistic theories and analysis of selected Italian works 
PREREQUISITE 

Italian 210-211 or Italian 220-221 or equivalent with the permission of the department. 
METHODOLOGY 

Lectures: 3 hours per week for two terms (6 credits). 


NS, I. DONT. 
THAR VE 


Introduction to Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L202 


PROFESSOR: H. Lau 

MWF 

11:00-11:50 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A recommended first philosophy course for all interested students. Required for 

Philosophy Honours and Major students. May constitute a prerequisite for higher level 

philosophy courses. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The aim of the course is to learn what philosophy is all about and to develop a habit of 

critical examination of one’s own life and the world we live in with the aid of texts from 

philosophers. 

CONTENT 

Philosophy and philosophizing; Discussion of the Pre-Socratics. An introduction to 

Plato with the Euthyphro. Knowledge, Persons and the World. Philosophy and the 

knowledge of God. Values and their justification. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A lecture and discussion approach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

oe Now: an Introductory Reader, Paula Rothenberg Struhl (ed.) Random 
ouse 


Introduction to Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L202 Section O1 


PROFESSOR: Dr. J. McGraw 

TU TH 

13:00-14:15 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A recommended first philosophy course for all interested students. Required for 
Philosophy Honours and Major students. May constitute a prerequisite for higher level 
philosophy courses. 

PREREQUISITES 


None 

OBJECTIVES 

To introduce to the student the principal and distinctively philosophical questions. 
CONTENT 

A critical examination of major philosophical themes including the nature of man, 
human consciousness, freedom, happiness, religion, mysticism, sexuality, equality, 
liberty, and society. While various philosophical periods are considered the main 
emphasis concerns contemporary philosophical issues. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

The format will include lectures, discussions and seminars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The selections will include texts from Hobbes, Marx, Dewey, Sartre, Descartes, Ryle, 
Aristotle, Bentham, Suzuki, Flew, Stace, Russel, Rousseau, Hook, Nietzsche, J.S. Mill 
and Marcuse TEXTBOOK: Philosophy Now: An Introductory Reader, Paula 
Rothenberg Struhl 


Introduction to Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L202 Section 03. General Cycle 


PROFESSOR: Dr. M. Reidy 

TU TH 

10:30-11:45 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A recommended first philosophy course for all interested students. Required for 
Philosophy Honours and Major students. May constitute a prerequisite for higher level 
philosophy courses. ; 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To introduce the principal and distinctively philosophical questions. 

CONTENT 

A critical examination of major philosophical issues in their historical contexts. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 


Lectures and class discussion. 


General Cycle 


General Cycle 


READINGS 
Plato: St. Augustine: Confessions 
Apology Descartes : Meditations 
Crito Berkeley : Principles 
Phaedo Hume: Enquiry 
Euthyphro Russell : Problems of Philosophy 
Republic 


Selected readings from Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas will be announced. 
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Philosophy 


Introduction to Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L202 Section51 General Cycle 


Dr. A. Kawczak 

THURSDAY 19:00-21:15 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An evening course for Philosophy Honours and Major students as well as those whose 
main interest is in other fields of strudy. This course is a prerequisite for higher level 
philosophy courses. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The aim of this course is to introduce the student to the world of philosophy and 
systematic reflection upon the meaning of life, to acquaint him with the main concepts 
and ideas devised by great thinkers of the past and present and to foster the ability of 
critical examination of crucial issues confronting man and society. 

CONTENT 

An introduction to basic issues in philosophy. The nature of man and his striving for 
self-fulfillment. The problem of freedom of man. The question of morality. Political 
philosophy and the search for a just society. The validity and limitations of 
knowledge. The success and failure of science. The nature of religion and the contrast 
between the West and the East. The main schools of philosophy: materialism, 
idealism, realism, pragmatism, analytic philosophy, existentialism and 
phenomenology. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A lecture and discussion approach in one Evening session per week, occasionally 
illustrated with films. 

READINGS 

Plato’s Dialogues: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo. 

H.H. Titus, Living Issues in Philosophy, Van Nostrand. 

Further texts will be supplied by the instructor. 


Introduction to Logic 
PHILOSOPHY L204 


PROFESSOR Dr. V. McNamara 

TU TH 

10:30-11:45 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is an elective for non-philosophy as well as philosophy students. 
PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVE 

To help students acquire methods and habits of logical reasoning. 

CONTENT 

This course is divided into three parts; language, deduction, and induction. The uses 
of language, informal fallacies, and definition, are treated under language; and 
propositions, syllogisms, symbolic logic, and quantification theory are treated under 
deduction. Analogy and probable inference, experimental enquiry, science and 
hypothesis, and probability are treated under induction. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

The class meets twice perw: fora total of three hours. At least one half of classroom 
time will be given to practical »ercises and the other half to lectures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mandatory Text: Introduction to Logic. 4th Edition. 

Irving M. Copi. 

Background Reading: Readings on Logic. 2nd Edition. 

I. Copi and J. Gould. 


General Cycle 


Philosophy of Man 
PHILOSOPHY L210 Section O01 


PROFESSOR: Dr. C. Gray 

GENERAL CYCLE 

MWE 14:00-14:50 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A required course for secona year students in Recreation and Leisure Studies, open to 
other students by consent of the instructor. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To improve our understandin: «i man - especially in his perceptual, cognitive and 
affective behaviour as an indi. © al agent, participant in a culture, and member of 
groups. 


General Cycle 
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CONTENT 
Special topics tor consideration will be: 
human bodiliness; 
mentality, morality, sociality and spirituality; 
recreation and leisurely activities as examples of each topic, 
and as tocus for analysis. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
Lecture and discussion. 
READINGS 
C.B. Gray, Philosophy of Man at Recreation and Leisure, 1976 (Loyola). 
E. Fromm, ed., The Nature of Man, 1968, (Macmillan). 
WRITINGS 
Two reflections in first term;:one paper in second term. 
EXAMINATIONS 
At end of each term. 


Philosophy of Man 
- PHILOSOPHY L210 Section 02. ~General Cycle 


PROFESSOR: Dr. E. Joos 


TU TH 
10: 30-11:45 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An introduction into the Philosophy of Man through Existentialism. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 
OBJECTIVES 

(a) to serve as an introduction into the understanding of man as “thrown into the 
world” - and, (b) to serve as an introduction into genuine philosophical problems 
through personal invdlvement in existential situations. 

CONTENT 

Readings are taken from the works of Pascal, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, 
Kafka, Sartre, Heidegger, and Gabriel Marcel. Topics used to illustrate the necessity of 
a philosophy of man: What is man? Created with a purpose or thrown into the 
world? Freedom and Necessity. Responsibility and choice; authenticity and 
inauthenticity. 
TEACHING METHOD 

Lectures and discussions. 

EVALUATION 

Examination and short essays. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The Fabric of Existentialism, Philosophical and Literary Sources, edited by Richard Gill 
and Ernest Sherman, Prentice-Hall 1973. 


Philosophy of Man 
PHILOSOPHY L210 Section O3 Area Course 


PROFESSOR Dr. J. McGraw 
GENERAL CYCLE 
TUTH 
14:30-15:45 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An elective for students who are seriously concerned with exploring in a systematic and 
radical way human being and being human. ° 
PREREQUISITE 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
The success of this course depends to a considerable extent upon the achieving of a 
dialectic among: 
1. an “objective” understanding of the readings 
2. a personal and subjective appropriation of the readings 
3. and an interpersonal dialogue with the members of the class. 
CONTENT 
The division of the course is as follows: 
A. Humian Being: The Dimensions of Human Facticity : 
1.ManintheWorld 2. The World in Man 


a. man and being a. human consciousness 
b. man and matter b. human reason 

c. man and life c. human affectivity 

d. man and spirit d. human freedom 


e. human practicality 


B. BEING HUMAN: The Dimensions of Human Transcendence: 
1.The World of Men 
a. the meaning of self 
b. the self in society 
c. authentic communication 
d. self and others as embodied 
2. The 2. Menas Makers of the World 
qa. men as makers 
b. men as decision makers 
c. men as makers of the human and transhuman 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
A lecture-class participation procedure will be the customary format, but a variety of 
methods including less formal meetings at Lacolle, for example, will be used to achieve 
the purpose of the course. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
To be determined. 


Philosophy-of Man 


PHILOSOPHY L210 Section 04 Area Course 
PROFESSOR: Dr. D. O’Connor 

MWE 

16:00-16:50 


TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective open to all interested students. May constitute a prerequisite for higher 
level philosophy courses. j 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVE 

To increment our understanding of man, especially in his perceptual, cognitive, and 
affective behavior, as an individual agent, participant in culture and member of groups. 
To increment our willingness to accept the challenge our humanity poses. 

CONTENT : 
Special topics for consideration will be: a) patterns of communication, b) 
psychosocial maturation, c) cognitive and affective perception, d) the class itself in its 
educational, social and personal dimensions. 

TEACHING METHOD : 

The method will be Socratic. Studgnts will be expected to assume the initiative for the 
content and methods for the final third of the course. 

EVALUATION 


To be arranged in consultation with those enrolled. 


* BIBLIOGRAPHY 


H. Arendt, The Human Condition 
P. Ricoeur, The Fallible Man. 


Ethics 


PHILOSOPHY L212 


PROFESSOR: Dr. E. Egan 
TH 


13:00-14:15 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A recommended first philosophy course oor all interested students. 

PREREQUISITES r 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

See “CONTENT” below. 

CONTENT 

The course deals, in the first semester, with what may be termed matters of moral 
psychology. Self-knowledge, self-love, self-image; hope, optimism, despair, joy and 
pahappiness; the meaning of detachment - are among topics examined. 

In the second semester the central philosophical question of moral criteria is discussed 
centering on the claims for moral absolutism. Finally, the course deals with signal 
practical moral questions, including sexuality, abortion, war, capital punishment 
advertising, and “women’s liberation’. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The two central texts are Homo Viator by Gabriel Marcel, and Law, Love & Language 
by Herbert McCabe, together with several articles. An extensive bibliography is also 
provided. 


Political Philosophy: 
Communism, Fascism, and Democracy 
PHILOSOPHY L322 


PROFESSOR: Dr. V. McNamara 
TU TH 

10:30-11:45 

TYPE OF COURSE 


An elective course for philosophy and non-philosophy students. Suitable for students 
in History and Political Science among others. 
PREREQUISITES . 
An introductory or basic course in Philosophy. 
OBJECTIVES 
To acquire a reflective and critical approach to basic problems in Political Philosophy. 
To acquire a reading knowledge and an understanding of the basic texts of Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Democracy. 
CONTENT 
(a) Communism; Utopian Socialism, Dialectics, Materialism, Alienation, the 
theory of Dialectical and Historical Materialism, the State Revolution and the Future 
Strategy and Tactics. ; 
(b) Fascism; Absolutism, Organicism, Irrationalism, Leader Principle, Fascism in 
ItalyandGermany. 
(c) Democracy: Natural Rights in Democracy, Democartic Liberalism, the essence 
of Democracy. 
(d) Comparison of common themes such as the State, liberty, equality, rights, in the’ 
three political orientations. ~ 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
The class meets twice per week for a total of three hours. A combination of lectures 
and seminars will be used in which texts will be studied and discussed. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Mandatory Text: Communism, Fascism and Democracy, 2nd edition. Edited by Carl 
Cohen. Suggested readings will be provided during the year. 
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Legal Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L326 


MWF 

14:00-14:50 

Professor: Dr. C. Gray 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Elective for students either within or outside philosophy programmes. Designed to 
answer general interests, cognate interest in social studies or specifically philosophical 
interest. 

PREREQUISITES 

None is required. One philosophy or social studies suggested. 

OBJECTIVES 

Students are to acquire information on philosophy and jurisprudence, and to become 
skilled in comprehending studies on philosophy and law, as well as in discerning the 
philosophical imprications of judicial opinions. 

CONTENT ; 

1. Major styles of characterizing what law is (realist, naturalist, positivist), in cases 
illustrating the relation of the whole of law to its parts. 

2. limits upon the duty of obedience, in cases on legal community. 

3. law, morality, and justice, in cases on legal individuals (persons, things, and ac- 
tions). 

4. legal rights, in cases on civil liberties. 

5. property, in cases on civil rights. 

6. legal responsibility in cases on duty and liability. 

7. punishment, in cases on legal remedies. 

8. legal reasoning, in studies and cases. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lecture, discussion and debate. 

READINGS 

E.A. Kent, ed., Law and Philosophy, 1970 (Macmillan) 

C.B. Gray, ed., Legal Philosophy: Jurisprudence in Canadian Caselaw, 1976 


Area Course 


Philosophy of Social Science 
PHILOSOPHY L330 


MWF 

14:00-14:50 

Professor: Dr. D.O’Connor 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is an elective course for philosophy majors and honours in their third year as well 
as majors and honours in the various departments of the social sciences. 
PREREQUISITE 

One full course in philosophy and-or a full course in theory and methods in the social 
sciences. : 

OBJECTIVES 

This course will analyze social scientific approaches toward understanding human 
action. It will be concerned with the status of explanation and the structures of theories 
of inquiry in anthropology, economics, history, linguistics, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. 

TEACHING METHOD 

This course will be equally divided between lectures and seminars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M. Brodbeck (ed.), Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences. 

M. Merleau-Ponty, Philosophy and the Sciences of Man. 


Area Course 


Contemporary Theories of Love 
PHILOSOPHY L340 


Wednesday 
19:00-21:15 
Professor: Dr. J. McGraw 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An elective course open to all students although a previous course in philosophy is 
desirable. 
PREREQUISITE 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
To understand the origin, nature, kinds and properties of love in affectivity, language, 
values, personality and communal development, death and other themes considered by 
philosophers. The “success” of the course depends to a considerable extent upon 
achieving a dialectic among the following: 

a. an “objective” understanding of the readings, 

b. a personal and subjective appropriation of the readings, 

c. and an intersubjective dialogue with the other members of the class. 
CONTENT 
A topical analysis of love and attendant phenomena with emphasis on its metaphysical, 
epistemological, anthropological, political, ethical, esthetic, theological, and linguistic 
dimensions as found in contemporary western philosophy. The course is intra and 
interdisciplinary. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
The format will include lectures, discussions and seminars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The selections will include texts from Haze, Fromm, Rand, Maslow, Ortega y Gasset, 
Sartre, Cowburn, Lavelle, Nygren, Marcel, Scheler, Kaplan and Sorokin. Textbook: 
to be determined. 
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Philosophy of Communication 
PHILOSOPHY L350 


Tuesday 
19 :00-21:15 
Professor: Dr. V. McNamara 
TYPE OF COURSE 
An elective for students who are seriously concerned with exploring in a systematic and 
basic way the philosophical grounds of human communication. 
PREREQUISITES 
None 
OBJECTIVES 
To understand the possibility of communication vis-a-vis human community. 
CONTENT 
Special topics for consideration will be: 
a) the constituting and constituted character of language and perception. 
b) the structure of linguistic consciousness. 
c) cognitive and affective communication. 
d) the class itself as a community of scholars. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY & EVALUATION 
To be determined. 


Area Course 


Philosophy of Education 
PHILOSOPHY L385 


MWF 

15:00-15:50 

Professor: H. Lau . 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective open to all students. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The aim of this course is to gain an understanding of the relationship between different 
theories of education and educational practices and to discover the link between 
philosophy and educational theory. 

CONTENT 

What is Philosophy? What is Education? 

Why study Philosophy of Education? 

Theory of value and education. 

Theory of knowledge and theory of learning. 

Discussion of different approaches and their validity. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A lecture and discussion approach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

S. Samuel Shermis, Philosophic Foundations of Education, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
New York, 1967. 

Milton Mayeroff, On Caring, Perennial Library, Harper and Row, Publishers, New York, 
1972. 


Maria Montessori, The Absorbent Mind, Dell Publishing Co. Inc. N.Y. 1967 (1949) 


Area Course 
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Philosophy of History 
PHILOSOPHY L390 


TTH 

16:00-17:15 

Professor: Dr. A. Kawczak 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is devised for History major and honours students. Philosophy majors and 
students in other programs who are interested in this course can be admitted with the 
permission of the instructor. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To acquire an understanding of the nature of knowledge in history and of the issues 
involved in the search for meaning in history. 

CONTENT 

Discussion will focus on the following issues: How does history differ from science? Is 
history a random process or does it have a purpose and meaning? How can a critical 
researcher evaluate historical data? Can history teach us wisdom? The attempts to find 
solutions to the above questions will be traced in the writings of leading philosophers of 
history, such as St. Augustine, Giambattista Vico, Immanuel Kant, Georg Wilhelm 
Hegel, Karl Marx, Wilhelm Dilthey, Robin Collingwood, Edward Carr, Karl Popper. 

Special attention will be given to the 20th Century thinkers, such as Oswald Spengler 
and Arnold Toynbee. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

Lectures and class discussion. The question of written assignments and the distribution 
of marks will be discussed with students at the beginning of the course. 

EVALUATION 

To be determined in consultation with students 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Edward Carr - What is History? Pelican 

Alan Donagan (ed.) - Philosophy of History (MacMillan 

William Dray - Philosophy of History Prentice-Hall 

Immanuel Kant - On History Liberal Arts 

Arnold Toynbee - A Study of History. Weathervane 

Further texts will be supplied by the instructor. 


History of Ancient Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L400 History Cycle 


TTH 

10:30-11:45 

Professor: Dr. M. Reidy 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course both for honours and majors in Philosophy and for anyone else 
interested in the subject. 

PREREQUISITE 
None 

OBJECTIVES 

The general aims of this course are to show: 

1. How in the ancient world distinctively philosophical problems were formulated. 

2. How the various branches of philosophy were formulated. 

3. How divergent doctrines and schools of thought evolved. 

CONTENT 

Part One: The Pre-Socratics: 

Chapter 1. How physics grew from Cosmogony. 

Chapter 2. How mathematics ambitioned to become the whole of philosophy. 

Chapter 3. How metaphysics and Dialectic arose in opposition to mathematics. 

Chapter 4. How fifth-century physicists tried to resolve the dilemmas posed by the 
dialecticians. 

Part Two: The Athenian Period: 

Chapter 5. How, when the interest of man’s minds shifted from nature to politics, the 
logic of events was the death of Socrates. 

Chapter 6. How Plato turned the Socratic Method to new problems as well as old. 
Chapter 7. How Aristotle turned his attention to resolving paradoxes and dilemmas left 
by Plato and founded the sciences of logic and biology. 

Part Three: Later Greek Philosophy: 

Chapter 8. How the major schools of philosophy were formed. 

Chapter 9. How Greek philosophy ends with Plotinus’ synthesis of Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines. 

Chapter 10.How Greek philosophy became assimilated into Judaic and Christian 
Theology 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures and discussion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

R. Allen Greek Philosophy, Thales to Aristotle (Text) 

Clarke, Hellenistic Philosophy. (Selections) 

Additional bibliography will be distributed 


History of Medieval Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L410 


TTH 

9:00-10:15 

Professor: Dr. E. Joos 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A required course for Honor and Major students in Philosophy. Especially suitable for 
students in Theology and could be of interest to students in literature and history. 
PREREQUISITE 

Ancient Philosophy or the permission of the Department. 

OBJECTIVE 

The course will attempt to show the continuity in philosophical speculations from Late 
Antiquity through the Middle Ages up to the 15th century. 

CONTENT 

Two problems have been selected: the Divine names that treat of Metaphysics and 
Epistemology and the early forms of the philosophy of language; and the problem of 
Universals which is linked with Metaphysics, Epistemology, and Logic. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Seminars and lectures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

St. Augustine: Confessions; Plotinus: Selected Readings; Mediaeval Philosophy 
(Selected Readings) 


History Cycle 


History of Modern Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L420 History Cycle 


MWE 

13:00-13:50 

Professor J. Doyle 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A required course for Honours and Major students in Philosophy. A reasonable grasp 
of the matter covered is essential to any comprehension of later developments in 
Western Thought. Consequently it should be of interest to any serious student of 


western culture. 
PREREQUISITE 


Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy or permission of the Department. 

OBJECTIVE ; 

The historical development of the treatment of major philosophical questions as 
,conceived by selected writers from Descartes to Kant. 

CONTENT 

Typical questions include the treatment of the nature and existence of God, of the 
“external world”, and of man himself; the nature and limits of human knowledge, and 
the basis of moral and social values. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

Seminars and lectures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Students will be expected to be familiar with vols. 4,5, and 6 of Copleston, Frederick: 
“A History of Philosophy”. 

PRIMARY SOURCES 

Descartes: : Philosophical Writings, ed. Anscombe & Geach, Nelson Phil. Texts. 
Locke: Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II - ‘ 

Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge 

Hume: Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding 

Other selection to be announced. 


History of Modern Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L420 Section 51 History Cycle 


Monday 

19:00-21:15 

Professor: Dr. C. Gray 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for Honours and Majors in Philosophy, open to other students as an elective. 
PREREQUISITE 

Ancient or Medieval Philosophy or permission of Department. 

OBJECTIVES 

To locate philosophy, by a survey acquaintance with 16th-19th century Western 
philosophies and culture, and by an attentive study in texts of philosophers from 
Descartes to Hegel. 

CONTENT 

Medieval principles, Renaissance science and craft; error and evidence; rational- 
empirical intuition, and conceptual system; substance known and knowing; private 
self and public order; natural science and nature, feeling and action; mortal gods; 
professional philosophy. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

Lectures and discussions upon readings; papers and tests are also used for learning and 
evaluation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

One standard history of modern philosophy; selected texts from philosophical writers: 
Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume, Descartes, Spinoza and Leidniz, Kant and Hegel; 
one complete text for review. 
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Contemporary Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L430 


MWF 

14:00-14:50 

Professor: H. Lau 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective for philosophy Majors and Honours, open also to students with an interest 
in conte 

The aim of this course is to acquaint the student with the main ideas and topics 
developed by leading philosophers in the twentieth century. 

CONTENT 


History Cycle 


Major authors in contemporary philosophical discussion will be examined; an em- 
phasis in 1977-78 on existential philosophers and Alfred North Whitehead. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A lecture and discussion approach. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kaufman, Walter, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, New American Library, 
Scarborough, Ont. 

Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, The Macmillan Co. N.Y. 1965 (1947) 

Jean Paul Sartre, The Words, Fawcett Publications, Inc. Greenwich, Conn. 1964. 

Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be, The Fontana Library, London, 1952, 

Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas. the Free Press, N.Y. 1933. 


Seminar in Moral Philosophy 
PHILOSOPHY L440 


Wednesday 

15 :00-17:00 

Professor: J. Doyle 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for Honours and Major 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Required for Honours and Majors in Philosophy. Open to others by persission of the 
Department. 

PREREQUISITE 

Second year standing in the Major or Honours Philosophy Programme or permission of 
the Department. 

OBJECTIVE 

To appropriate and interpret in a manner meaningful to the participants the “moral 
experience”: an exploration of the bases and conditions of that experience in the light 
of the principal “schools” of moral philosophy. 

CONTENT — 

Illustration through discussion closely related to selected texts of the problems of the 
meaning and functioning of intention, of good and moral good; freedom; obligation; 
the “utility” of morals; hedonism; relativism; behaviourism; the question of law; 
existentialism, emotivism, and rationalism; the possibility and nature of a viable 
“moral philosophy”. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

Seminar discussions and informal lectures 

TEXTS 

To be announced. 


General Cycle 


Seminar in Metaphysics 
PHILOSOPHY L450 


Monday 

15 :00-17: 00 

Professor: Dr. E. Joos 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A required course for Honours students in philosophy. Especially suitable for students 

in all fields of philosophy and theology. 

PREREQUISITE 

Honours and Majors in philosophy or two previous courses in philosophy. 

OBJECTIVE 

The course will attempt to show the importance of metaphysical principles in any kind 

of philosophical speculations. 

CONTENT 

The notion of Being in traditional metaphysics - Parmenides, Plato, Aristotle, TRomas 

cha - and in contemporary ontologies - Husserl, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty, 
artre. 


TEACHING METHOD 


Students are introduced into the careful analysis of fundamental philosophical texts. 
TEXTS 


To be announced. 


General Cycle 


Epistemology 
PHILOSOPHY L460 ' 


MWE 

12:00-12:50 

Professor: Dr. D. O'Connor 
TYPE OF COURSE 


An elective open to general students in their third year or philosophy majors and 
honours in second and third year. 


Area Course — 


PREREQUISITE 

At least two courses in philosophy or permission of the instructor. 

OBJECTIVES 

To explore the conditions and expressions of human cognition. 

CONTENT 

Special topics will include: a) the basis of thought in human perception, b) the question 
of evidence as a support for empirical knowledge, c) the challenge of skepticism, d) 
coherence vs. representational theories of truth. 

TEACHING METHOD 

A lecture - seminar procedure will be adopted. 

EVALUATION 

Final grade will consist of the following components: exams 40 per cent, essays 60 per 
cent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T. Nagel, Meaning and Knowledge 

I. Lakatos, Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge. 


Philosophy of God 
PHILOSOPHY L475 


MWF 

10:00-10: 50 

Professor: J. Doyle « 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course for students in philosophy or others interested in exploring the 
philosophical tradition which holds for the possibility of man’s attaining some 
knowledge of God through the employment of his natural cognitive powers, together 
with the classical objections to such a claim. 

PREREQUISITE 

6 credits in Philosophy or permission of the Department. 

OBJECTIVE 

To grasp the basis and procedure of the “approach to God” developed in an illustrative 
cross-section of philosophers from Plato to the present; similarly to grasp the grounds 
on which representative thinkers have claimed some or all of these “approaches” to be 
invalid. 

CONTENT 

Selected texts (original and secondary) illustrating the elements of the positions of 
Plato, Aristotle, the Sceptics, the Stoics, Plotinus amond the Ancients; Augustine, 
Anselm, Bonaventure and Aquinas and the “speculative Mystics” among the “Christian 
Philosophers”; Descartes, Hume, Pascal, Kant, Hegel, Feuerback, Marx, Kierkegaard,. 
Newman, Nietzsche, Sartre, Ayer and Russell. 

FORM OF INSTRUCTION 

Lectures, explanations of texts, discussions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

To be announced later. 


Tutorial in Philosophy | 
PHILOSOPHY L490, L491& L492 General Cycle 


PREREQUISITE 

18 credits in Philosophy or Permission of the Department. If permission for a tutorial is 
granted, the Tutorial Director will supervise an intensive reading programme in the 
student's area of special interest. 


Area Course 


NOTE: Consult the Department of Philosophy concerning the details of either 
the full course or the half-courses. 
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Physics 


The Mechanics of Visual Representation 
PHYSICS 315A 


Monday, 2-5 p.m. (class limit 50) (S. Markizo) 

An introductory course combining laboratories and lectures illustrating the basic laws 
which govern and control the mechanism of image reproduction. Relevant topics 
concerning the interaction of light and materials are discussed and demonstrated. 
Students perform experiments with light-sensitive materials, the pin-hole camera, light 
intensity and illumination measurement. Human visual response, the gray scale, 
sensitometry, densitometry, the characteristic curve and ASA, DIN, film speeds are 
examined in depth. This course parallels the Chemistry lab course 315A, and both are 
designed to complement the “Dynamics of Visual Representation” course (Com- 
munication Arts 360). This course is designed for students in Communication Arts. 
Lab & Lectures: 3 hours per week. Reference texts as per calendar. 


The Physics of Photo-reproduction 
PHYSICS 317B 


Friday, 2-5 p.m. (Class limit 50) (S. Markiza) 

Prerequisite: Phys. 315A. A,combined laboratory and lecture course designed for 
students in Communication Arts who have some basic knowledge of physical laws. 

Ideas introduced in the “Mechanics of Visual Representation” (Phys 315A) are further 
developed, covering such topics as exposure measurements and control, and the 
Standard Association Institute Photographic Exposure Guide. The mechanics of a lens, 
image formation, f-stops diaphragm openings, the 3-colour composition of light, the 
colour temperature scale, and filters, are studied. This course is so designed that the 
student will gain an intelligent and efficient use of his equipment. Lab. & Lectures: 3 
hours per week. References as per calendar. 


PHYSICS 345B 


MWF 10 a.m. (class limit 20) (Prof. J. Shin) 
TYPE OF COURSE 
A course open to all students who wish to gain a broad understanding of the more 
commonly seen electronic devices, such as the radio and television, electronic 
calculator, electronic ignition used in automobiles. etc. 
PREREQUISITES 
There is no particular prerequisites for this course. The mathematics will be kept to a 
ras However, some knowledge of algebra and electricity will certainly be 
elpful. 
OBJECTIVES 
To develop an objective means of evaluating the performance of high fidelity com- 
ponents, to learn the principle and operations of radio and television and other kinds of 
electronic applications. To gain factual knowledge, terminology, and some practice in 
the field of consumer and industrial electronics. 
COURSE CONTENT 
Amplifier testing, frequency response, distortions, Dolby systems, principle of different 
types of amplifiers, AM, FM and multiplex radio, black and white as well as color 


television, automobile electronic voltage regulator and electronic ignition systems. 
Elementary digital circuits. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

This course will take the “seeing is believing” approach as much as possible. There will 
be two 1-hr. lectures a week, and a 2-hr. laboratory a week. More time consuming 
experiments will take the form of demonstrations. There will be ample opportunities 
for circuit constructions. There will be no homework assignments, but there will be 
periodic quizzes. 


Biomechanics of Human Motion 
PHYSICS 351A 


MWF, 2 p.m. (class limit 30) (M.S. Dubas, S.J.) 

The application of elementary laws of mechanics tothe understanding of static equilibrium 
conditions of the human body subjected to external forces - the efficiency of human 
movement seen from the reference point of physical laws as applied to sports. This 
course is intended for the physiotherapist, the athlete, and all those interested in un- 
derstanding body mechanics in the light of inanimate physical laws. Lectures: 3 hours 
per week. References as per calendar. 


Introduction to Biophysics 
BIOPHYSICS 353B 


T-Th, 9:00-10: 30 (class limit 20) (A. Sm..n) Prerequisite: BIOL 310Z, 320Z and PHYS 

101Z or equal. This course is entended for biology majors. 

COURSE CONTENT 

1. Origin of life 

a. Chemical evolution from elements to biochemicals 

b. Prebiological evolution from biochemicals to primitive cells 

c. Exobiology, life on other planets 

2. Light and life 

a. Electromagnetic spectrum, nature and measurement 

b. UV photobiology including instrumentation 

c. Bioluminescence, light emission 

d. Polarized light and its applications in biology, birefringence 

e. Light receptors, vertebrate eye, optics, retina, neurophysiology, color vision. 

3. Radiation Biology - an introduction 

a. Characteristics of the radiation 

b. Effects on a cellular level 

c. Effects on tissue and organ levels 

d. Effects on organismic and ecological levels 

4. Sound and life 

a. Absorption of acoustic energy by cells and tissues 

b. Destructive effect of ultrasound 

c. Mechanical resonances of cells 

d. Physics of the ear, tympanic membrane, ossicular system, and cochlea 

e. Use of sound by animals, bats, propoises 

5. Electrical properties of cells and tissues 

a. Passive electrical properties, impedance, frequency effects 

b. Active electrical properties 

c. Bioelectricity; surface charges and metabolic state, electric eel 

d. Clinical applications of bioelectricity, electrocardiogram, 
electro-encephalogram, electromyogram 
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Political Science 


An Introduction to Political Science 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L200 


Prof. R.C. Coyte 
Sec. 01 - MWF 9:00-9:50 
Sec. 02 - MWF 10:00-10:50 
Sec.03 -TTH 13 :00-14:15 
A required course for all Political Science majors and honours who have not completed 
an equivalent course at the CEGEP level. The course is also open to students from 
other disciplines as an elective. 
PREREQUISITES 
None required 
OBJECTIVES 
To provide a survey of contemporary government and politics; the scope and content 
of Political Science; a working knowledge of its vocabulary; and, an understanding of 
__ its research methods. Illustrations are used from contemporary issues in order to show 
the diversity of approaches taken by Political Scientists and the significant results they 
seek to achieve. . 
CONTENT 
The course has six parts: 

(1) Definitions of Political Science, describes its development and present-day 
divisions; shows the research methods used; and, deals with governmental goals and 
influences on public policy making. 

(2) Political Power. Nature, purposes and adoptability of constitutions, a 
description of the totalitarian-democratic spectrum of political systems, and a survey of 
contemporary political ideologies. 

(3) Political socialization, the role of the media in modern societies, the impact of 
interest groups, the organization and function of political parties, voting behaviour, 
and the theory and practice of representative government. 


(4) The institutions of government legislative, executive and judicial processes 
and a comparison of federal, and unitary systems. 


(5) Minority rights, political violence and the problems of the cities. 


(6) International relations and organizations. 
TEACHING METHODOLOGY 
. There will be two lectures a week and one period a week for discussions.. 
EVALUATION 
Students will be required to submit two papers on selected topics, and there will be a 
mid-term test and final examination. 


American Government and Politics 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L221 


Prof. R.C. Coyte 
TTH 19 :00-21: 30 

An elective course in Political Science open to majors and honours and students in 
other disciplines with permission of instructor. 

OBJECTIVES 

The course is designed to explain all facets of the American political systems. An at- 
tempt is made to view American Government as part of a ‘system’ in which ‘in puts’ 
flow from a variety of courses - such as the electorate, political parties, and interest 
groups - to the decisionmaking structures: Congress, the Presidency, the Bureaucracy, 
and the judiciary. These branches of government reespond to the various inputs by: 
producing public policy ‘outputs’. The approach stresses the relationship among these 
parts. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A mixture of lectures and discussions on various areas. 

EVALUATION _.. Sia 

_" Students-will be required to submit one paper on a selected topic ana to write a final 

examination. » 2 | 

(6 credits) 


The Government and Politics 


of the Soviet Union 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L240 


Dr. L. Laszlo 

TTH 10:30-11:45 

The lectures will begin with brief survey of the economic, social, political, and in- 
tellectual developments of pre-revolutionary Russia: the focus of attention will be on 
the movements of the 19th and early 20th centuries. This will be tollowed by an 
examination of the basic teachings of Marx and Engels and their impact on the Russian 
revolutionary intelligentsia. Next, the career of Lenin will be described and the 
characteristics of his Bolshevik party examined. A few lectures will be devoted to the 


study of the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 and the emergence of the soviets. This will be 
followed by discussion of Lenin’s role in the seizure of power and the type of dic- 
tatorship he introduced. 
The * main body of the course will deal with the government 
politics of the Soviet Union, with due regard to changes during its halt-century 
evolution. Besides the institutional framework of the Soviet government, attention will 
be given to structural changes in Soviet society, the role of the Party, the respective 
status of the workers, peasants, and intellectuals, including the managerial elite. 
Problems of Soviet industry and agriculture will be discussed, with attention to recent 
attempts at economic reform. Consideration will also be 
given to the U.S.S.R. as a world power: its place within the Communist Bloc; its 
relation with the West; its impact on the ‘uncommited’ Third World. Lastly, the in- 
tellectual and artistic life of the Soviet Union will be reviewed, both the officially ap- 
proved, and the ‘underground’. 
REQUIREMENTS AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
An essay, approx. 4,000 words. - Mid-term test - 25 percent, Essay - 35 percent and 
final examination - 40 percent. 
TEXTS 
Lane, David, Politics and Society in the USSR (Random House) 
Little, Richard D.. Liberalization in the U.S.S.R.: Facade or Reality? (Heath) 
Solzhenitsyn, Alexander, One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich (Praeger, 
SUGGESTED READINGS 
Tucker, Robert, Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx (Cambridge U.P.) 
Wolfe, Bertram D., Marxism: 100 years in the Life of a Doctrine (Delta) 
Armstrong, John A., Ideology, Politics, and Government in the Soviet Union (Praeger) 
Brzezinski, Zbigniew K., Ideology and Power in Soviet Politics (Praeger) 
Nove, Alec, The Soviet Economy (Allen and Unwin) 
Fainsod, Merle, How Russia is Ruled. (Harvard U.P.) 
Shaffer, Harry G., The Soviety System in Theory and Practice (Selected Western and 
Soviet Views) (Appleton-Century-Crofts) 


British Government and Politics 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L251 


Prof. R.C. Coyte 

TTH 19 :00-21:30 

An elective course in Political Science open to majors and honours students from other 
disciplines with permission of the instructor. 

OBJECTIVES 

To give an understanding of the nature of British Government and politics in the 
context ot the changes that are taking place in the social, economic and political areas 
of society. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

A mixture of lectures and discussions on various areas. 

EVALUATION 

Students will be required to submit a paper on a selected topic and to write a final 
examination. 


International Organization 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L261 


Dr. L. Laszlo 

TTH 9:00-10:15 

This course deals with attempts to institutionalize order and change in international 
society. The first few lectures will be devoted to a review of past ideas and efforts 
aimed at the realization of an effective world government; such as the Holy Alliance, 
the Concert of Europe, and the League of Nations. 

The main body of the course will be devoted to the study of the United Nations 
Organization and its affiliated agencies, their changing role and function in our times. 
Special attention will be paid to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
problem of its enforcement. 


TE XTS ~ p ‘ ‘ , 
Bennett, Leroy A., International Organizations, principles and issues (Prentice-Hall) 
Basic Facts about the United Nations. ; ee 

RECOMMENDED READINGS 

Everyman s United Nations. 

Nicholas, H.G., The United Nations as a Political Institution. (Oxford) 

Padelford, N.J. and Goodrich, L.M. The United Nations: Accomplishments and 
Prospects (Praeger) 


EVALUATION 

Mid-term (class test) - 30 percent 
Take-Home ~ 30 percent 
Final Examination - 40 percent 
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Regional Organization 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L263 


Dr. L. Laszlo 

TTH9:00-10:15 

OBJECTIVES ‘ 

This course deals with the politics and economics of Regional Integration. The first few 
lectures will be devoted to a review of past ideas and efforts aimed at European 
unification. Post World-War two developments, such as the Brussels Treaty, Marshall 


Plan, NATO will be discussed. 
CONTENT 


The main body of the course will be devoted to the study of the several Inter-European 
Organizations, such as the Council of Europe, Organization for Economic Corporation 
and Development, Western European Union, European Free Trade Association, and 
most important, the three Communities of the Nine, namely the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Economic Community, and the European Atomic 
Energy Community. The Warsaw Pact and the Council for Mutual Economic Aid will 
also be discussed. Without neglecting the Economic Aspect, emphasis will be on the 
ideological origins, the political meaning and significance of the integrative process. 
The final lectures will deal with the development of Regional Organization outside of 
the North Atlantic area, such as the Organization of American States, the Arab League, 
the Organization of African Unity, the South-East Asia Treaty Organization, and the 
Caribbean Organization. 

TEXT BOOKS 

ye . Bowett - The Law of Institutions [Methuen] 

R.C. Lawson - International Regional Organizations |Praeger]| 
EVALUATION 

Mid-Term (class test) 

Take-Home 

Final examination 


- 25 percent 
- 25 percent 
- 50 percent 


Ancient Greek Political Philosophy 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L291 


Prof. J.W. Moore 
TTH 13:00-14:15 


OBJECTIVES 

An introduction to political thought through a study of the great classical and medieval 
Christian political philosophers. The course begins with the origins of politics and 
philosophy in ancient Greece. We will examine the two outstanding texts in Greek 
political thought, Plato’s Republic and Aristotle's Politics; in lectures and in 
discussions. The political experience of ancient Rome is approached through a study of 
Cicero’s On the Commonwealth. (De Republica) and selected readings from Seneca 
and the Roman Lawyers.. 


TEXTS 
For background reading the following can be recommended: 
George Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West 
Sheldon Wolin, Politics and Vision 
The basic texts for this course are the three major works mentioned above, all of which 
are available in the paperback editions held by the bookstore. 


EVALUATION 

Students will be expected to prepare either one long paper (of approximately fifteen 
pages) or three shorter papers (of approximately five pages each) during the first term. 
A student must also write a final examination. 


Roman, Medieval and 


Renaissance Political Philosophy 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L293 


Prof. ].W. Moore 
TTH 13:00-14:15 


OBJECTIVES 

A study of the political experience of the early Christians period and to St.Augustine’s 
The City of God. We will review the political thought of Feudal Europe, the great 
conflicts between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities, and various Christian 
political philosophers of the later Middle Ages. The most important text for this period 
will be the Selected Political Writings of St. Thomas Acquinas. Finally we will examine 
the politics of the Italian Renaissance giving special attention to the writings of 

Machiavelli and in particular The Prince. 

TEXTS 


For background reading the following can be recommended: 
J.B. Morall, Political Thought in Medieval Times 
W. Ullmann, A History of Political Thought: the Middle Ages. 
The basic texts tor this course are the three major works mentioned above, all of which 
are available in the paperback editions held by the bookstore. 
EVALUATION 


Students will be expected to prepare either one long paper (of approximately fifteen 
pages) or three shorter papers (of approximately five pages each) in the second term. A 
student must also write a final examination. 


Political Parties, 


Pressure Groups and Public Opinion 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L320 


Prof. M. Danis 

M 19:00-21:30 
CONTENT 

This course will be divided into four sections. The first section will deal with the 
electoral systems now in effect in the Western World, and how they compare with 
Canada’s electoral system. The second section will be an analysis of political parties in. 
Europe and North America. The functions, structures, organizations and systems of 
parties will be analysed in class lectures and seminars. The third section will consist of 
an analysis of pressure groups with an emphasis on the U.S. The last section will 
consist of a study of public opinion polls and public opinion in the seventies, and the 
influence of TV and media on politics. 

TEXTS 

V.O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups 

Robert Michaels, Political Parties 

Mendelsohn, Polls, Television and the New Politics 

Hugh Thorburn Party Politics in Canada 


EVALUATION 
TBA 


Introduction to Quebec Law 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L324 


Prof. M. Danis 
MWFE 13 :00-13:50 
OBJECTIVES 


The course will provide an introduction to Canadian law, both criminal and civil. The 
first semester, dealing with Canadian criminal law, will investigate the court structures 
and procedures; rules of evidence; the Narcotics Control Act; arrest and bail ; in- 
fractions against the person and property; and other infractions and laws. 

The second semester dealing with Quebec Civil Law, will examine the court; in- 
fractions against the person and structures on procedures involved in a civil case; 
separation and divorce; minority and majority; sale and lease; and other areas of 
TEXTS 

The only texts required are the Canadian Criminal Code and the Quebec Civil Code. 
EVALUATION 

TBA 


African Government and Politics 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L350 


Dr. F. Stark 

MWE 9: 00-10 :.00 

OBJECTIVES 

The course deals with the government and politics of independent black African states, 
with reference to traditional political and social systems, colonialism, nationalism, and 
the problem of nation building. The course is problem - rather than country-oriented 
and uses examples and illustrations from a wide variety of African states. The most 
often quoted ones are: Ghana, Nigeria, Cameroon, Kenya, Tanzania, Ivory Coast, 
Senegal, Mali, Guinea and Congo (Kinshasa). 

TEXTS AND BACKGROUND READING 

Oliver-Page, A Short History of Africa 

Wallerstein, Africa: The Politics of Independence 

Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa 

Achebe,. No Longer at Ease 


Politics of Developing Areas 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L380 


OBJECTIVES 

An examination of the effects of social change on political institutions in developing 
areas. The course will deal with such questions as: How do actions of governments 
directly influence the process of modernization? How do patterns of governmental 
organization influence the speed and direction of change? What organs of government 
seem best able to deal with the increasingly numerous problems caused by social 
change. 

EVALUATION 

It is suggested that the final grade for this course is based on a spring examination plus a 
combination of a mid-term test or one or more term-papers. 


Early Modern Political Philosophy 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L391 


Prof. J. Moore 

TTH 14:30-15: 45 

OBJECTIVES 

The emergence of the modern age marks a turning point in political thought. In this 

course we will consider the impact on political philosophy of the Protestant Refor- 

mation, the modern state, the Catholic Reformation, the voyages of discovery, the 

scientific revolution and the rise of the bourgeoisie. This will require some study of the 

writings of Luther, Calvin, Bodin, Bellarmine, Suarez, Hobbes, the Levellers and 

Diggers, Harrington and Locke. 

TEXTS AND BACKGROUND READING 

For background reading the following can be recommended: 

J.W. Allen, A History of Political Though in the Sixteenth Century. 

ae Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism: from Hobbes to 
ocke. 

The basic texts for the course are writings by the authors mentioned above, some of 

which will be available in the bookstore, and all of them will be on reserve in the 

library. 

EVALUATION 

Term work will consist of either one long essay or three short essays, and a final 

examination. 


Psycholo 


Introductory Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L200 


Instructor: J.H. Bauer 
Maximum: 45 Students DAY 
Sec. 01 TTH 13:00-14:15 
Sec. 02 MWF 11:00-11:50 
DESCRIPTION: 
This course is intended for the general arts and science student. In addition to in- 
troducing some major ideas and findings of Theoretical Psychology, we will examine 
the advantages and strengths of a behavioristic approach which studies man as an 
organism by means of the experimental methods of the biological and social sciences. 
We will also explore some of the limits of this approach through a consideration of 
some more traditional and esoteric psychologies. This course does not constitute a 
psychology credit for the psychology major for honours student. 
PREREQUISITE 
None 
FORMAT: 
Lectures, discussion and audio-visual aids where appropriate. 
EVALUATION: 
(Approximate) 
40 per cent Objective Tests 
20 per cent Assignments 
20 per cent Book reports 
20 per cent Final Exam 
RELEVANCE: 
This is a traditional, basic introductory course. This credit is useful to the non-major 
student who wishes to obtain some familiarity with the field. At the same time it 
provides the necessary background for students wishing to major in Psychology but 
who have not had a Psychology course in the past. 
WORKLOAD: 
Class Time: Three hours per week )Six hours for the accelerated course) ) 
Work Time: Four hours per week for the average student. 


Historical Approach 


to Systematic Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L202 


Instructor: Herbert W. Ladd 

Maximum: 45 Students per section DAY 

Sec. 01 MWF 14:00-14:50 

Sec. 02 MWF 11:00-11:50 

DESCRIPTION 

This course provides a broad survey of the major historical and antecedent intellectual 
developments in the Western world which resulted in the emergence of psychology as a 
scientific endeavor. Prescientific contributions from mythology, theology and 
philosophy are considered first. Second, the early contributions from the natural and 
biological sciences are examined. Third, the foundations of contemporary psychology 
are then viewed. 

(Structuralism, Functionalism, Behaviorism, Gestalt psychology and Psychoanalysis). 
FOR: 

Anyone and a required course for psychology majors. 
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Late Modern Political Philosophy 
POLITICAL SCIENCE L393 


Prof. J.W. Moore 
TTH 14:30-15:45 

OBJECTIVES 

In this course we will examine the political thought of the French Enlightenment and its 
eighteenth ceentury critics: Montesquieu, Hume, Rousseau and Burke. Finally we will 
consider the political thought of the English Utilitarians: Bentham, James Mill and 
John Stuart Mill, the political philosophy of Hegel, and the political and social ideas of 
Karl Marx. 

TEXT AND BACKGROUND READING 

For background reading the following can be recommended: 

Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century 

Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment 

Elie Halevy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism 

Robert C. Tucker, Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx 


The basic texts for the course are writings by the authors mentioned above, some of 
which will be available in the bookstore, and all of them will be on reserve in the 
library. 

EVALUATION 

Term work will consist of either one long essay or three short essays, and a final 
examination. 


PREREQUISITE 

None 

FORMAT 
Required: Assigned readings, class assignments, preparation andpresentationofseminar. 
Recommended: Lectures, suggested readings. 

EVALUATION: 

One 5-10 minute test per week or every other week - 40 per cent. Seminar 20 per cent. 
Final examination - 40 per cent. 

WORK LOAD: 

3-6 hours per week. 

VISITORS: 

By permission only. 

BOOK LIST: 

Available first day of classes. 

EXCERPT: 

“No one may consider himself competent in a field if he is ignorant of the history and 
background of its subject matter.” (Dr. J.P. Zweig, Department of Psychology, Sir George 
Williams Campus. Concordia University) 


Statistics | 
PSYCHOLOGY L203 


Instructor: Howard 1. Glazer 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

Sec. 01 MWF 10:00-10:50 

Sec. 02 MWF 16:00-16:50 

DESCRIPTION 

An introduction to statistics for describing and analysing data from psychological 
experiments. The emphasis will be on logic and concepts underlying the use of statistics 
for making parametric inferences, and relating specific statistical tests to experimental 
designs. 

FORMAT 

Three lectures per week 
EVALUATION 

Frequent term tests and a final three-hour examination. 

MATERIALS: 

Electronic calculator with square root function. 

BOOKS: 

Mendenhall, W. and Ramey, M. Statistics for Psychology Duxbury Press, North Scituate, 
Mass., 1973. 


Human Motivation 
PSYCHOLOGY L204 


Instructor: Yvonne L. Perrault 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

MWF 

15:00-15:50 

DESCRIPTION: 

Designed to introduce the student to concepts and theoretical models in the study of the 
human motivation. Includes discussion of: Primary and secondary motivation; 
frustration, conflict and stress as extreme motivational states; understanding of 
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Learning 
PSYCHOLOGY L212 


Instructor: Herbert W. Ladd 
Maximum: 45 Students DAY 
MWF 

12:00-12:50 
DESCRIPTION: 

This course is empirically oriented in contrast to a theoretical orientation. The prin- 
ciple objectives are, as a consequence, two-fold. The first is to acquaint the student 
with the basic known variables and procedures fof the learning process, eg. stimulus, 
response, classical conditioning and instrumental conditioning; the second is to 
acquaint the student with the processes of reinforcement, acquisition, generalization, 
discrimination and extinction. This will cover approximately the first three-fourths of 
the course. The final one-fourth will be given to the consideration of more complex 
human learning processes such as a problem-solving behavior. 

FOR: 

Principally for psychology majors and honours. 

PREREQUISITE 

None. 

FORMAT: 

Required: Assigned readings, four to six basic experiments and one major experiment 
and class assignments. 

Recommended: Lectures. 

Available: Seminars, tutorials, and supplementary laboratory work. 

EVALUATION: 

One 5-10 minute test per week or every other week - 25 per cent, major experiment - 25 
per cent; and final examination - 50 per cent. 

WORK LOAD: 

Six to ten hours per week. 

VISITORS 

By permission only. 

BOOK LIST: Available first day of classes. 

EXCERPT: “The learning process itself is not at this time observable--although most 
would agree that such a process is an.acceptable and a reasonable inference from 
behavioral changes.” 


Psychology in Action: Developments in 


the Science and Application of Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L213 


Instructor: Paul Babarik 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

DESCRIPTION: 

Following Boring’s definition that “Psychology is what psychologists do” the mess that 
is organized psychology will be researched using relevant articles of the last ten years, 
from the American Psychologist and the Canadian Psychologist, to determine 
professional and non-professional opportunities and non-opportunities in psychology 
through 1984, and to determine the scientific and ethical stresses that are affecting the 
development of psychology and therefore the future of students of psychology. The 
class as a whole will consider what psychologists have in common or in general, in- 
cluding general scientific schisms. Then the class will be subdivided into research teams 
to consider the specializations of psychology along psychological factors or family 
groupings. These are: 1) clinical-psychotherapy, 2) experimental vs. humanistic, 3) 
developmental and social, 4) educational and teaching, 5) industrial, consumer, and 
other applied. The course then is a first course in how to survive in psychology, given 
the prohibitive odds of getting into graduate school in the first place, and getting 
employment in psychology subsequently. (3 credits) 

TEXTS: 

Woods, P.J. Career opportunities for psychologists, Washington, D.C.: APA, 1976. 
There will be a very long required reading list on reserve. Each student will be required 
to read about 250 pages of the General titles plus those of the one-factor-family he or 
she will specialize in, which entail about 150 additional pages. 

ASSIGNMENTS & GRADING: 

The first assignment will be a display presentation of the state of the opportunities in 
psychology for the students’ cohort and a term paper on this, and the main 
theoretical divisions currently operating in psychology. The second assignment will be 
a seminar presented by each team state of one of the psychological families. The third 
assignment will be an essay on the Canadian and other roots for a responsible human 
psychology. A third of the total grade will be given for each assignment. The amount 
of work issued will be as heavy as in a graduate school course. 


Anatomical and Physiological Bases 


of Motivation and Emotion | 
PSYCHOLOGY L215 


Instructor: Robert D. Seens 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

TTH 

10:30-11:45 

DESCRIPTION: 

A detailed study of the gross structure and functions of the human nervous system 
comprises the subject matter of this half course. While this is an elective course open to 
all students anyone taking this course should have a basic appreciation for a 
physiological approach to the study of topics in psychology. This course is a 


prerequisite for both 313-4 and 314-3. 

PREREQUISITE: 

None 

FORMAT 

Three hours of lectures per week. Considerable reading and study time outside of 
lecture periods is mandatory for any student taking this course. It is assumed by the 
instructor that students entering this course are proficient in their readings and study 
capabilities commensurate with normal expectatons at the university level. 
EVALUATIONS: 

In-class term tests (two or three) -40-60 percent of course grade. Final exam-balance of 
course grade. 

BOOKLIST: 

Required: Guyton, A.C. Organ Physiology: Structure and Function of the Nervous 
System. Philadelphia, Saunders, 1972. 

On Library Reserve: Netter, F.H. Nervous System vol. 1, CIBA. 

Recommended: Dorland's pocket medical dictionary , 21st ed., Saunders, 1968. 


History of Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L300 


Instructor: Elizabeth Mouledoux 

TTH 

9:00-10:50 

DESCRIPTION: 

This is an advanced course, in seminar format, for those students who wish to pursue in 
greater detail and depth, developments in intellectual history pertinent to modern 
psychology. In the first term major exemplary thinkers are examined, from the pre-- 
Socratics, and including Plato, Aristotle, the Hebrews, early Christiians and Romans, 
St. Augustine, medieval period, St. Thomas Acquinas, the scientific revolution, etc., 
to the nineteenth century. An attempt is made to relate developments in though to the: 
broader social-historical context of the times and to examine recurring basic themes and: 
presuppositions, such as continuity and discontinuity, form and matter, reductionalism 
and rationalism, realism and subjectivism, etc. In the second term the major twentieth 
century systems are studied with addition of phenomenology and existentialism; there 
is sufficient flexibility to allow students with special interests to research historical 
backgrounds of subject areas. 

RELEVANT TO: 

Graduate work or professional training in psychology and related fields; extends and 
deepens the historical and philosophical appreciation begun in Psychology L213. 

FOR: 

Psychology majors; second and third year non-majors with history and philosophy 
courses may be admitted with permission of the instructor. 

FORMAT: 

Seminar format. Seminar presentations are required each term; students are 
expected to read on all seminar topics and to participate in discussions which ensue 
from presentations. Lectures are given at beginning and end of each term for purposes 
of introduction and summary. 

EVALUATION: 

Seminar presentations one each term, with higher standards and more weight given to 
second term presentations; participation in discussion; mid-term test and final 
examination (both essay type). > 
WORK LOAD: 

Three classroom hours; reading and seminar preparation in addition. 

BOOK LIST: 

Available at beginning of course. Essential reading is on reserve; some may also be 
purchased from bookstore in paperback editions. 


Statistics II 
PSYCHOLOGY L301 


Instructor: Robert M. Lambert 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

Sec. 01 

MWF 

10:00-10:50 

Sec. 02 

MWEF 

16:00-16:50 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course is an intermediate level course on the use of statistical methods for’ 
analysing the data from experiments in psychology. The course emphasizes ithe in-- 
tuitions underlying and the implications of statistical methods, as well as the logic: 
relating specific statistical methods to specific types of experiments. 

PREREQUISITES 

Psychology 203-4, 205-2 

FORMAT: 

Three lectures per week. 

EVALUATION: 

Two mid-term examinations. One final examination. 

BOOK LIST: 

Not yet decided. 


Social Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L302 


Sec. 01 Sec. 02 

MWF TTH 

11:00-11:50 9:00-10:15 

Instructor: Morris L. Shames 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

DESCRIPTION 

An introduction to the methodology, research and concepts in some basic areas of 
contemporary social psychology. Such exemplary areas as group dynamics involving 
coalition-formation, group problem-solving, communication networks and leadership 
will be treated along with social influence phenomena comprising interpersonal per- 
ception, conformity, attitude development and change, and aggression. This course 
intends to survey the discipline without sacrificing depth for breadth. 

RELEVANT TO: 

Applied psychology and experimental psychology in particular but the total scope of 
the course is not limited to these interests. The course is intended to be specifically 
sociotropic in character. 

FOR: 

Anyone, but psychology majors and students in cognate disciplines are preferred... 
PREREQUISTE: 

Psychology 202 

FORMAT: 

Predominantly lectures. Depending upon the composition of the class, seminars may 
be conducted. Quality films may be employed wherever their relevance to the course is 
clear. 

EVALUATION: 

By the instructor alone. Generally, two major tests, at Christmas and a final are 
required in conjunction with a research project in social psychology, or one or two 
review papers in the area,in lieu of a research project. These requirements are, in some 
measure, tentative. 

WORK LOAD: 

Minimally, three hours pec week over both terms. This will comprise lectures 
predominantly and-or seminars. This represents the in-classroom requirements only. 
BOOK LIST: 

Changes sporadically. A good possibility is: Berkowitz, L. A survey of social 
psychology. Hindsdale, Illinois: The Dryden Press, 1975...and assigned readings. 


Research Methods II 
PSYCHOLOGY L303 


Instructor: Robert D. Seens 
Maximum: 40 Students DAY 
Sec. 01 Sec. 02 
TTH MWF 
13:00-14:15 16:00-16:50 
DESCRIPTION: 
This course is a continuation of Research Methods I. 
PREREQUISITE: 
Psychology L203, L205, L301. 
FORMAT: 
Required: Laboratory work with human subjects mostly, or live animals. Students in 
the class will have to serve either as subjects or experimenters in class projects. 
Opportunity will be given to students for independent study in the field of their in- 
terest. 
EVALUATION: 
Based on class and individual laboratory projects (about 50 percent of grade) as well on 
the mid-term and final examinations (about 50 percent of grade). 
WORK LOAD: F 
Lectures: Three hours per week for the duration of the semester. 
Laboratory: An average of three hours per week for laboratory work and research 
report preparation. Work tends to pile up toward end of term. 
VISITORS: 
No, due to lack of space. 
BOOK LIST: 
Textbook: Not known as of December, 1976. 
APA Publication Manual, 1974. 
Some reference books on reserve in library. 


Practicum in Early Childhood Development 
PSYCHOLOGY L304 


Instructor: Elizabeth Mouledoux 

Maximum: 20 Students DAY 

MWEF 

13:00-13:50 

DESCRIPTION: : 
This course coordinates study of theory and research in early childhood development 
and education with practical experience of participation and observation in the Loyola 
day nursery. 

FOR: : 

Students who have had a course in developmental psychology and who are interested 
in further work in developmental psychology or in applied fields involving children, 
such as education, special education, clinical psychology, social work, nursing, etc. 
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PREREQUISITE: 

A university level course in developmental psychology 

FORMAT: 

A minimum of two hours per week of observation and participation in the nursery; 
two hours per week lecture and discussion in classroom; periodic staff meetings with 
nursery teachers and professor; assigned reading on reserve in library; preparation of 
observation assignments and reports; one term project; reliability in attendance is 
essential in this course. 

EVALUATION: 

By professor alone, is based on: a final examination (either a three-hour essay exam or 
a take-home exam); monthly observation reports; a term project; assessment by 
professor of quality of participation in nursery school and in class and staff meetings. 
WORK LOAD: 

Minimum: is average of four and one-half hours per week required physical at- 
tendance; reading, writing up observations, term projects, etc. are additional to this. 
VISITORS: 

Classroom, yes; Staff meetings, no; Nursery School, by prior arrangement with 
nursery school teacher. 

BOOK LIST: 

Distributed at beginning of course. Reading is in books and articles on reserve, and in 
two or three paperback books may be purchased. 


Scaling 
PSYCHOLOGY L305 


PSYC 205B-4 PSYC 205A-2 
MWE MWE 
14:00-14:50 14:00-14:50 
DESCRIPTION: 


This course is designed to introduce the student to the theory and methods of scaling 
i.e., subjective estimate methods, fractionation and equisection methods, etc. The 
practical focus of attention in this course will be on construction of attitude scales and 
psychological tests. Theory and practice, hopefully, will be given equal attention. 
RELEVANT TO: 

Social psychology and mental testing, in particular. More generically, this course 
relates to both experimental psychology and applied psychology. 

FOR: 

Psychology majors are preferred although the course is open to anyone who has the 
prerequisites and-or the talent. 

PREKEQUISITE 

Psychology 202, 203, 205. 

EVALUATION: 

At least 50 percent of the student's total, final grade will be derived from lab assign- 
ments and-or seminar presentations. The remainder, not less than 30 percent of the 
final grade, will be derived from a final examination. (professor alone). 

WORK LOAD: 

The in-class time requirement will be three hours per week over the course of one term. 
BOOK LIST: 

Either of the following represents a good bet: 

Torgerson, W. Theory and methods of scaling. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958 or Nunnally, J.C. Introduction to psychological measurement. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1970. These texts would, of course, be read selectively. 


Community Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L306 


Instructor: Paul Babarik 

Maximum: 45 students DAY 

DESCRIPTION : 

A series of discursive lectures will be given to make students first aware of the kinds of 
behaviors that create the crisis of crises, or the man-made societal problems, and then 
to orient the student to a more powerful way of analysing the mess that is being made 
bv overdeveloved-victimizers for the underdeveloped victims. In the second half of the 

course specific psychological findings that can be utilized to enable community change 
will be taught as specific guidelines to the doomsday problems facing us now, not 
others elsewhere in the future, the class will be subdivided into groups which will work 
with one of about six community action organizations. This exploration into the 
psychology of institution change calls for learning the theory, and first-hand effort at 
changing established policies and politics. The confusion, complexity and worldscale 
of the problem behavior at issue'will require a tolerance for ambiguity on the part of the 
student, and readiness to participate as an activist citizen in community experiments. 
The work load, both in time and complexity of subject matter, will be as heavy as a 
graduate level course. (6 credits) 

TEXTS: 

Korten, F.F., Cook, S.W., Lacey, J.L. (Eds.) Psychology and the Problems of Society, 
Washington, D.C., American Psychological Association, 1970. 

Illich, I. Limits to Medicine, Toronto: McLelland & Stewart, 1973. 

Laing, R.D. The politics of experience. New York: Ballantine, 19678. 

Additional selected readings. 

PREREQUISITE: 

Introductory Psychology or Introductory Social Science, plus readiness to play 
participant role in community action. 
ASSIGNMENTS & GRADING: 

1. My community; an autobiographical statement of what I ama version and to who I 
belong; or of your alienation. Mid-September, 1977. 

2. Review paper (30): A systematic foundation for community psychology from the 
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three L’s—-Line, Laing, and Lewin. Due: end of fall term. 

3. Report on participant observation of a community action group, its behavior, 
organization, aims and objectives, manifest or inferred ideology and underlying values. 
(15) January 

4. An analysis, as participant-conceptualizers, of the application of community 
psychology guidelines; orientations,strategies and techniques in the community action 
project or program chosen in the fall. (25) 

5. Final examination. April 1977. (30). 


Measurement 
PSYCHOLOGY L307 


Instructor: TBA 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course will define fundamental, derived and “pointer” measurement in Science; 
and will examine the nature of psychological tests as “pointer” measures. The notion 
“uniqueness” of a scale will be defined and related to the feasibility of performing arith- 
metic operations on measurement scores. 

PREREQUISITE: 

Psychology 202, 203, 205. 

FORMAT: 

Three hours of lectures per week. 


Field Research Methodology 
PSYCHOLOGY L309 


Instructor: TBA 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course includes an introduction to issues, rationales and techniques of analyses of 
complex behavior in non-laboratory, field settings. Examples for study will be drawn 
from applied fields such as community and social issues, clinical counselling 
psychology, education and industry. 

PREREQUISITE: 

Psychology 202. 

FORMAT: 

Three hours of lectures per week, laboratory work to be arranged. 


Behaviour Disorders 
PSYCHOLOGY L310 


Instructor: Howard I. Glazer 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

DESCRIPTION: 

This will be a survey course in the area of behavioral disorders. Historical perspectives, 
psychosocial models and etiological factors in the development of abnormal behavior 
will be discussed. Th major part of the course will be devoted to a study of the 
neuroses, psychoses, personality disorders, psychosomatic disorders and sexual 
deviations. Therapeutic techniques will also be discussed with an emphasis on a 
behaviorally oriented approach to psychological disorders and their treatment. 
FORMAT: 

Both lecture and seminar format 

PREREQUISITE 

Psychology 208. 

EVALUATION 

Term tests, mid-course, and final examination, term paper. All test questions are essay 


type. 

TEXTBOOK 

Coleman, J.C. Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life, Scott, Foresman and Co., 
Fourth Edition, 1972 


Animal Behaviour 
PSYCHOLOGY L312 


Instructor: J.H. Bauer 

Maximum: 45 students Day 

DESCRIPTION 

The study of animal behavior its description, function and causes, from a comparative 
biopsychological point of view. 

PREREQUISITE 

Psychology 202. 

RELEVANCE 

Course material is drawn primarily from comparative psychology and ethology with 
an emphasis on ecology. Considering the biological emphasis in general psychology 
and the extensive use of animals in psychological research, this course should be of 
value to most psychology (majors or honors). The course is also of value to biology 
‘students interested in animal behavior. 

FORMAT 
Lecture, discussion, and audio visual aids, where appropriate, seminar presentation if 
class size permits. 

EVALUATION 

Christmas Exam: 20 

Final Exam: 20 

Term Work: 60 (includes book report 10, two observation reports 20, and seminar or 
term paper 30) 

WORK LOAD 

Class time-three hours per week, four hours per week for the average student. 


Anatomical and Physiological Bases 


of Motivation and Emotion II 
PSYCHOLOGY L313 


Instructor: Robert D. Seens 

Maximum: 45 students. Day 

DESCRIPTIONS 

An elective course open to any student satisfying the required prerequisites. Students 
selecting this course should have a basic appreciation for a physiological approach to 
the study of behavior. Consideration is given to an examination of fundamental 
theories of motivation and emotion as have been developed in psychology. Both 
animal and human research data are considered. 

PREREQUISITE 

Three hours of lectures per week. Extensive reading from a variety of source material is 
a must for students taking this course. The instructor of this course assumes that for 
every hour in class time each student will invest a minimum of two hours out of class in 


reading and study time. 

EVALUATION 

In-class term tests: approximately 40-60 percent of course grade. Final exam-balance 
of course grade 

BOOK LIST 


1. Hokanson, J.E. The psychological bases of motivation. New York, Wiley, 1969. 
2. Acollection of Scientific American readings. 


Physiological Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L314 


Instructor: Victor Maheux 


10:30-11:45 

Maximum: 45 students Day 

DESCRIPTION 

The course deals with mechanisms underlying behavior. The main topics studied 
include the nervous system, perception, learning, emotion, motivation, brain 
dynamics, stress, psychosomatic disorders, etc. 

FOR 

Psychology and Biology majors and honours 

PREREQUISITE 
Psychology 202, 203, 205, 215. Students not meeting the above requirements 
but interested in the course should contact the professor concerned. 

FORMAT 

Required: Good understanding of texxtbook, assigned readings. Lectures are relevant 
to exams. Term paper on a topic of interest dealing with physiological psychology. 
EVALUATION - 

Four term tests (about 50 percent of final grade). Term paper and final examination 
(about 50 percent of final grade). 

This goes with PSYCHOLOGY 414Z 

WORK LOAD 

Lectures: Three hours per week. Minimum work load would appear to be five hours 
per week every week. 

VISITORS 

Yes, if room is available 

BOOK LIST . 
Textbook: Not decided as of December 1976. Some reference books on reserve in 
library. 


Psychology of Time 
PSYCHOLOGY L315 


Instructor: Paul Babarik 

Maximum: 45 students Day 

DESCRIPTION 

Timing, time perception and temporal orientation constitute basic conditions for 
behavior. The development and functioning of time experience will be reviewed in 
general. Then each student will produce either a theoretical review of an experimental 
report in one special aspect of time. In either case the student will conduct a seminar on 
his area of research. The special areas to be considered are: 1) time and philosophy, 
biology and physics; 2) time and general experimental psychology; and 3) time and 
social; psychoanalytic and developmental (life span) psychology. (3 credits) 

TEXTS : 

Ornstein, R.E. On the experience of time, London: Penguin, 1969. 

Yaker, H., Osmond, H., & Cheek, F. The future of time. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday-Anchor, 1972. 

Ward, R.R. The living clocks. Toronto: Mentor, 1971. 

PREREQUISITE 

Major or honours standing in psychology. 

FORMAT 

Seminars 

ASSIGNMENTS AND GRADING 

Two reports are to be prepared, first a historical review of the study of time and 
second, either a theoretical review of research in one area of time, since 1960, or an 
experimental study of a time variable. 

RELEVANCE 

Temporal variables are near the top of the list of topics of graduate theses and 
dissertations. Also a relativistic or developmental psychology requires an awareness of 
the temporal aspect. 


ca ce i ST TE RE ES TT TE AR LT ST SIS SALES 


motivation in terms of social incentives, perteption, and. emotional states, global 
theories of motivation. : 
FOR: 
Anyone 
PREREQUISITE: 
_ None 
FORMAT: 
Required: Lectures, assigned readings, reasonable study habits. 
Available: Films. . 
EVALUATION: ; 
By professor alone. Several tests consisting of multiple choice and-or essay questions 
during the academic year, and a final three-hour examination. 
WORK LOAD: 
Three hours per week. Independent study recommended. 
VISITORS: 
Yes, if space available. 
BOOK LIST: 
A required reading list will be assigned. 
EXCERPT: 
“The biologically primitive hunger, pain, and sex drives are important in behavior, but 
these are not all of motivation.” (Hebb, 1966. p. 171) 


Research Methods 
PSYCHOLOGY L205 


Instructor: Robert D. Seens 

Maximum: 40 Students DAY 

Sec. 01 

TTH 10:30-11:45 

DESCRIPTION: 

A lecture and laboratory course in basic methods used in psychological research. 
PREREQUISITE: 

None. 

FORMAT: 

Three hours of lectures per week, and three hours of laboratory work per week. 
EVALUATION: 

Laboratory assignments: Approximately 50 per cent of course grade. Term tests and 
final exam: Balance of course grade. 


BOOK LIST: ‘ 
Required: Matheson, D.W., Bruce, R.L. and Beauchamp, KL.L. Introduction to 


Experimental Psychology, (2nd ed.) New York: Holt, Rinehard and Winston, 1974. 


Research Methods 
PSYCHOLOGY L205 


Instructor: Victor Maheaueux 
Maximum: 40 Students DAU 
Sec. 02 

MWEF 

16:00-16: 50 


DESCRIPTION: 
A lecture and laboratory half course on basic methods used in psychological research. 


Students will be required to plan and conduct experiements for class and individual 
projects and prepare research reports on the experiements conducted. 

FOR: 

All majors in psychology. 

PREREQUISITE: 

Pre-university programme. 

FORMAT: 

Required: Laboratory work with human subjects mostly, or live animals. Students in 
the class will have to serve either as subjects or experimenters for class projects. 
Opportunity will be given to the student for independent study in the field of his in- 
terest. 


EVALUATION: 
Based on class and individual projects (about 50 per cent of grade); Midterm and final 


examinations (about 50 per cent of grade). 

WORK LOAD: 

Lectures: Three hours per week. Laboratory: An average of three hours per week for 
laboratory work and research report preparation. Work tends to pile up toward end of 
term. 

VISITORS: 

No, due to lack of space. 

BOOK LIST: 

Matheson, D.W., Bruce, R.L., and Beauchamp, K.L. Introduction to Experimental 
Psychology. New York: Holt, Rinehard, and Winston, Inc., 1974. APA 


Publication Manual, 1974. Some reference books on reserve in library. 


Developmental Psychology 
PSYCHOLOGY L206 


Instructor: Elizabeth Mouledoux 
Maximum: 45 Students DAY 


Sec. 01 Sec. 02 
MWE ELH 
12:00-12:50 13:00-14:15 
DESCRIPTION: 


This course is*an introductory survey of developmental psychology. The major 


wt t 
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methodological and theoretical orientations are presented; various viewpoints, either 
complementary or contradictory, are considered on all topics covered. Developmental 
characteristics of the various stages from conception to maturity are related to research 
and theory, from both an individual and social perspective. Strongest single emphasis is 
on Piaget, and methodologically on observation and description and use of in- 
terdisciplinary sources. : 

FOR: 


- Anyone interested in human psychotogy, either theoretical or applied. ¥ 


PREREQUISITE: 

None 

FORMAT: 

Required: Lectures, assigned reading in textbook and other sources; preparation of 
reports on observations of children at play. 

EVALUATION: 

By professor alone, based on: three or four term tests (multiple choice and short answer 
type); two observation reports (on play and on drawing). 

WORKLOAD: 

Three lecture hours per week. Reading and report preparation in addition. Course 
outline is distributed at beginning of course. While minimum expectations are made 
clear, students can exercise initiative in extending the scope of their observations and in 
additional suggested reading. 

BOOK LIST: 

Required Text: Mussen, Conger and Kagan, Child Development and Personality, 4th 
edition (Text may be changed in 1977-78). 

Required Readings: about ten articles are assigned; reading is required for the ob- 
servation all on reserve in library. 


Personality: Normal and Abnormal 
PSYCHOLOGY L208 


Instructor: Yvonne L. Perrault 
Maximum: 45 students DAY 


DESec, 01 Sec. 02 
ELH MWEF 
9:00-10:15 13:00-13:50 
DESCRIPTION: 


Designed to introduce the student to major theories of personality. Includes Freud’s, 

Allport’s theories. Emphasis is on structures, dynamics and development of personality 

as conceptualized by each theorist. In the broad sense, attention is directed towards 

three theoretical models: dynamic, mechanistic and humanistic, as exemplified by 

psychoanalysis, learning theory and existential theory. 

RELEVANT TO: : 

Applied Psychology, general interest towards understanding human behaviour. 

FOR: 

Anyone 

PREREQUISITE: 

None, but interest in human (versus animal) behavior is essential. 

FORMAT: ; 

Required: Lectures, assigned text, a term paper, reasonable study habits. 

Available: Films, individual or small group discussions of course content or term paper 
with professor. 

EVALUATION: 

By professor alone. Mid-course examination consisting of short essay questions, a 
term paper due in February, and a final three-hour examination consisting of essay and 
multiple choice questions. 

WORK LOAD: 

Three hours per week (day) or two and one half hours per week (evening). Independent 

study recommended. 

VISITORS: 

Yes, if space available. 

BOOK LIST: 

Required: Hall and Lindzey, Theories of Personality, John Wiley. 


Sensation and Perception 
PSYCHOLOGY L210 


Instructor: Robert M. Lambert 

Maximum: 45 Students DAY 

TTH 

13:00-14:15 

DESCRIPTION: 

This course deals with the question of how the sense organs and mental activity of a 
human being receive and act upon stimulation from the physical world and convert 
that stimulation into information about the physical world. All senses are considered; 
but vision and hearing are emphasized. The nature and implications of sensory ad 
efects are examined as work part of the treatment. 

PREREQUISITE: 

None 

FORMAT: 

Lectures 

EVALUATION: 

Three midterm examinations. One final examination. 

BOOK LIST: 

Not yet decided. 
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The Psychology of 


Communication and Language 
PSYCHOLOGY 317 


Instructor: To be announced 
Maximum: 45 students Day 
DESCRIPTIONS 


This course will deal first with nonverbal communication systems among infrahuman, 


and human organisms. Primary emphasis, however will be laid upon language, treated 
in terms of its structures and functions. Topics will be chosen from among such 
exemplars as language acquisition, types of language classification, theories of meaning 
and the use of language, language and socialization, and other cognitive dimensions of 
language. This course intends to survey yet maintain a fair degree of depth. 
RELEVANT TO 

People interested in pursuing the study of communication, linguistics, etc. 

FOR 

Psychology majors are preffered but anyone with the prerequisite and-or cognate 
background is welcome. 

PREREQUISITE 

Psychology L202 and-or cognate background. 

FORMAT 

Predominantly lectures and seminars if class dimensions and composition permit. 
EVALUATION 


At least 50 percent of the student's total, final grade will be derived from a term paper 


and-or seminar assignment. The remainder no less than 30 percent of the final grade 
will be derived from a final examination. The professor, alone, is responsible for the 
evaluation. 

WORK LOAD 

The in-class time requirement is three hours per week over one term. 

BOOK LIST 

There are a plethora of excellent choices available, so much so, that a decision at this 
time is impossible. There may, in fact, be some resort to collected readings. 


Psycholinguistics 
PSYCHOLOGY L319 


Instructor: To be announced 


ociolo 


Introductory Sociology 
SOCIOLOGY L201 A/B 


Taught by Staff 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A survey course in general sociology. Open to all students who have had no previous 
course in Sociology. This course serves as the pre-requisite for other courses offered by 
the Department. 
OBJECTIVES 

To acquaint the student with the important concepts in sociology. To cultivate an 
understanding of the scientific approach of sociology to the study of social reality. To 
introduce students to the pertinent literature in sociology at an elementary level. 
CONTACT 

Study the different levels of social reality: social interaction, social processes, in- 
stitutions, and structures. Includes a survey of sociological ideas dealing with such 
areas as family structures, social groups, class and power, urban and industrial society, 
population, social change, and the like. 
TEACHING METHODS 

Combination of lectures and discussion. Term work and methods of evaluation will 
be determined by individual professors.. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

To be announced. 
EVALUATION 

TBA 


Canadian Society 
SOCIOLOGY L202Z 


Taught by: B. Czarnocki - 1976-77 and 1977-78 
PREREQUISITES 

Elective course; prerequisite, Soci. 201A-B or consent of professor; open to students 
not majoring in Sociology. 
OBJECTIVES 

A self-contained analysis of Canada as a composite of heterogeneous social for- 
mations. Pertinent sociological concepts are introduced and utilized as needed. 


Maximum: 45 students Day 

DESCRIPTION 

This course will begin by introducing the student to the general idea of “a grammar” 
and will then proceed to the following topics: 

(a) Constituent structure and Transformational Grammars. 
(b) Cognitive Implications of Transformational Grammars. 
(c) The Concept of a Morpheme and its meaning, and 

(d) Phonetics, Phonemics, and Speech. 

PREREQUISITE 

Psychology L202. 

FORMAT 

Three hours of lectures per week. 


Community Psychology Practicum 
PSYCHOLOGY 408 


Instructor: Paul Babarik 

Day 

DESCRIPTION 

Eight hours of off-campus community action participation for two terms will constitute 
the connaissance part of this course. Each student should keep a journal of his par- 
ticipation and of work he produces for his host agency. These data shall be discussed in 
a weekly general seminar. To get more systematic in-depth savoir, or theoretical 
knowledge, to utilize in participant conceptualization, each student is to select and have 
approved two books to read and review, one in the fall and the other in the winter. 

In both the community action phase and the readings the student will explore and test 
the field force intervention strategies developed in Psychology L306. (6 credits) 
PREREQUISITE 

Psychology L306 or permission of professor. 

ASSIGNMENTS AND GRADES 

For the connaissance phase, the student will make weekly informal reports and a formal 
written interim report from his diary on the community setting, action agency's 
problems, activities and its projected initiatives. He will at the end of the year produce 
a final report synthesizing his work; relating the field force intervention strategies to his 
setting; and proposing further development. For this work 70 percent of the mark will 
be assigned with 30 percent for the diary reports and 40 percent for the final agency 
evaluation report, which will be due on the last day of lectures. 

For the library research aspect, the book reviewing, 15 percent will be assigned for each 
book review for a total of 30 percent. A book review will be due October 31 and 
January 31. 


Treatment of issues currently facing Canada (Part 5, below) draws upon the sub- 


stantive readings and analytic conceptualizations that proceed it. 
PARTS 

1. Canada in today’s world -- a comparative survey. 

2. Historical background -- how we got here. 

3. Canada-USA relations: gains and losses of an unequal partnership. 

4. Internal problems: concensus -- conflict; federalism -- regionalism--localism; 
bilingualism--multiculturalism; economic growth -- social progress. 

5. Selected current.issues (topics depend on the events of the year and on interests of 
the members of the class.) 
TEACHING METHOD 

Two 1% hour-meetings per week -- a causal mix of lectures and discussions. Student 
participation considered essential, but not directly evaluated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Gerald Gold: St. Pascal - 
Ronald Manzer: Canada: A Socio-political Report 
John Porter: Vertical Mosaic 
Marcel Rioux: Quebec in Question 
Gary Teeple: Capitalism and the National Question in Canada 
EVALUATION 
Two fall tests, (inclass) 35% 
Final test, inclass 35% 
Winter project (proposal 7%, report 13%) 
Minor Projects 10% 
Note: Any of the above may be changed, with some notice and reasonable concensus 
of the class. 


Quebec Society 
SOCIOLOGY L204Z 


Taught by: Guy LeCavalier 

TYPE OF COURSE 

a) This course is elective for students within and outside the discipline. 

b) This course is a survey of the main sociological literature on Quebec Society 
regarding its evaluation in relation to politics, urbanization and stratification. 
PREREQUISITES ° 

Sociology 201A-B or the equivalent with the instructor's permission. 


OBJECTIVES 

a) Gaining factual knowledge. 

b) Gaining a broader understanding of Quebec Society. 

CONTENT 

This course studies the evolution of Quebec with a focus on contemporary issues: the 
Quiet Revolution, Quebec's place in Confederation and the independence movement. 
Relevant historical conflicts and issues will also be examined: e.g. the nature of the 
traditional society, the industrialization and the social movements of the period bet- 
ween 1932-36. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


Lectures: Two one.and an half hour sessions, divided into two one hour lectures - 


followed by half an hour of group discussion. Two take-home exams as well as two 
term papers (which could be, with the instructor's permission, group projects). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

a) The mandatory reading will mainly involve articles and extracts from diverse 
sources. 

b) Suggested reading: Dale C. Thompson (ed.), Quebec Society and Politics: Views 
from the Inside. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Ltd., 1973. 

EVALUATION 

a) Two take-home exams (50 marks). 

b) Two term reports (50 marks). 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
SOCIOLOGY L211 A/B 


Taught by E. Gavaki 


This course aims at applying sociological and psychological principles, theories and 
methods to a particular aspect of human society: the relations between and among 
sociological minorities, particularly racial, cultural and religious minorities. The ethnic 
and racial relations in Canada particularly emphasized. 

In addition, this course will aim at providing a better understanding of the nature of 
minority groups, minority-dominant relations, prejudice and discrimination, and the 
processes involved in the contacts of people who are culturally and-or biologically 
unlike. (or who are so defined in a given social system) 


Social Stratification 
SOCIOLOGY L213B 


Taught this year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 

Number of years with the course: First year. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is an elective course for sociology majors and honours students, and is available 
for selection by students in other programmes. 

PREREQUISITES 

Soc. 201A-B 

OBJECTIVES 

To understand the basic theoretical writings in the area of social differentiation on the 
basis of social class, and to gain factual knowledge of the research findings dealing with 
structured social inequality in Canadian society. 

CONTENT 

The initial thrust of the course will be to develop an thorough understanding of the 
writing of key theorists in stratification (Marx, Weber, Parsons, Dahrendorf, Lenski). 
Following this important groundwork will be analyses of the topics of class and the 
social structure, the social psychology of class, social mobility, the distribution of 
wealth and power, and poverty. The major emphasis will be on Canadian society 
although cross-cultural comparisons will be included when appropriate. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Three class meetings per week. Meetings will involve presentations, discussion of 
various materials, and, where possible, visiting lecturers and films. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Text to be assigned. It is expected that students will read a wide variety of additional 
material assigned to the reserve reading desk at Vanier Library. 

EVALUATION 

A mid-term and final examination will be set, using a combined objective and short 


answer format. The distribution of grade will be 60-40 with the major weight on the 


mid-term. Students may write a research paper (30 per cent) to reduce the impact of the 
mid-term on the final score. 


Sociology of Urban Regions 
SOCIOLOGY L304Z 


Taught by: Guy LeCavalier 

_ TYPE OF COURSE . 

a) This course is an elective for students within and outside the discipline. 

b) This course is a survey of various aspects treated in urban sociology. 
PREREQUISITES 

Sociology 201A-B or the equivalent plus University II standing. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge and a broader understanding of contemporary’ urban 
problems and issues. 

CONTENT 

This course first studies the growth of urbanization, especially in America, con- 
centrating on Canada and the social and spatial organization of Canadian cities. 
Various aspects of urban life will then be examined: e.g. activity patterns, lifestyle, 
neighborhoods and neighboring. This part is followed by an analysis of land use, 
urban politics and decision-making. Special attention will be given to planning and 
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citizen participation, especially as they are manifested in the functioning of some 
Canadian cities such as Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures: Two one and an half hour sessions divided into two one-hour lectures 
followed by half an hour of group discussion. Two take-home exams as well as two 
term papers. (which could be, with the instructor's permission, group projects). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

a) The mandatory reading includes: Lorimer, James and Evelyn Ross (eds.), The City 
Book: The Planning and Politics of Canada's Cities (Toronto: James Lorimer & Co., 
Publishers, 1976). 

(b) Suggested Readings: An extensive bibliography will be distributed at the beginning 
of the course. 

EVALUATION 

(a) Two take-home exams (50 marks). 

(b). Two term reports (50 marks). 


Sociology of Leisure 
SOCIOLOGY L343 


Taught last year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 

Taught this year by: Dr. Brian M. Petrie 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A second year course, compulsory for students in the Recreation and Leisure studies 
programme, an elective for Sociology majors and honours students,-and open to 
students in other programmes. 

PREREQUISITES 

Sociology 201 or permission of the instructor. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand the historical and social philosophical bases for present attitudes 
toward work and leisure, 

2. To investigate the manner in which participation in leisure is influenced by the social 
differentiating factors of social class, age, sex, ethnicity, and religion, 

3. To probe the inter-relationship between work and leisure, 

4. To provide some basis for an understanding of social futurism as it relates to leisure, 
and 

5. To understand how various social problems arise, or become manifest during leisure. 
COURSE CONTENT 

The course will examine, through use of theoretical material and empirical data, the 
social influences upon leisure behaviour in North American society. Of interest also, 
will be the association of leisure with the major social institutions. 

TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Three class meetings a week. Meetings will involve presentations, class discussions, 
and the evaluation of appropriate film material. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Kando, T.M. Leisure and Popular Culture in Transition. St. Louis: C.V. Mosby. 1975. 
Library readings and source books will be assigned. 
EVALUATION : 

Two examinations (mid term and final) using multiple choice and short answer format, 
and a research paper on a topic of choice. 

NOTE a 

Term 1 (1977-78) will be limited to sociology majors and honours students, students 
from other programmes require permission of the instructor. 

Term 2 (1977-78) will be limited to recreation and leisure studies students (who will 
have taken Bio P.E. L241 - Recreation and Leisure in Contemporary Society during the 
first term), students from other programmes require the permission of the instructor. 
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Contemporary Social Theory 
SOCIOLOGY L400 


Taught by: Dr. G. Dewey 
TYPE OF COURSE 

This course is required for all majors and honours in Sociology. It is open to students in 
other disciplines provided they have the necessary prerequisites (Soci. 201A-B and 
University III standing, or consent of the instructor). 

OBJECTIVES 

Critical understanding of the major areas of modern social theory as the result of 
nineteenth century classical sociological thought. Examination of the methodological, 
ethical, and substantive aspects of contemporary sociological theory. 

CONTENT 

Major versions of sociological theory from approximately 1920 to the present - both 
European and American. Students will read the work of such social theorists as 
Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Parsons, Thomas, Mead, Dahrendorf, Homans, 
Goffman, Habermas, etc. = 

TEACHING METHODS 
Lectures and discussions. 


Periodic examinations. Term paper in which theme is 


a 


selected by student in consultation with the instructor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Independent reading of primary sources, critical studies, and journal articles. Also a 
text and supplemental sources shall be mandatory. 

EVALUATION 

To be determined after classes begin in consulttation with students. Major emphasis.on 
term paper and final examination. 


Social Change 
SOCIOLOGY L401 


Taught by E. Gavaki 

This course will cover the major theories of social change: classical and contemporary 
theories of social change, evaluation and revolution; cause and context of con- 
temporary social change; strategies of change, including reform, social planning 
protest and revolution; social movements and the study of the future. 


logical Studies 


Prayer as Seen in the Bible 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L204 


Taught this year 

Reverend Walter Bedard, O.F.M. The professor has taught this course several years 
TYPE OF COURSE 

A general interest course in the area of biblical theology with a concern for relevance. 
PREREQUISITES 

None, except the desire to explore prayer theologically 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To enable the student to make the biblical discovery that prayer implies theology 
and theology implies prayer. 

2. To discern the existential nature of biblical prayer. 

3. To experience the Bible as an enduring source of relevant prayer. 

COURSE CONTENT 

The development of biblical prayer: particularly in the Jahwist-Elohist traditions, in 
the eighth-century prophets, in the Deuteronomic school, and during and after the 
Exile. Prayer in the Synoptic Gospels, in Paul and in John. Biblical prayer as response 
to event, as event re-lived and as achieved through Christ in the Spirit. Special 
themes: God's plan, God’s demands and God's fidelity. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

One period of two and a half hours each week. There will be discussions based on the 
lectures and readings and directed by a student or students. Students are encouraged, 
but not obliged to make class presentations. On occasion, outside lecturers will address 
the class. 

TEXTS 

The Bible, preferably in the Revised Standard Version, but always with the Deutero- 
canonical-Apocryphal books included. The Jerusalem Bible (complete ed., not 
Reader’s Ed.) has very useful notes. Besides the Bible, there is one required text: J. 
Giblet and others, God of Israel, God of Christians, Paulist Press pb. Students are 
expected to make use of the standard biblical dictionaries. 

EVALUATION 

The term marks will be divided among reading reports or discussion reports, a term 
paper, and a written final examination. Term work will count for 30%, the term paper 
for 40% and the written final examination for 30%. 


Christian Ethics 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L211 


Special subject: Bio-ethics. 

Taught last year by J. Hofbeck 

Taught this year by J. Hofbeck 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Survey course, particularly recommended to persons interested and involved in 
questions of medical ethics. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge and developing skills in analyzing and critically evaluating 
moral problems and discourses. 

CONTENT 

-Survey of the most significant writings on bioethical questions by ethicists and leaders 
of various christian denominations. 

-Analysis of moral problems related to birth, growth, healthcare, aging, dying, human 
experimentation, in view of the religious beliefs of all those who are involved in these 
problems. 

-Keconsideration of the limitations and responsibilities of religion ‘in regard to bio- 
ethical issues. . 


TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Lectures and discussions one evening per week, one individual-group project 
Use of audio-visual documents 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Selected Readings, and special bibliographies to be announced at the first lecture 
EVALUATION 

Three short tests (10% each) one assignment (40 %) 

Final written examination (30 % ) ’ 


Christian Mystical Tradition 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L215 


MWE: 10:00-10:50 A.M. 
1977-1978 - full course 
Professor: R.P. Moroziuk for last 3 years 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective; no prerequisites; of interest to history students. 
OBJECTIVES 
Investigation of the history of christian spiritual experience to obtain an insight into the 
motivations of the contemporary search for the spiritual and the mystical and to 
compliment the examination of those dimensions of christian experience often neglected 
in historical and dogmatic theology. 
CONTENT 
The history of christian search for religious experience and communion with God from 
the apostolic community through the desert fathers, the Fathers of the church, the 
medieval mystics, the religious orders of the modern era, the contemporary 
charismatics and Jesus freaks. 
- biblical spirituality 
- development of mysticism and spirituality in the early church 
- desert fathers and monasticism 
- development of western medieval monasticism 
- medieval mystics 
- Eastern christian spirituality 
- Protestant spirituality 
- modern psychological era in christian spirituality 
- contemporary spiritual era in christian spirituality 
- contemporary spiritual trends inclusive of the occult, satanism, the charismatic and 
the Jesus people. 
TEACHING METHOD 
Lectures; discussions; slides; writing of a spiritual log 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
-History of Christianity Spirituality, L. Bouyer et al 
- The Essentials of Mysticism, E. Underhill 
- Selected readings distributed in class 
EVALUATION 
Term work contained in the writing of spiritual log - 60 points; Historical paper 
equivalent to final take home exam: 40 points. 


Theology and the’ Arts | 


The Mythic Image 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L240 


Taught this year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

Taught last year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A course intended for all students interested in an interdisciplinary exploration. 
COURSE CONTENT 

An examination of the classical media and art forms in music and painting, exploring 


a 


the mythic and poetic foundations for theological discourse and its relation to the 
imagination of the artist. 
TEACHING FORMAT 


One evening per week (2% hours) 


Theology and the Arts II 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L241 


Taught this year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 
Taught last year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 


TYPE OF COURSE 

A course intended for all students interested in an interdisciplinary exploration 
COURSE CONTENT 

An exploration of the most recent media, art forms and underground films in order to 
see the “God metaphors” and, with a theological reflection to become aware of the new 
allegory and the civilizing function of the God of the Imagination. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

One evening per week (2 hours) 


Ultimate Concern in 
North American Literature 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L255 


Taught this year: Dr. Gerald O’Brien, S.J. . 

Taught last year: Dr. Gerald O’Brien, S.J. 

TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course open to a general audience interested in contemporary thinkers. 
PREREQUISITES 

Ability to read and to discern constructively and creatively. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining an indepth dimension of the religious question treated in modern literature. 

CONTENT 

It is to our artist that we turn in an effort to understand and confront the human 
situation in all its complexities. The artist is important for what he sees with the inner 
eye - is invaluable to contemporary man. This course will look at existential questions 
(the absurd, alienation, utopia etc.) from a theological perspective, through the study 
of representative works of fiction. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Anticipated two 1% hour periods. Periods are taken up in seminar fashion guided by 
the instructor on the book under consideration 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Selected short work of modern fiction - by Theriault, Greene, Hemingway and other 
American and Canadian novelists. Consideration by Nathan Scott in The Broken 
Centre and his other works. 
EVALUATION 
One essay per semester. The final exam for 40% is.a creative project directly or in-. 
directly connected with the course. 40% is given for participation in the seminar. 


Theological Dimensions of Psychology I 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L264 | 


Taught this year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

Taught last year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

COURSE CONTENT 

The course is a theological exploration in psychological studies embracing: a) a critical 
and constructive consideration of Freud and Jung; b) a survey of neo-Freudian social 
psychologists such as Horney anf Sullivan; c) a survey of the third force psychologists 
such as Rogers, Maslow and May. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three lectures per week. 


Theological Dimensions of Psychology II 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L265 


Taught this year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

Taught last year: Dr. Malcolm Spicer 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A course intended for all students interested in an interdisciplinary exploration. 
COURSE CONTENT 

This course consists-of exploratory studies on main themes and fields of concern related 
to psychology and theology such as faith, anxiety, psychic projections devil-beast, 
adulthood, informed consciousness and transformation. Audio-visual methods and 
seminar sessions will be used. Individual projects and research on a tutorial basis will 
be encouraged. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Three lectures per week. 
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Primitive Religions 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L277 


Taught this year: Dr. Gerald O'Brien, S.J. 
‘Taught last year: Dr. Gerald O'Brien, S.J. 
TYPE OF COURSE 

An elective course answering a university curiosity about religious phenomena in 
ancient and modern times. 

PREREQUISITE 

Formal courses - a beginners knowledge of anthropology and phenomenology. : 
OBJECTIVES 

Becoming acquainted with the universality of religious expression in cultures that 
preceded our own, and the interplay between primitive attitude and the greatly 
CONTENT 

The discipline called History of religions began with an uneven start. Many scholars 
began with a methodological a priori. Others wished to reduce religion to an element 
outside the field of religion such as sociology, psychology or prelogical mentality. This 
course while studying its history will avoid these difficulties and will attempt to study 
primarily the nature of religion and only secondarily the function of religion. It will be 
a course considering the basic religious attitudes and postures of primitive man and the 
role of religion in his life. An attempt will be made to assess the contribution of religion 
of primitive man to Christian theology. 

TEACHING METHOD 

Anticipated three hours per week, lectures will not amount to two per week. Student 
will report daily on reading assignment. Daily question periods. An essay each term 
will be required and the research shared with other students. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M. Eliade -Pattern in Comparative Religion 

-Myth and Reality 

W. Capps -Way of Understanding Religion 
EVALUATION 

Final take-home examination for 30% 
Christmas test for 20% 


40% tor essays and assignments 
10% for participation in class 


History of Eastern Christianity 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L293 


MWE: 14:00-14:50 
1977-1978 - full course 
Professor: R.P. Moroziuk for last 9 years 
TYPE OF COURSE 
Elective; no prerequisites; of interest to history students. 
OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of this course is to complement the courses normally offered under the 
title of History or Christianity. 
CONTENT 
This course deals with the historical evolution of christianity in North-east Africa, the 
Middle East, South West India, Byzantium and modern Greece, the Ukraine and 
Russia. The history of Eastern christians in the Diaspora, i.e. Europe, North and South 
America and Australia. : ‘ 
- importance of Alexandria and Antioch as centres of theological leadership in the 
early church. 
-development of monasticism in the Eastern church and its missionary effort 
throughout central and northern Europe 
- development of Byzantine christianity 
- eastern christians under the Caliphate and Sultanate 
- the crusades 
- the origins and development of slavic christianity 
- eastern christians under Marxism and communism 
-eastern christians in the diaspora 
- ecumenical movement: perspectiver of the eastern christians 
TEACHING METHOD 
Lectures; discussions; papers; slides 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
-Eastern Christianity: An historical outline, R.P. Moroziuk (personal notes) 
-History of Eastern Christianity, Aziz S. Atiya 
-Eastern Christendom: A Study of the Origin and Development of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, N. Zernov 
-The Byzantine Tradition, D.A. Miller 
-History of the Byzantine State, G. Ostrogorsky 
-The Russians and their Church, N. Zernov 
-A History of Christianity in the Balkans: A Study in the Spread of Byzantine Culture 
among the Slavs. 
-The Orthodox Church, Timothy Ware 
EVALUATION 


Term work - 60-70 points. Final exam is take home paper - 30-40 points. 


Introduction to the Old Testament 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L300 


Taught this year: Dr. Sean E. McEvenue 

Taught last year: Dr. Sean E. McEvenue 

TYPE OF COURSE 

A survey course open to all students. Highly recommended for students intending to 

major or honour in Theology. 

PREREQUISITE 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

The course intends to familiarize participants with all the basic materials of the Old 

Testament - its books, background history, key themes. It intends further to enable the 
¢ 
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students to feel their way into unfamiliar texts and to share the author's vision. Finally, 
it will present the Old Testament in relation to the other Theological disciplines, and 
enable the student to perceive it as a seminal force in western culture. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

Two sessions per week Each session will normally consist o the readings of a Psalm, a 
straight lecture, and a class discussion. Text book: J. Kenneth Kuntz, The People of 
Ancient Israel, Harner & Row, 1974. 

EVALUATION 

Will be based on assignments and exams. Details will be agreed upon by professor and 
students during the first few sessions. 


Introduction to the New Testament 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L310 


Taught this year: Paul Garnet 
Taught last year: Paul Garnet 


Present instructor has taught this course since 1966. 
TYPE OF COURSE 


A compulsory course for students wishing to take further courses in the New Testament 
field ‘The science of introduction is a strict historical discipline” - Kummel 
PREREQUISITES 

No previous Theology courses required, since this is an introductory course. Students 
wishing to proceed to further studies in New Testament are advised to take a course in 
elementary (N.T.) Greek at the same time as this. 

OBJECTIVES 

Gaining factual knowledge: content of the New Testament; date, authorship and 
literary character of its various elements; background in contemporary culture and 
religion; outline of doctrinal development. Learning fundamental principles; the 
critical methods (textual, source, form and redaction criticism) and their logical and 
theological implications; questions of canonicity. 

COURSE CONTENT 

Background of the New Testament. The synoptic problem. The search for the 
historical Jesus. The chronology of the ministry of St. Paul. Introductions of the later 
works of the New Testament. Dating of books and sources and the history of the 
development of various doctrines. 

TEACHING FORMAT 

One evening lecture per week 

Exercise involving source criticism and the use of analytical concordance (for term 
paper) Exercises in exegesis 

BIBLIOGRAPHY |[Mandatory) 

1. W.G. Kimmel, Introduction to the New Testament 

2. C.K. Barrett, New Testament Background: Selected Documents 

3. J.M. Thompson, The Synoptic Gospels 

4. G.V. Wigram, englishman’s Greek Concordance: New Testament 

ADDITIONAL COMMEN 1 > : : 

Class attendance and note taking are important. Follow English Department's style 
sheet for term paper format. 


Introduction to Jesus and The Gospels ‘ 


Taught this year: Paul Garnet 

Taught last year: Paul Garnet . 
TYPE OF COURSE 

Serves as pre-requisite for 411-3 

PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the professor 

COURSE CONTENT 

Appropriate elements from 310-3 


Introduction to the Early Church 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L312 


Taught this year: Paul Garnet 

Taught last year: Paul Garnet 

TYPE OF COURSE 

Serves as pre-requisite for 412-4 and 416-3 
PREREQUISITE 

Permission of the professor 

COURSE CONTENT 

Appropriate elements from 310-3 


Introduction to Systematic Theology 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L330 


Taught this year by: Dr. Michael Fahey 

Taught last year by: Dr. Michael Fahey 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is a basic course, mandatory for all honours and majors in Theology. May be 
taken as elective for students specializing in other disciplines who desire introduction to 
methods and concerns of contemporary theology. Open to diploma students as a 
Cluster A course. 

PREREQUISITES 

None 

OBJECTIVES 

To assist the student in understanding: 

a) the nature of Theology as an academic discipline and its relationship to-other forms 
of knowledge; 

b) the basic areas of investigation in Christian reflection as seen from an ecumenical 
view point; 

c) key historical periods in development of doctrines and dogmas 


d) how to use library resources and how to evaluate current theological publications 
COURSE CONTENT 

1) Theology as a Form of Human Experience 

2) The Notion of Salvation-History 

3) Creation 

4) The Position of Jesus Christ in Church Life 

5) The Experience of the Early Church; the Writing of the New Testament 
6) Redemption and Resurrection 

7) Critique of Theories on Original Sin 

8) The Community Called Church 

9) Prayer and Sacraments 

10) Man’s place in the world: Ethical Responsibility 

11) Christianity of the Future 


_ TEACHING METHOD 


Class held once a week for 242 hours Lectures and discussions of assigned readings 
REQUIRED TEXTS 


A modern ecumenical treatment of the Christian faith; The Common Catechism: A ~ 


Book of Christian Faith, ed. J. Feiner, (N.Y. Seabury, 1975) 


A modern ecumenical treatment of the Christian faith; The Common Catechism: A ~ 


Book of Christian Faith, ed. J. Feiner, (N.Y. Seaburv, 1975) 
EXAMINATIONS 


Regular attendance at lectures is presupposed. Two take home exams a year, each — 
worth 30% One ten-page research paper worth 40% Occasional very brief assignments" 


in library projects 


Introduction to the History of Christianity . 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L350 


Taught by: Dr. Maureen Durley 

TYPE OF COURSE 

This is an introductory course on the historical dimensions of Christian existence. It 
surveys the structure, methods, major driving ideas and personalities within the 
Christian churches through the ages. 

PREREQUISITES 

An interest in your Christian heritage. 

OBJECTIVES , 

This course aims to place you in touch with the basic lines along which western 
Christianity has developed. It exposes you to varying cultural expressions of 


_ Christianity and helps you to grapple with some of the important responses Christians 


have made through the ages to the needs of their time. 

CONTENT 

The narrative line of the course runs from the Roman Empire up to the present-day and 
the required text takes you from century to century at a regular rate. The class- 
lectures build on this basic foundation of events by focussing on representative 
problems of each age: 
nolitical, religious and cultural, psychological, social and economic factors will be 
discussed in relation to these selected issues. One theme runs right through the 
lectures: man’s approach to God in each age. Augustine’s, Aquinas’, Luther's and Karl 


Rahner's approaches to God in the light of faith and reason will be treated with special | 


emphasis, 

TEACHING METHOD 

Three meetings a week with one-third of the time devoted to discussion and questions, 
the rest to lecturing. 

REQUIRED TEXT 

Roland H. Bainton, Christendom, 2 vols., pb. Memeographed sheets of original 
sources will be handed out in class. Secondary works for papers will be placed on 
reserve in the library each semester. 
EVALUATION 

There are 4 brief tests each semester to keep you abreast of the vast time-periods 
covered. These tests are worth 40% of the total mark. One term-paper each semester 
on a suggested topic or a topic of your choice. The two term-papers equal 60% of the 
total mark and should be 10-12 pages long. Students choosing their own topic are 
asked to discuss it with the prof. 


Introduction to Reformation 


and Modern Christianity 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES L352 


Taught by : Dr. Maureen Durley 
TYPE OF COURSE 
This is the second half of an introductory course on the historical development of 
Christianity. This half-course is complete in itself and covers the period 1500-1965 
A.D. in the Christian church. It surveys the leading personalities, beliefs and ex- 
periences within the western Christian world which led to the separations within 
Christianity during the Reformation period as well as those historical, cultural and 
religious factors which have bridged the way to ecumenism and the turning outwards of 
Christianity to the whole human race in the modern secular age. 
FOR PREREQUISITES 
See the description of the full course 
OBJECTIVES, CONTENT & METHOD 
See Introduction to the History of Christianity, above. 
REQUIRED TEXT 
Roland H. Bainton, Christendom, vol. 2, pb. Mimeographed sheets of original sources 
will be handed out in class. Secondary works for papers will be placed on reserve in the 
library. 
EVALUATION 
There are four brief tests on the notes and readings in the required text to keep you 


abreast of the time-periods covered. These tests are worth 40% of the total mark. - 


There is no final exam. One term-paper due on the last day of class is required. It 
should be 10-12 pages in length. 
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